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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


A Corresronpent observes, that the 
man who had bought a portion of the Crypt 
described in our presént Number, p. 297, 
and destined for demolition, has had the 
zeal to cut a section across it, and clear out 
two of the principal pillars to their base; 
thus an excellent view of the whole style of 
the building is afforded to the architectural 
antiquary. 

Mr. Fosprokg, in reply to J. I.’s remark, 
p- 197, observes, that he was perfectly 
aware of William Earl of Huntingdon hav- 
ing been previously called to Parliament as 
Lord William Clinton (sic in Rot. Parl.) 
to distinguish him from his brother John 
Lord Clinton; but that the Earl having 
been buried at Maxtoke, it was impossible 
that he could be the William Lord Clinton 
interred in the Priory at Sandwich. (See 
Hasted, iv. 280, ed. fol.) which last William 
was the first Lard so named of the parent 
baronial Jine still extant. Mr. F. has there- 
fore committed no mistake whatever.—He 
thanks J, I. for his gentlemanly courtesy in 
reference to the matter. Mr. F. thinks that 
the elucidation of the confusion between 
Reynold de Sandwich, and Reynold de Clin- 
ton, is as probable as it is ingenious, be- 
cause in a laborious research of more than 
three hundred records aud manuscripts in 
the public offices, British Museum, &c. 
Mr. F. could find no mention whatever of a 
Reynold de Clinton. 

i. Pipceon says, that in the statement 
of the weights of several Church bells, p. 
503, pt. ii. vol, xcix. there is an error in 
the weight of the tenor of St.Chad’s at 
Shrewsbury, which in fact weighs upwards 
of 4600lbs. instead of 3400lbs. as there 
mentioned ; so that it may be considered to 
rank as the sixth heaviest peal in the king- 
dom, instead of the thirteenth. 

J.R. P. will find a memoir of William 
Loe, B.D. in Wodd’s Athen Oxonienses 
(by Bliss), vol. 1. col. 183; the title he 
has sent adds another to the list of Loe’s 
publications, viz. ‘ The Joy of Jerusalem ; 
and Woe of the Worldlings. A Sermon 
preached at Paul’s Crosse, the 18 of Ivne, 
1609. By William Loe, Batcheler of Di- 
vinity.” 12mo. 

In the account of the Almshouse at 
Mitcham, p. 201, we omitted to refer to 
the memoir of the father of the Foundress, 
in vol. xcit. i. p. 567; and also to the re- 
presentation of the elegant monument erect- 
ed to the memory of her uncle, Dr. Benja- 
min Tate, in the Aute-Chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in vol. xcur. i. 133, 


G. H. W. doubts whether the writer of 
the article on the late Mrs. FitzGerald (p. 
182) is correct, in calling Col. Richard 
FitzGerald “« Right Hon.” Tn the Kingston 
pedigree, &c. he is called Richard FitzGe- 
rald, esq. In the same article (page 183) 
the Very Rev. Peter Browne is erroneously 
stated to have been *‘half-brother to the 
late Marquess of Sligo.” That nobleman 
had but one brother, the Right Hon. Denis 
Browne. If Dean Browne had been brother 
to the Marquess (by the father’s side), he 
would have been ‘‘ the Hon.” and Very Rev. 
The family of Cassan sprung from France : 
the first of the name in Ireland was a French 
physician. 

. says, ‘* It was about half a century ago 
that Dr. Bagot, Dean of Christ Church, in 
opposing the repeal of the Test Acts, in- 
voked the shades of old Cranmer and Lati- 
mer in a most pathetic manner, amidst a 
full convocation, all uniting with him in 
sentiment, and sympathizing with him in 
feeling. In speaking of those venerable 
prelates, he quoted several lines from some 
recent collection of poems, of which I re- 
collect only 
Cranmeri dia senectus, 

, et Latimeri simplicis umbra. 
The object of my thus troubling you, is to 
ask, where those verses are to be found ?”” 

A CorresPonbEnT inquires, respecting Ed. 
Steele, who made large topographical col- 
lections in Norfolk, Surrey, Bucks, Herts, 
&e. He made beautiful pen sketches of 
monumental figures circ. 1713. 

InvesTIGATOR wishes to be informed whe- 
ther the surrender of the Priory of Armath- 
waite, Cumberland, is extant. It is not in 
the Augmentation Office, nor in the Chap- 
ter House of Westminster. He also will 
be glad to know if there is any other copy 
of Cromwell’s Ecclesiastical Survey than 
the one in the library of Lambeth Palace. 

‘*Henry Brightman, esq. of Bramcote, 
co. Nottingham, afterwards of St. Hellen’s, 
Derby, buried in All Saints’ chancel, Derby, 
June 6, 1701, married Margaret Littlejohn, 
granddaughter of David Lord Stormond, of 
Scoon, buried in All Saints’ chancel, Derby, 
Jan. 24, 1696-7." David the fourth Vis- 
count Stormont (who is probably here in- 
tended), according to Douglas’s Peerage by 
Wood, had only two daughters, Catherine, 
married to William second Earl of Kintore, 
and Amelia, who died unmarried. —X. in- 
quires for the intermediate descent between 
the Viscount and Mrs, Brightman, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
———p— 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue CxrassicaL Journat has been recently terminated, after an honourable 
course of about twenty years. Long before the establishment of that Miscellany, 
the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine enjoyed the honour of enrolling amongst its Cor- 
respondents that giant in classical literature, the celebrated Porson, who in 
1788 and 1789, availed himself of this channel for the communication to the 
learned world of his Letters to Archdeacon Travis * on the famous text, 1 Jolin 
v. 7.—Among a host of other classical and learned Correspondents, the names of 
the Rev. Samuel Badcock, Rev. W. Beloe, Bp. Bennet, Archdeacon Blackburne, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Disney, Mr. Gough, Bp. Horsley, Dr. Loveday, Mr. Markland, 
Archdeacon Nares, Dr. Parr, Dr. Pegge, Sir W. Jones, Rev. Stephen Weston, 
and Mr. Wodhull, stand conspicuous. Since the establishment of the Clas- 
sical Journal, however, the Gentleman’s Magazine, though never wholly ex- 
cluding such communications, had lost much of its ancient connexion with 
the learning of Greece and Rome: but, the Classical Journal having now 
ceased, the want of an arena in which classical contests may be regularly 
carried on, has induced the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine to point 
out his pages as a proper channel through which Scholars may communi- 
cate with each other; and he doubts not, that the credit which the Maga- 
zine formerly enjoyed amongst Classical Scholars might easily be revived, 
could but this Work enjoy the auspicious countenance of the learned of the 
present day.—The Editor has been encouraged thus to address his learned 
friends, by way of introduction to the communication of an old and valuable 
Correspondent, in the hope that others will follow his good example. 


* See our volumes for 1788, 1789, and 1790; and particularly 1789, pp. 101, 690. 
+ For a list of early Contributors, see Preface to vol. 111. of General Index, p. Ixxiv. 


—o—- 
CLASSICAL MEMORANDA. 
No. I 


inquired for any thing like a satisfac. 
tory account of the critical reception 
which the Lexicon has met with from 
the continental literati of that day or 


since that period. There are two vo- 


Dammaivs’s Lexicon. — ViGER'S 
GREEK IDIOMs. 








i. "QYHE Lexicon Homerico-Pinda- 
ricum of Dammius (Berlin, 
1765) is most justly called by Heyne in 
his Preface to Pindar (1773) opus Her- 
culei laboris; which abundantly proves 
that the general merits of the Lexicon 
were well known to that elegant and 
liberal-minded scholar. 
In vain, however, have I looked and 


lumes now before me (Utrecht and 
Leiden, 1805 and 1808,) containing 
Valckenaer’s Observationes ad Ori- 
gines Grecas with Lennep and Scheid 
de Analogié Lingue Grece, and Len- 
nep’s Etymologicum Lingue Grece, 
edited by Scheid. These works, though 


connected by strong similitude (for 
good or for bad) of etymological prin- 
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ciples, I have yet consulted without 
discovering in them any mention of 
Dammius and his Lexicon. And in 
Hoogeveen’s Doctrina Parlicularum 
Lingue Greece (1769) the Index Auc- 
torum amongst its numerous names 
exhibits not that. 

To come to our own Grecians, Mr. 
Kidd in his recent editions of the Mis- 
cellanea Critica of Dawes, appears to 
have had no occasion perhaps for 
mentioning the Lexicon or the com- 
piler of it. But, what is more wonder- 
ful, the Lexicon stands in the Cata- 
logue of Dr. Parr’s Library (p. 235), 
without asyllable of note or comment; 
while Lennep’s Essay tn Analogiam 
Grece Lingue (surreptitiously printed, 
Utrecht, 1771,) is recorded (p. 249) 
as ‘one of the most learned and inge- 
nious books” he ever read. 

Now, amongst Greek critics, at home 
and abroad, what can have been the 
cause of all this apparent silence, in- 
decision, or neglect? The value of 
the work, as furnishing the Homeric 
student with all the usages of any 
given word classed in juxta-position 
before him, no reader of Homer with 
that Lexicon in hand can. be so un- 
grateful or ignorant as to deny or dis- 
parage. But it is the singular system 
of etymology, perchance, forming the 
basis of that Lexicon, which, by the 
judicious and discreet votaries of Greek 
learning, has been and is generally ex- 

loded. This indeed I can very well 
believe. Has no protest, then, been 
entered? no examination institeted ? 
no severity of criticism exercised? Has 
any adversary attacked his familias ely- 
melogicas ? and on what ground of 
argument? Has any partisan advanced 
to their defence? and with what suc- 
cess in the cause? These are the points 
on which I am anxious to get informa- 
tion ; and I am content to sue for it in 
Sormé pauperis. 





2. No book for the instruction of 
young students has been so often re- 
printed, with various additions, cor- 
rections, and improvements, as the 
Greek Idioms of Viger. 

I am happy to announce, that Pro- 
fessor Herman, who in 1802 chastised 
and illumined that work with his own 
invaluable Adnotationes, has lately made 
known tu a correspondent in this coun- 
try his intention to render us a ser- 
vice yet more complete, systematic, 
and satisfactory. ‘* Librum Vigeri,” 


Dammius's Lexicon.—Viger’s Greek Idioms. 


[April, 


he says, ‘* plane novum factum, con- | 
tractumque in breve volumen, nosi/risque 
accommodatum temporibus, edere ‘in 
animo est.” The letter was dated on 
the 30th of May last. 

Whoever wishes justly to estimate 
the nature and importance of what we 
are now taught to expect, if he has not 
opened those adnolationes, or has not 
Icisure to peruse them, may at least 
read the Rrohaiar% Preface to that 
edition of 1802 (Oxford, 1813). At 
any rate, let him read the following 
extract from it. 

¢ Permiserat Fritschius hanc editionem 
plane meo arbitrio, sive hic illic aliquid 
emendare vel addere, sive omnem libri con- 
formationem mutare vellem, Atque erunt 
fortasse, qui me reprehendant, quod bic 
copia justo parcius usus esse videar. Hi 
sciant, me neque rationem quam Vigerus 
iniit probare, et magnopere optare, ut ali- 
quis ex iis, qui huic negotio pares suut, 
meliorem in hoc genere librum_ scribat. 
Equidem id facere nec potui, nec volui. 
Satis habui, que errasse Vigerum vel ejus 
interpretes animadverterem, adnotare atque 
emendare ; tum hic illic, que ab his preeter- 
missa erant, addere.”’ 





13th April, 1830. 


Mr. Ursan, April 5. 

N a reference to the Rev. G. 

Oliver’s ‘* History and Antiqui- 
ties of Beverley,” of which you fa- 
voured your readers with a review in 
the month of June last,* I find a very 
lucid and satisfactory account of the 
arms on George Percy’s monument, in 
Beverley Minster, which are so imper- 
fectly described in your last Number, 
page 212, as to have elicited an edi- 
torial remark on their probable in- 
correctness ; and I subjoin the extract, 
under the impression that it will be 
acceptable to your antiquarian friends. 

** The arms on this monument,” says 
Mr. Oliver (p. 323), ‘¢ are as follow : 
“* Under the left ear of the figure : 
1. A bend inter two roses. 
2. Three lions passant gardant. 
“ On the wrist : 

3. A chevron with a bird in base. 

4. A bend. Anciently Peter de Malo 
Lacu or Mauley, bore, or, a bend sable. He 
was summoned to Parliament, éemp. Edw. III. 
In Drake’s ‘ Eboracum’ this coat is on a 
son of Poynings, A.D. 1461, quartered with 


R.S. Y. 





* We much regret that, on receiving the 
second ‘* History of Beverley,” the former 
volume, on the same subject, had escaped 
our recollection.—Epir. 
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Fitz-Payne, and impaled with Brabant and 
Lucy. 
Down the middle of the robe : 

5. Three legs armed proper, conjoined 
in fess at the upper part of the thigh ; flexed 
in triangle, garnished and spurred. On the 
accession of Henry IV. Henry Percy had a 
grant of the Isle of Man, to hold by carrying 
the Lancaster sword, worn by the King when 
he landed at Ravensburne, before him at the 
coronation. Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. IV. m. 35. 

6. A maunch. Topaz, a maunch ruby, 
belonged to the family of Hastings, and is 
quartered by the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Kent. ‘ Katherine Percy, second daugh- 
ter of Henry, second Earl of Northumber- 
land, was born at Leconfield, May 18, 1423. 
She married Edmund, Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
who was advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Kent, in the fourth year of Edward IV.’ 
Collins’: ‘ Peerage,’ vol. ii. p. 282. 

7.A bend engrailed cottised, with a 
crescent, or something too much defaced to 
be distinguished with any certainty. 

8. Chequé. Warren. Henry de Percy 
married Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter of 
John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, circa 1250. 
He died in 1272, leaving three sons. Ex 
Reg. de Lewes. 

9. Three lions passant gardant. Over 
all a label of three points. The Lady Mary 
Plantagenet, daughter of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, married Henry, third Lord Percy of 
Alnwick, at her father’s castle of Tutbury in 
Staffordshire, A.D.1334, when she was only 
fourteen years of age. She died 1st Sept. 
1362, leaving issue two sons, one of whom 
was Henry, first Earl of Northumberland. 

© On the bottom of the robe : 

10. Alion rampant. Brapant. Agnes 
de Percy, in whose person were vested the 
honours of the family, was married to Josce- 
line de Louvaine, brother of Queen Adelicia, 
second wife of King Henry I. who were both 
the issue of Godfrey Dochehmn, Duke of 
Nether Lorraine, and Count of Brabant 
and Louvain, descended lineally from the 
ancient Dukes or Counts of Hainault, and 
from the second race of Kings of France, 
sprung from the — Charlemagne. 
All the ancient writers have delivered, that 
the Lady Agnes, being heiress to so great 
an estate, would only consent to marry Jos- 
celine upon condition that he should either 
adopt the name or arms of Percy; and that 
he, consulting with the Queen his sister, 
chose to assume the name of Percy, which 
was ever after borne by his descendants ; but 
retained his own paternal arms, or, a lion 
rampant azure; which are generally styled, 
by our English heralds, ¢ the old arms of 
Brabant, which, they say, were afterwards 
exchanged for those now borne for that 
duchy, viz. sable, a lion rampant or. The 
pedigree of Louvain and Percy is inserted in 
Oliver's ‘ History of Beverley,’ at p. 480. 

11. A fess inter 8 boars’ heads couped. 


George Percy's Monument at Beverley. 
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‘* Between the legs : 

12. A chevron Gesone three escallops. 
I find in Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry’ this coat, 
gules, a chevron argent inter three escallops, 
impaled for D’Acres. 

13. Fretty, the field charged with fleur- 
de-lis, impaled with three lions passant 
gardant. In chief three fleur-de-lis. The 
first is found in the fifth plate of the arms of 
the Right Honourable Thomas Lennard, Earl 
of Sussex, and Lord D’Acres of Gilesland. 
Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ fol. 39, coat 60, ‘ At- 
chievements of Earls.’ 

*< On the other side : 

14. Barry of three; chief charged with 
three roundels. The arms of Lord Wake, 
which are also on stone, in the nave of 
York Cathedral. Lord John Wake was 
summoned at the meeting of the Northern 
Barons, with Lord Henry Percy, 1298, 
Edw. 1. At the confirmation of the ‘ Magna 
Charta,’ and the * Charta de Foresta,’ he 
had his castle at Cottingham. His successor 
is said to have destroyed this castle, to pre- 
vent the visit of Henry VIII. as is recorded 
in this ¢ History of Beverley,’ p. 464. Arms 
of Wake: Or, two bars gules; in chief 
three torteauxes. On a figure in Drake's 
* Ebor.’ p. 306, Margaretta Percy has Percy 
and Lucy quarterly, impaled with the above. 

15. Defaced. 

16. Acronal in bend with three mourns. 
The robe falls over and covers half this 
coat. 

17. Defaced. 

18. A fess between three inverted chev- 


rons.” 
Yours, &c. . 

*,* The living of Rothbury (p. 212) 
is not in the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of York, but, as well as Cold- 
beck, in that of the Bishop of 
Carlisle; and George Percy would 
consequently be presented to both be- 
nefices by his brother. The mistake 
arose from Rothbury having been fre- 
quently chosen by the Archbishops of 
York, as their option, on the consecra- 
tion of the Bishops of Carlisle. 


—¢@—- 

Mr. Urean, April 20. 
ye writer of the biographical 
article respecting Mr. Tierney, in 
= last, p. 268, does not appear to 
ave availed himself of some informa- 
tion, touching that gentleman’s family, 
contained in your Magazine a few 
ears ago, in a letter in answer to an 
inquiry concerning Mr. L. Mac Lean. 
It is, | think, there stated, as the fact 
is, that Mr. Tierney’s uncle (James), 
and not his father phages; was of 
the firm of Tierney, Lilly, and Robarts, 
formerly of Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 
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and subsequently of Lawrence Pount- 
ney-lane. Mr. Robarts, afterwards of 
the banking house of Robarts, Curtis, 
and Co. and now some years deceased, 
married the sister of the late Mr. George 
Tierney, about the year 1774, who, I 
believe, is still living; and a daughter 
of this marriage became the wife of Mr. 
Thellusson, with whom Mr. Tierney 
contested the representation for South- 
wark ; consequently Mrs. Thellusson 
was Mr. Tierney’s niece. Mr. Tierney’s 
father, who was a native of Limerick, 
had been a merchant in London before 
he went to Gibraltar, where, as your 
account states, the late Privy Coun- 
cillor was born. 

It is said that the father was a prize- 
agent there, it being then war time. 

e thence, on or soon after the peace 
of 1763, removed to France, and lived 
at Paris in affluence for many years. 
While resident there he had a lawsuit 
with the Earl of Shelburne, originating 
in money transactions between his 
Lordship and Mr. Mac Lean, in which 
Messrs. Poachaud, the Parisian bankers, 
were also concerned. The result was, 
that the Earl was compelled to pay a 
large sum. It is believed that Mr. 
Thomas Tierney continued to reside in 
Paris until his death, which happened 
above forty years ago, never having 
returned to live in England. For this 
a reason has been assigned, as arising 
out of the situation he held at Gibraltar; 
but what the true cause was, the writer 
of this cannot take upon him to say. 
Mr. Tierney generally resided in or 
near London. It is understood that 
Mr. Thomas Tierney left no property 
in this country upon which any legal 
claims on him could attach. 

Another uncle of the late member, 
viz. George Tierney, was for many 
years an eminent merchant and banker 
at Naples, where he died above thirty 
years since; and the present writer 
remembers an action being tried before 
Lord Kenyon, which was breught by 
the executor of that Mr. Tierney against 
the notorious John, commonly called 
JewKing, for money lent by Mr. Tierney 
to King and Lady Lanesbrough, when 
they were in Italy, in the utmost dis- 
tress, which they dishonourably refused 
to ‘pay. If I mistake not, another 
member of this enterprising and ta- 
lented family settled in Spain, with 
which country the house of Tierney, 
Lilly, and Co. had a great commercial 
intercourse. Mr. James Tierney left 


Tierney Family.—Old London Bridge. 


[April, 


three daughters, one of whom, I be- 
lieve, married into the Elton family; 
another into that of Casamajor; and 
the third to Mr. ‘ 

AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


— 


Op Lonpon BripGe. 
THE following observations on the 


mode of construction of the pre- 
sent old London Bridge, as discovered 
in the years 1826 and 1827, are ex- 
tracted from the first part of the 23d 
volume of ** The Archzologia,” just 
published by the Seciety of Antiqua- 
ries. They were communicated by 
William Knight, esq. 

«* During the execution of the works 
of the new London Bridge, it became 
necessary to relieve the water-way of 
the river by the removal of two of the 
starlings and piers of the old structure, 
in consequence of the obstruction to 
the current by the erection of the 
cofferdams for the new works; in ef- 
fecting this object, a practical oppor- 
tunity presented itself of ascertaining 
the mode in which the piers of the 
original old Bridge were built. This 
subject having created much profes- 
sional speculation, led me to preserve 
documents at the different stages of 
the work, that would enable me to 
form a judgment as to the manner in 
which our predecessors originally ex- 
ecuted works of this nature, and | beg 
leave to have the honour of laying the 
result of my observations before the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

‘© In June 1826, the removal of the 
fifth south pier, starling, and two of 
the arches commenced. This was ef 
fected by first inclosing one half the 
roadway of the old Bridge during the 
night, in order that the public tho- 
roughfare might be impeded as little 
as possible. Upon removing the upper 
part of the work, such as the ballus- 
trades, spandril walls, &c. for about 
fourteen feet inwards from the west 
(which proved to be additions made in 
the year 1756), the original old work 
was discovered to be as near the centre 
of the present Bridge as possible, and 
measured twenty feet, which at the 
period it was built, in 1176, according 
to Stow’s authority, was its original 
width. : 

«* The arches on each side of the pier 
were of the Pointed kind, commonly 
termed Gothic, and consisted of two 
rings of stones of small dimensions, 
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the external soffit being fire-stone, very 
similar to the Merstham-stone in Sur- 
rey. The upper ring was of a harder 
substance, and resembled the Caen 
Norman-stone. 

“* Upon opening the interior of the 
pier, the external walls, exposed to the 
water, consisted of a casing of ashlar 
masonry, chiefly of Kentish rag-stone, 
in courses of about three feet four 
inches long, and three feet one inch 
deep, and nine inches to one foot in 
the bed. These were cramped together 
with iron cramps, and run with lead, 
and the joints and beds of this masonry 
were cemented with a composition of 
pitch and rosin. 

“« The inside of the pier was filled 
with a quantity of louse stones, chiefly 
Kentish rag and flint, below the level 
of high water, but above it were large 
chalk-stones and fire-stone, filled in 
with lime, evidently used in a liquid 
state, and so compact was this mass of 
material, that it was with much diffi- 
culty separated. 

‘© The original foundation of the old 
Bridge appears to have been laid at low 
water, as the heads of the small piles 
were a little above that level; they 
were chiefly of elm, and driven in three 
rows all round the sides and ends of 
the piers, about six or seven feet deep, 
and ten inches square upon an average ; 
between these piles, a quantity of loose 
rubble stones were laid without ce- 
ment, and upon this were bedded three 
strong vak sleepers, about twenty-one 
inches wide, and nine inches thick. 
This timber was perfectly sound, after 
the lapse of now above six centuries 
and a half, and proves a strong prac- 
tical instance of the preservation of 
wood under water, when unexposed 
to the action of the air. 

“« On removing some of the external 
piles round the outside of the pier, 
which formed the protection to the 
masonry called the starling, several 
others of oak were discovered, closely 
driven together, and the spaces filled 
in with rubble stone, and which were 
doubtless the original protectors to the 
pier, as the external timbers are evi- 
dently of modern date, multiplied by 
additions to the starling by repairs. 

** The manner in which the founda- 
tions of this structure were laid has 
created much speculation in the sci- 
entific world, and among the many 
ideas, that of turning the course of the 
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river has been suggested, and thereby 
working upon dry ground. Had that 
plan been adopted, the work would 
not have oecupied one third of the 
time in building, stated by Stow as 
thirty-three years, and could have been 
constructed in a more durable and 
sightly form; indeed, the reverse of 
this plan accounts, in some degree, for 
its present barbarous appearance and 
bad construction, as ney workmen 
must have had great difficulties to 
encounter with a tide acting upon 
them twice aday. The more probable 
mode adopted in founding these piers, 
appears to have been first to have 
formed an inclosure by driving piles 
round the outside line of the width of 
the pier, into which a quantity of loose 
rubble stones with chalk and gravel 
were thrown; upon this they com- 
meoced their foundation cills, of oak, 
and ashlar masonry, at such periods as 
the tide would admit; and in order to 
prevent the rubble from shifting by 
the operation of the tide, and running 
out from under the pier, the starlings 
were formed ; indeed, the starlings of 
the present London Bridge appear to 
be nothing more than what our coffer- 
dams now are, which the architects of 
those days did not understand the art 
of clearing of the water, and removing 
after they had performed their office.” 


Mr. Ursan, April 2. 
S anecdotes of celebrated charac- 
ters are always held to make 
agreeable additions to our stock of bio- 
graphical history, I shall make no 
apology for sending you two respecting 
Dr. Johnson, which I had about 
twenty-five years ago from the late 
Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Watson. 

It may not be improper to premise, 
that Dr. Watson was chosen Professor 
of Chemistry at Cambridge in 1764; 
and it appears from a letter in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1785, 
which was written from Cambridge in 
March 1765 (by Dr. John Sharp), that 
it was at that period, the visit to which 
I am about to allude was made. 

In the course of a conversation, Dr. 
Johnson having been named, the Bi- 
shop observed that he had never been 
in his company but once, when he 
paid a visit to Cambridge. That hav- 
ing been introduced to him in the la- 
boratory, after some general discourse, 
Dr. Watson inquired whether it would 

















be most agreeable to enter upon some 
general subjects connected with che- 
mnistry, or to see the result of experi- 
ments; and upon Dr. Johnson prefer- 
ring the latter, he was asked if there 
was any one in particular that he 
would wish to have performed ; when 
Dr. Johnson replied, ‘‘I have been 
told that there are two cold fluids 
which, when mixed, will take fire; I 
do not credit it.” ‘* But,” replied Dr. 
Watson, ‘I will soon give you ocular 
demonstration of the possibility of the 
fact.” Upon which he called to his 
experimental assistant (Mr. Hoffman) 
to procure two crucibles, and fix them 
to the ends of two pretty long rods, and 
having put into one of them rectified 
spirit of turpentine, and into the other 
concentrated vitriolic acid, with due 

roportion of the nitric, they were 
Feld out of the window of the labora- 
tory, and then mixed ; when the flame 
which immediately ensued was such, 
as to induce Dr. Johnson to be thank- 
ful that the explosion was on the out- 
side of the window. 

In the evening, a party consisting of 
the heads of colleges, &c. met to en- 
joy his company, and entertain him 
(in, I believe, the library of Trinity 
College); when he left the table in 
quest of a book, which he took up, 
and appeared to be deeply engaged 
with. In the mean time, the con- 
versation turned upon assigning the 
reason that country gentlemen were so 
fond of field diversions, which having 
reached Dr. Johnson’s ears, he closed 
his book, and called out, ‘‘I will tell 
you the reason ; it is because they feel 
the vacuity of their minds less when 
they are in motion than at rest.” 


Yours, &c. SENEx. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, April 6. 


OME person has, I see, replied to 
my communication concerning 

** Intrusive Clergymen,” by a most 
extraordinary Jesuitism, viz. by assign- 
ing to a single parish circumstances 
stated by me to have occurred in three 
distinct parishes, of which the in- 
cumbents are exemplary dignitaries 
(two of them resident), and their cu- 
rates unimpeachable characters; and, 
as subscribers to the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, willing donors of Bibles. 
Were there any want of such gifts, 
and neglect of duty in these parishes, 
which could vindicate intrusion? and, 
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if not, what brought these officious 
persons there? Only this—that the 
resident clergyman should either sup- 
port the Bible Society, or have a pa- 
rochial party excited against him, 
though it is inconsistent with duty 
and integrity to patronize an institution 
which refuses to give away Prayer- 
books, and yet stitches into the Bibles 
fanatical tracts. 

I shall end, finally, with the follow- 
ing quotation from Bishop Mant : 

*¢ Whatever diligence the Church may 
call upon her ministers, and it may in con- 
sequence he their duty to practise in any of 
the respects which have been noticed, or in 
any others, which will be perpetually offer- 
ing themselves to the mind of a watchful 
and conscientious clergyman, such dili- 
gence is to be limited within the sphere of his 
own particular cure.”’—Clergymau’s Obliga- 
tions, p. 340. 

Suum Curque. 


Mr. Ursan, April 1. 
\ HEN did the Welsh assume the 

Leek as their national Badge? 
Some of the antiquaries of that nation 
disclaim it as their cognizance; and 
Owen, in the “‘ Cambrian Biography,” 
says it was worn in consequence of the 
Cymhortha, a practice of the farmers, 
who met to plough the fields of a poor 
man, and brought each a portion of 
leeks for the pottage. 

The Welsh heraldry seems to have 
been peculiar; for Dallaway says, they 
did not adopt the usual symbols before 
the time of Edward I. their bearings 
being a sort of historic paintings. The 
Celtic and Cumraeg races certainly 
carried regular marks of distinction 
between clans, painted on their tar- 
gets; but much information is wanted 
on this mystical science. 

I should feel obliged if I could ob- 
tain, also, information respecting the 
time when the Harp became the na- 
tional arms of Ireland. Does it appear 
before the time of Henry VIII.? Cas- 
saneus de Gloria Mundi says, the an- 
cient arms of Ireland were—a king, 
seated, and holding:a lily, Or, in a field 
Sable ; and I find that sens Aldrova- 
dus represents the shield as containing, 
in one part—Or, an arm holding a 
sword ; and, in the other—a demi-eagle 
in a field Argent. Are there any re- 
presentations of these ancient arms; 
or where are we likely to learn more 
concerning them? 

James Locan. 
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Prior of Lewes’ 


Mr. Ursan, April 21. 


HE subject of the accompanying 

print (see Plate J.) is the crypt 
of the Inn of the Prior of Lewes in 
Southwark, which has lately been ren- 
dered accessible to public inspection 
by the alterations necessary to form the 
approaches of the New London Bridge, 
and which has been described in your 
Magazine for January, p. 67. 1 sup- 
pose that the remains of this building 
were more considerable in the time of 
the historian and topographer Stow, 
who notices it, as you have already 

uoted. 

The crypt is an apartment about forty 
feet in length, by seventeen in width, 
and about fourteen in height, from the 
original floor to the crest of uhe vault- 
ing, which is supported by short semi- 
circular pilasters placed on either side 
of the chamber; three on the east, and 
three on the west. The capitals of these 
columns are in the earliest style of 
Saxon or Anglo-Norman sculpture ; 
from them spring boldly-turned semi- 
circular arches, faced with squared 
masonry. The intercolumniation or 
space between piltar and pillar, is about 
nine feet. The corresponding inter- 
vening spaces between the arches, form 
the cieling, which is accurately groin- 
ed. The walls are of rag-stone, with 
an admixture, especially in the groins, 
of chalk. There are no pilasters in 
the angles forming the ends of the 
chamber. One circumstance in this 
edifice is peculiarly worthy of observa- 
tion ; in the intervening lateral spaces 
between the pillars, where the groin- 
ing would naturally form a pointed 
arch, the arch is not pointed but ellip- 
tical. 

Two small circular-headed windows, 
neatly faced with squared masonry, 
and scarcely twelve inches asunder, * 
are placed at the south end of the build- 
ing, and one at the north. There is 
an oblong opening in the first interco- 
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Jumniation of the west side of the room, 


which led I think to a small staircase ; 


‘in the second and third, between the 


pilasters, were two circular-headed win- 
dows, similar to the rest. So that the 
apartment. was illuminated by five 
apertures exclusive of the doors. At 





_ * Your artist has made an error in these 
windows in his view of the crypt. 1 correct 
it in an enlarged sketch of them, with which 
I senda plan of the building. ' 
Gent. Mac. April, 1830, 
Q 
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the north-east end is a projection, 
making a right angle with the cham- 
ber, and forming the centre, as I think, 
of a mansion in the shape of an half 
H, the hollow side facing to the south. 
In the middle of the north front were 
probably the ‘‘ arched gates” mention- 
ed by Stow. 

I am strongly of opinion that these 
remains are a portion of an edifice, 


. erected on his own land, by William 


de Warren, first Earl, or rather (as 
earldoms at that time had a real do- 
minion over counties) Viceroy of Sur- 
rey, who married the sister of Wil- 
liam Rufus, and who, founding an 
alien Priory of the Cistercian order at 
Lewes in Sussex, among other marks 
of his bounty, conferred perhaps a 
mansion of his own on the Priors, as 
their town residence. The Earls of 
Surrey certainly held a Court in their 
manor of Southwark. 

The building under consideration 
was not, I conceive, a place of worship, 
as it has been designated by Wilkin- 
son, t but rather the sub-aula of some 
stately mansion. It appears, indeed, 
from a passage of Matthew Paris, in 
his Lives of the Abbats of St. Alban’s,¢ 
that houses furnished with crypis were 
of the order appropriated to nobility: 
** Aula nobilissima picta cum concla- 
vibus ct camino et atrio et subaola 
qu palatium regium (quia duplex est 
et criptata) dici potest.’ 

Several fragments of architectural 
carving were discovered in the upper 
parts of the building, strictly of the 
Saxon style, and some much resembling 
the ornaments on the font at Darent 
Church, Kent, which I have described 
in vol. xcvil. ii. p. 457, of your Mis- 
cellany. Portions of Roman tiles, a 
sure mark, when coupled with other 
circumstances, of high antiquity, were 
found worked into the walls. Under 
the floor of the school-room above, 
many tradesmen’s tokens were discover- 
ed, and ] have asmall brass coin of Con- 
stantius, picked out of the rubbish.§ 

The quantity of earth which at pre- 
sent fills this vault, up to the capitals 
of the columns, was probably .intro- 
duced to bring it to a level with some 





+ Londina IIlustrata. 

{ Vite viginti trium Sancti Albani Ab- 
batum, p. 142, edit. Watts. 

§ Obverse, Constantius Nob. Czsar.— 
Reverse, Gloria Exercitus (two soldiers). 
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adjoining modern cellars, for the con- 
venience of removing casks, &c. In- 
deed it is said that this ancient vault- 
ing was unknown to the possessors of 
the upper part of its site, and was oc- 
cupied for a century by persons who 
had casvally broken into it from an 
adjacent souterrein. 

A little historical taste, and a little 
respect for the vestigia subterranea, 
now indeed almost the only tangible 
evidence of old London, might have 
still preserved this most curious and 
early specimen of architecture for agés 
to come, and the new road, or any 
other superstructure, might have been 
formed over the vault ; but the Vanda- 
lism which sometimes marks the march 
of modern improvement, in a few days 
will, I fear, sweep the residence of 
Earl Warren, or the Inn of the Prior 
of Lewes, from the surface of the earth. 

Yours, &c. A. J. K. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Jan. 27. 

] SEND you the analysis of a theory 

which I am preparing for the press, 
in hopes that some of your ingenious 
Correspondents may be induced to 
pursue the subject, and, through the 
medium of your columns, give me the 
benefit of their investigations. 

Dr. Whitaker says, ‘if any anti- 
quary should think fit to write a disser- 
tation on the antiquity of nicknames 
in England, he may meet with ample 
materials in the Compotus of Bolton 
Abbey; for here are found Adam Blun- 
der, Simon Paunche, Richard Drunken, 
Tom Noght, and Whirle the Carter; 
the last, I suppose, by an antiphrasis, 
from the slowness of his rotatory mo- 
tion.” * The general doctrine of sur- 
names, however, is too complex to be 
reduced to any simple theory ; too ar- 
bitrary to be methodically arranged and 
systematized to the entire satisfaction 
of the theorist; and too confused, 
both in its nature and design, to afford 
any certain clue by which he may 
be safely guided through the mazy la- 
byrinth, whether his design be to trace 
their origin, or to parsue the ramified 
theme through all its complicated 
windings and sinuosities. 

If our researches be commenced at 
that period when surnames were first 
assumed by our nobility as marks of 
distinction and pre-eminence, we are 
still enveloped in doubt and uncer- 
tainty; for the few names of that era 


* History of Craven, p. 342. 
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which may be considered as originals, 
afford no specific rule to account for 
the myriads which are in existence at 
the present time. For an approxima- 
tion to truth, therefore, we must look 
to contingencies, both of ancient and 
modern occurrence ; for there does not 
exist a title of honour, or an epithet of 
disgrace ; an appellation of scorn, deri- 
sion, or contempt; a learned profes- 
sion, a menial employment, an article 
of common utility, a trade, a handi- 
craft, a locality, an excellence, or a 
misfortune, but has given rise to a fa- 
mily name; which, receiving various 
changes and modifications from the 
effects of a provincial dialect, vicious 
pronunciation, and pun, has produced 
the unlimited number of surnames 
with which the world now abounds. 

I am persuaded, however, that the 
surname is not an assumption of 
these comparatively modern times ; for 
the remotest ages of antiquity furnish 
unquestionable evidence of the use of 
patronymics, how much soever they 
may have been blended or confounded 
with the cognomen ; although it may 
be worthy of a passing remark, that 
theoretically, the family name being 
unalterable, the additional one, in strict 
propriety of speech, should be deno- 
minated the surname. Taking Selah 
for a surname, however, in its usual 
acceptation, we find Methu-Selah se- 
veral hundred years before the flood: 
and shortly after that event, we per- 
ceive unequivocal traces of surnames. 
Melchi-Zedek, king of righteousness, 
is evidently a name compounded of 
two distinct parts, the one expressive 
of earthly dignity, the other of a pecu- 
liar mental quality by which the indi- 
vidual was distinguished. Joseph in 
Egypt was surnamed Abrech, the 
king’s father; and to the same effect 
we find Hiram Abif, Ben Ammi, and 
many others of common occurrence in 
the sacred writings. 

In the mythology of pagan nations, 
according to Bryant and Faber, the 
names of the gods and heroes were 
generally compounded of two or more 
radicals, which, like the origin of many 
of our modern surnames, expressed 
the nature, character, or qualities of 
the personage to whom they were ap- 
plied. Thus Apollo was Ab-Baal-On, 
the father of Baal, the sun; Phoebus 
was Ph'Ob-As, the fiery serpent ; 
Pallas, P’Al-As, the god of fire; Deu- 
calion was Du-Cal-Jonah, the god of 
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the white dove ; Atlas, At-Al-As, the 
fiery god of heat; Dagon, Dag-On, 
the solar fish, god, &c. &c. 

Amongst the Romans surnames were 
probably adopted at the period when 
the treaty with the Sabines was ra- 
tified and confirmed; that the family 
omy of each nation might be guses 

y transmitting its peculiar designa- 
tions to posterity; and it has been re- 
marked by some writers, that amongst 
both Greeks and Romans there existed 
an ancient and superstitious belief, that 
individual prosperity depended much 
on the signification of the proper name. 

The Roman system of family names 
is too notorious to need a comment 
here, and I pass on to that of our own 
country, which is the more immediate 
object of the present essay. Many 
names amongst the ancient Britons 
were compounded from personal qua- 
lities, influence, or dignity; as 4 
warch Hen, or Llywarch the aged; 
Uthyr Bendragon, the wonderful su- 
pene leader; Cyn-Felyn or Melyn, 

e with the golden hair; Garan-Hir, 
the lofty crane; Pen-Daran, lord of 
thunder; Rhuddlwm-Gawr, the red, 
bony giant; Gwydion-ab-Don, Gwy- 
dion the son of Don; Cyn-Llo, calf- 
head, a silly fellow, &c. &c. The 
Saxons also used compound names ; 
sometimes from personal peculiarities, 
as Wullfsic-se-Blaca, or the pale; 
Thurceles-H witan,or the white; Ethel- 
werde-Stameran ; Godwine- Dreflan, 
&c.; or from mental qualities, as, 
Ethel-Bald, noble and valiant; Cyning- 
Gund, a royal favourite; Lud-Wic 
(Ludovic or Lewis) the refuge of the 
people ; Sige-Bald, bold in victory, 
&c. Sometimes a person was desig- 
nated from his habitation, which in 
process of time might become the con- 
firmed name of the family ; as Elfric 
at Bertune ; Leonmere at Biggrafan ; 
and sometimes from the name of his 
father, as Elfgare-Elfan-sun ; Sired- 
Elfrides-sun ;* and these were subse- 
quently converted by the Normans 
into a single name; as, for instance, 
William the son of Walter became 
William Fitzwalter ; John the son of 
Paine was John Fitzpaine, &c.; and 
from this period the theory of proper 
names becomes still more diversified. 
Some individuals were distinguished 
by a territorial appellation, as Wal- 





* Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. iv. p. 5. 
Verstegan, c. 8. 
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terus de Grymesby, Johannes de Cave, 
Ricardus de Ravenser, Petrus de New- 
ton: others have been graced with a 
double name, the one referring to the 
place of their birth, and the other to 
their residence, as, Willielmus de 
Holm ce Beverlaco, Johannes de Scar- 
deburg de Beverlaco; some were de- 
signated from certain prominent fea- 
tures in their bodily appearance, as 
Adam Greyhaires ; Johannes Pinguis ; 
some from their colour, as Williel- 
mus Niger; Alanus Albus; some 
from fell sports, as Robertus Au- 
ceps ; Willielmus Arbalistarius ; Fran- 
cis Forestarius ; while domestics and 
retainers were usually surnamed ac- 
cording to the nature of their em- 

loyment; as Simon Ironmonger, 
an de Bakester, Walterus de 
Buttiler, John Daylaborer, or Wil- 
lielmus Camerarius, Radulfus Pin- 
cerna, Ricardus Stabularius, Johannes 
Tinetor, &c. These classes I could 
extend indefinitely from Charters and 
Compoti in which they abound. ‘ Di- 
vers of our ancestors,” says Verstegan, 
**took their surnames by reason of 
their abode in or neer some place of 
note, where they settled themselues 
and planted their ensueing families, as 
within tunes or fensed places, or at a 
wood, a hil, a feild, a green, a brook, a 
bourn, a foord, a great tree, and sundry 
the lyke. Whereby for example, Ro- 
bert of, or at the Green, was so called 
because hee dwelt on or by a green; 
and afterwards the preposition of be- 
came by vulgar hast to be a, when of 
Robert of Green, he was called Robert 
a Green; and the a lastly quyte left 
out, hee remayned only Robert Green; 
and the lyke may bee sayd of others in 
the lyke manner.” 

In modern times we find some parti- 
cular names disseminated through all 
ranks and gradations of society, spread 
over every part of the habitable globe 
where surnames prevail, and insinuat- 
ing themselves into the most obscure 
recesses of mankind ; whilst others are 
of very rare occurrence. Of the former 
description is the name of Smith, with 
all its variations of nation, province, 
and family; and of the latter are El- 
lerker, Legard,and Wilberforce, which 
are peculiar to the county of York, and 
families of these names have been esta- 
blished there for many centuries. This 
class is seldom to be met with out of 
its own district, except from family 
migrations, as though the names were 
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tiatives of that peculiar soil, and refused 
to flourish if transplanted into another. 
Thus we find the primitive names of 
Jones, Davies, Gryffith, and Powell, 
in Wales; Macpherson, Campbell, 
Douglas, and others, in Scotland ; 
O’Brien in Ireland ; Carruthers and 
Burnside in the north of England ; 
Poynder and Thwaite in Lancashire ; 
Tryce in Worcestershire ; ‘T're and 
Pen in Cornwall; Poyzer in Derby- 
shire, and others in like manner through- 
out every province in the kingdom. 

Some surnames have been tortured 
by ignorance or wantonness, until they 
have become lost and completely swal- 
lowed up in the substituted anomaly. 
Thus within the last century, as [ 
have discovered by consulting paro- 
chial registers, a family named Hau- 
forth has been changed into Alford ; 
Keymish into Cammiss, and Vaustell 
into Fussey. Caprice has frequently 
affixed a bye-naine to a child, which 
has adhered to him throughout the 
whole of his life, and in the end has 
become the name of his family. Nay, 
in the exercise of my professional 
duties, [ have not only met with num- 
bers of people ignorant of the ortho- 
graphy of their own name, but have 
in one instance baptized the children 
of two brothers, who actually spell 
their family name so variously as to 
give it the — of a different 
appellation. ‘To similar causes may be 
attributed the gradual change of origi- 
nal names, which in the end would 
produce that complicated variety which 
now exists in the world. 

In the classification of these sur- 
names, it has already been observed, 
that in early times the principal inha- 
bitants of this nation assumed the 
name of the place which gave them 
birth, or where their estates were situ- 
ated, which ultimately became the fa- 
mily name; and in most cases this 
name is still retained. But the most 
numerous class consists of derivations 
from natural and artificial objects ; 
then follow those compounded from 
Christian names, the chief of which 
terminate in son; some are derived 
from the names of animals; and some 
from kingdoms and people, countries 
and towns; others take their rise from 
trades or colours ; many from the hu- 
man frame, or the qualities of the body 
or mind; some from the parts of a 
dwelling house and its appendages ; a 
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few from the weather, appearances in 
the heavens, the seasons, elements, 
and cardinal points of the compass ; 
and a few others from good or evil for- 
tune, titles of honour, ecclesiastical 
dignities, e¢ hoc genus omne. 

0 account for, and accurately to 
class, the whole circle of surnames 
which at present abound in the world, 
would probably exceed the capacity of 
the most talented individual, unless his 
whole and undivided attention were 
devoted to its study and developement ; 
and itis to be feared that the effect 
might appear greatly disproportionate 
to the means employed. In this re- 
spect the theory of surnames bears an 
affinity to the doctrine of fluxions; 
without the advantage of equal utility ; 
for, as a knowledge of algebra, geo- 
metry, logarithms, and infinite series, 
is equally and indispensably necessary 
to a right understanding of fluxions ; 
so, to enter fully into the theory of 
surnames, an intimate acquaintance 
with history and antiquities,—dead and 
living languages,—the state of society 
and manners in all ages and nations,— 
localities and_peculiarities,—national 
and family connexions,—the passions 
and prejudices of human nature,—the 
cant words and technical phrases of 
every description of men,—is absolutely 
essential; else the anxious theorist 
will be at a loss to comprehend the 
origin 6f many uncouth names, or the 
relation they bear to each other, diver- 
sified as they are by a succession of 
shades and tints which are almost im- 
perceptible; and he will find it diffi- 
cult to determine with undeviating ac- 
curacy, whether many of the names he 
investigates be primitive, derivative, or 
contingent; or to trace them through 
all the devious and uncertain etymolo- 
gies in which they are imbedded and 


entwined. Geo. OLIvER. 
Mr. Urean, 
LYMPTON St. Maurice, coms- 


monly called Plympton Maurice, 
or Plympton Earls, is a borough and 
market town, situated in a fertile vale, 
40 miles S.W. of Exeter, and 5 E. of 
Plymouth, being nearly 2 miles from 
the river Plym, whence it derives its 
name. It contains about 100 houses, 
arranged principally into two streets, 
crossing each other somewhat in the 
form of the letter T. The inhabitants 
are computed at 700. 
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The buildings of interest are the 


Church, Guildhall, and Grammar 
School, and the ruins of a castle on 
the north. The Calvinists have also a 
small Meeting-house. 

The Guildhall is a large and by no 
means inelegant structure, standing on 
granite pillars; against the front are 
two small niches, one containing the 
arms of Sir Hugh Trevor, Knt. with 
the date 1696; the other is vacant. 
The dining room is ornamented with 
the portraits of George 1. and II., Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (by himself), and se- 
veral members of the Corporation. 

The Grammar School is a little to 
the S.E. of the Church, and is a stately 
edifice in the Gothic style, supported 
by an extensive piazza. It was found- 
ed in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, by Elizeus Hele, Esq. for the 
education of the youth belonging to 
the hundred of Plympton,* and was 
built by his executors in 1664. In the 
masters house adjoining, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was born in 1723, his father 
being at that time master of the school. 

In the principal street are several 
old houses standing on piazzas, called 
the “* Penthouse,” underneath which 
the pigmy market is held on Fridays. 
Tradition says the greater part of the 
town, when in the meridian of its 
mercantile grandeur, was built in the 
same manner. 

On the north side of the town are 
the ruins of a castle. The keep, which 
was circular, stood on an artificial hill 
60 feet high ; a part of the outer wall 
only is now remaining: this is of great 
thickness, and is about twenty feet 
high in the highest part ; two apertures 
(apparently flues) a foot square, run 
through it, several feet from each 
other. This hill has obviously sunk 
in the centre, certainly confirming the 
report of its being hollow, and com- 
municating with the Priory of Plymp- 
ton St. Mary. The green is in the 
form of an amphitheatre, and is sur- 
rounded by a deep fosse, which once 
communicated with the Plym, though, 
by means of embankments, this river 
has for centuries ceased to fill it with 
its waters. The sides are considerably 
elevated above the middle, and are 





* The hundred of Plympton comprises 
the parishes of Plympton St. Mary, Plymp- 
ton Shaugh, Plymstock, Wembury, Brix- 
ton, and Yealmton, 
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planted with trees, affording an agree- 
able walk for the inhabitants. 

This castle was the residence of De 
Redvers, Earl of Devon, who was Ba- 
ron of Plympton, of whom many of 
the neighbouring gentry held lands in 
castle-guard; among whom was his 
castellan, named De Plympton, whose 
son assuined the name of his estate De 
Newenham ; an heiress of this family 
in the reign of Hen. IT. was married to 
Adam le Stroud,* whose descendants 
still retain it: a singular circumstance, 
that they should be the only family 
which still hold the lands originally 
granted to their ancestors, when even 
the ownership of the castle has long 
since passed from the family of its an- 
cient lords, and many of their offspring 
are obliged ‘‘to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow.” 

On the extinction of the family of 
de Redvers in the male line, by the 
death of Baldwin, eighth Earl of De- 
von, without issue, in the reign of 
Edward I. the barony of Plympton, to- 
gether with the earldom, became the 
property of his sister, the lady Isabella, 
wife of William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle ; she likewise dying issue- 
less, her titles and extensive domains 
passed to Hugh Courtney, her cousin, 
Baron of Oakhampton, the son and 
heir of Mary, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam, surnamed De Vernon from his 
birth-place, by her first husband Sir 
Robert Courtney, Knt. This Hugh 
at first neglected to assume the dignity 
and functions of Earl of Devon, until 
compelled to do so by the King. He 
died iu the reign of Edward II]. Af- 
tera series of forfeitures and restora- 
tions, this title finally passed from the 
Courtney family by the death (gene- 
rally supposed by poison) of Edward, 
son of Henry, created Marquis of Exe- 
ter by Henry VIII. This Henry was 
attainted and beheaded in 1538, and 
his titles and estates forfeited to the 
Crown; but Mary restored the Earl- 
dom to Edward, she being greatly at- 
tached tohim. He died unmarried at 
Padua in 1556: his possessions were 
divided among his nearest relatives, 
who were the descendants of the four 
sisters of his great-grandfather. This 
castle, after passing through various , 
families, was purchased some years 
ago by the present Earl of Morley, of 





* Now spelt Strode. 
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Admiral Palmer of White-hall in this 
parish. This gentleman has since left 
the neighbourhood. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Mau- 
rice, and was originally founded as a 
Chantry chapel by John Brackley, esq. 
It consists of a nave, chancel, and two 
aisles, with a neat tower at the west 
end. The interior is plain, and the 
aisles are separated by obtuse arches. 
The walls were formerly decorated 
with scriptural sentences, adorned with 
angels, &c.; but about three years 
since, when the Church was white- 
washed, they were defaced, though 
they can still be distinctly traced. 
This practice is unfortunately too com- 
mon, and cannot be too severely repro- 
bated. 

The pulpit was erected in 1670, and 
is neatly divided into smal! pannels, 
The font, which is ancient, is sur- 
mounted by a modern wooden cover. 
In the south aisle is an ancient seat, 
on which is rudely carved the figure of 
a man bearing a cross: near this on 
the wall is an unassuming monument, 
containing the following inscription, 
in Roman capitals : 


*¢ Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant 
Thomas William Jones, son of Mr. Richard 
Jones, surgeon of this place, commander of 
his Majesty’s schooner Alphea, of ten guns 
and forty men. She was blown up in a 
night action with the French privateer Le 
Reynard, of fourteen guns and fifty men, 
near the Start Point, on the ninth of Sep- 
tember Mpcccx111.; when, after an obsti- 
nate contest of two hours and a half, the ene- 
my having made two unsuccessful attempts 
to board, were, according to their own ac- 
count, clearly overpowered. This monu- 
ment is erected by the family of Lieutenant 
Jones, in affectionate remembrance of an 
amiable relative, and in grateful respect to 
the loyalty and valour of those who support- 
ed him in that memorable conflict.” 


On the floor in the eastern end of 
the same aisle, is the inscription fol- 
lowing, in black letter; 


«¢ Will. Snelling, Gent. twise Maior of 
this towne : he died the xx day of Nouem- 
ber, 1624. 

The man whose bodie that here doth lie, 
Beganne to liue when he did die ; 

Good both in life and death he prou’d, 
And was of God and man belou'd, 

Now he liueth in heauen’s ioy, 

And never more to feele annoy.” 


On each side the*entrance of the 
chancel is an opening, leoking into 
either aisle, through which the people 
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might see the host elevated. On the 
south side of the altar is an old tablet, 
with this inscription : 
‘< Hic citus est 
Thomas Browne, hujus ecclesize 
Min. et schol vicinze Pieeceptor, 
in agro Eborac: natus, 
in coll. edis X'ti apud Cant: 
educatus, 
eximnia doctrina, morum suavitate, 
et dexteritate instruendi, 
nemini secundus. 
Objit dec: oct: die Maii 
MDCXCVIII. 
Mariti memoriz sacrum 
hoe marmor sepulchrale 
vxor posuit.”’ 


Near it is a white marble slab to the 
memory of Katherine Kite, who died 
in May 1811, aged 69, and William 
Kite, Gent. her husband, who died in 
Oct. 1815, aged 70. 


Also a wooden tablet, with the fol- 
lowing: 

*‘ Mem. anno Dom. 1687. 

** That Mrs. Mary Moulton of this pra- 
rish, the widdow of Edward Moulton, Gent. 
(out of her pious bounty) gave the rents of 
one feild called Hilly Feild to the poor of 
this parish, to be distributed yearly on the 
25th of December. And alsoe gave the 
rents and profits of another feild, commouly 
called Pryor’s Parke, scituate in the parish 
of Plimpton St. Mary, unto the minister 
and poor of y’s parish, to be divided eqvally 
between them. And did likewise give the 
rents and profits of another feild commonly 
called Horsman’s Meadow, scituate within 
this parish, unto the minister and ministers 
that shall actually serue the cure within this 
parish, for ever.” 

On the opposite side is another of 
minor donations, and a neat white 
marble monument to the memory of 
Lucy, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Forster of this town, who died on the 
Ist of Feb. 1826, aged 11 years and 7 
months, 

In the north aisle is a handsome 
monument: 

** Sacred to the memory of Rowland Cot- 
ton, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s ships 
and vessels in Plymouth Port, son of the 
Jate Sir Lynch Cotton, Bart. of Comber- 
mere Abbey, in the county of Chester, who 
died the 30th day of November, 1793, in 
the 53d year of his age,” 

There are likewise two tablets com- 
memorative of Mrs. Frances Full, who 
died Oct. 29, 1803, aged 73, and Miss 
Charlotta Lofter, who died in April 
1811, aged 52. 
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On the floor is a stone, with this 
inscription, nearly obliterated, round 
the margin: 


“«Credo: I beleeve that although after 
my skinne worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God. Iob, xix. 26.” 


In the centre: 

«*T beleeue that neither death nor life, 
states nor principalities nor powers, nor 
thinges present, nor things to com, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other *** shall 
be able to separate me from the loue of God 
which ¥ * ¥, I beleeve this, if thou ***¥ 
bee saued, asdid * * * Burried here 
* * * December 1634.” 


There are many monumental in- 
scriptions on the oor in the body of 
the Church, chiefly at the entrance of 
the chancel, but they are either much 
mutilated, or covered by the pews. 

In the fret-work of the windows are 
some remnants of painted glass. 

In the church-yard are a few tombs, 
but of no interest to the tourist. One, 
however, on the north records the 
name of the Rev. Robert Forster, who 
was above forty years minister of the 
parish. He died in 1800, aged 70. 

At the north-east of the town is a 
large, square, heavy -looking brick 
mansion, with the north and south 
fronts of Bath-stone. It was built in 
the early part of the last century, by 
Mr. Secretary Treby,* and is com- 
monly known by the name of the 
**Great House.” Though aninhabit- 
ed,t it contains many good portraits of 
the Treby family. 

The parish was taken out of Plymp- 
ton St. Mary, and is probably the 
smallest in the kingdom, as it scarcely 
contains 150 acres. Plympton is one 
of the four stannary towns} appertain- 
ing to the tin-mines of Devon. It isa 
place of great antiquity, and formerly 
of much commercial importance. It 
was first incorporated by Baldwyn de 
Redvers, Earl of Devon, in 1242, who 
granted it the same privileges that 
Exeter then enjoyed, together with 
the fairs, markets, &c. reserving a 
yearly rent of 24/. 2s. 3d. Its incor- 
poration was many years previous to 
that of Plymouth, the recollection of 





* He was Secretary to Charles II. 

+ The present Mr. Treby resides at Good- 
amoor, in Plympton St..Mary, about three 
miles distant. 

~ These are Tavistock, Chagford, Ash- 
burton, and Plympton. 


Plympton.— Peterchurch. 
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which is preserved in the following 
distich : 
<< Plympton was a borough town, 
When Plymouth was a furzy down.” 


It is now of little consequence. The 
Plym, which anciently flowed up to 
the castle walls, now approaches no 
nearer than a mile and a half, and the 
turnpike road is more than a quarter 
of a mile distant. Its market, from 
being the first in the county, has 
dwindled down to two or three butch- 
ers’ stalls. It has, however, several 
cattle fairs in the year, generally well 
attended ; and still continues to send 
representatives to Parliament, which 
it has done ever since the reign of Ed- 
ward I. The freemen are chiefly non- 
resident. JosEpH CHATTAWAY. 


Mr. Ursan, April 5. 
7 OUR Correspondent E.I.C., whose 
taste and judgment as an architec- 
tural critic and oe ea! are so fre- 
quently displayed in the pages of your 
Magazine, at p. 203 of your present 
Volume, complains of two or three 
omissions in my little account of Pe- 
terchurch, which appeared in the De- 
cember number,—omissions which I 
will now endeavour to supply. 

First, of the dimensions. ‘The apart- 
ment lettered A, is 52 feet long by 26 
fi. Gin. wide; B, 22 ft. 3 in. by 21 ft. ; 
C, 16 ft. by 19 ft. Gin. ; D terminating 
in a half circle (not an ellipse, as your 
artist has represented,) the radius of 
which is 7 feet 7 inches, and the dis- 
tance from the step, marked in the 
plan by a transverse line, to the wall 
eastward, is 13 ft. 7in. The walls 
throughout are 3 ft. Qinches in thick. 
ness. I regret equally with your Cor- 
respondent the absence of a scale to 
the engraving, but the blame will not 
attach to me, inasmuch as a scale was 
appended to the drawing which ac- 
companied my communication, 

I cannot agree in the opinion ex- 
pressed by your Correspondent, that 
the portions D, C, formed the first 
Church, A and B having been subse- 
quently added,—without indeed the 
erection of the latter followed imme- 
diately upon the completion of the 
former,—and my reasons are as follow. 

1. From the uniform thickness of 
the walls.—We know that the anti- 
quity of a building may generally be 
inferred from the quantity of materials 
consumed in its formation, the oldest 
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walls being imemnenesiz stout and 
strong, having withstood the ravages 
of time and the revolutions of king- 
doms; that as civilization advanced, 
and architecture became studied as a 
‘science, the quantity of materials used 
was considerably reduced, the support 
‘being nicely and duly apportioned to 
the weight it had to bear. In the pre- 
sent fabric no distinction of this kind 
can be made between the chancel and 
the nave. The brushes of the indus- 
trious whitewasher within, and rough- 
caster without, prevent a more minute 
examination of the structure of these 
walls. 

2. From the similarity of the style 
of architecture which prevails through- 
out every part of the edifice, the tower 
only excepted.—The main’ charac- 
teristic of the chancel is its semi-cir- 
cular work, all the arches being of 
that form. It is entered from the 
nave B, under a lofty semi-circular 
arch,—which arch is now walled up, 
and a small door in the pointed style 
inserted; all the windows formerly 
were loop-holes with semi-circular 
heads, although ouly three of them 
retain their original shape and size. 
Now we find in the nave A, B, the 
same prevailing characteristic. The 
two apartments communicate under a 
semi-circular arch ; the south door has 
a semi-circular head, and is enriched 
with the peculiar ornaments of the 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Anglo- 
Norman buildings; four of the win- 
dows are semi-circular arched loop- 
holes, and two recesses at the sides of 
the north door were likewise loop- 
holes,—these correspond even in di- 
mensions to those in the chancel. 
Thus the strictest uniformity of style 
is perceptible in the principal features 
of every portion of this building. 

East-Ham and Dunwich Churches, 
adduced as examples in your Corre- 
spondent’s communication, are favour- 
able to my notion; to these may, per- 
haps, be added the Church of Lasting- 
ham in Yorkshire. The Church of 
Stewkeley, co. Buckingham, is in the 
Norman style, and has three square 
apartments, the middlemost surmount- 
ed by a tower; Iffley Church, co. Ox- 
ford, of the same period, is similar in 

lan.* 

May not the high-altar have been 
situated in the chancel B? and that B 

* See Britton’s Architectural Antiqui- 
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was the chancel, or a part of it, is ob- 
vious, from its being separated from 
the nave by the rood-loft; C and D 
being used occasionally in the same 
manner, and for the same purposes, as 
the retro-choir or lady-chapel of our 
cathedral and collegiate churches, or 
for the celebration of obits. 

I will now venture, Mr. Urban, to 
offer an opinion as to the probable 
dates of the several parts of this re- 
markable Church. 

The four apartments were built at 
one and the same time, and may, with 
the font, be referred to the eleventh 
century. The north door and its porch 
are in the lancet-pointed style, which 
was in fashion during the thirteenth 
century; and the piscina, under the 
south-east window of the nave A,— 
near to which doubtless was founded 
an altar,—is perhaps of the same ora 
little later date. The larger windows, 
the rood-loft staircase, lighted by a 
small square-headed opening, the door 
forming the communication between 
C, D, and the tower, cannot be assign- 
ed te an earlier period than the fife 
teenth century. The spire was, I be- 
lieve, put up in the year 1782. 

The ancient altar is a curiosity.* Al- 
tar-tables are frequently met with in 
our old churches, not occupying, it is 
true, their former dignified situations, 
but quite as usefully appropriated as 
paving stones. If the zeal of our early 
reformers had extended no further than 
removing the altars, sacred images, and 
other mummeries of the Popish reli- 
gion, we should have but little cause 
to complain; but unfortunately the 
truly useful, innocent, and ornamental 
labours of our pious ancestors were 
neither respected nor spared. It is to 
be hoped the ‘liberalism’ and infi- 
delity of modern times, will not tend to 
the utter destruction of the few re- 
mains which escaped the fury of the 
Reformation and the Commonwealth. 

Yours, &. WutL1amM Sawyer. 


ties, vols. II. and V. Mr. Fosbroke consi- 
ders Stewkeley Church to be of much 
greater antiquity; Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, p. 90. 

* In the Chapel of the Pix, Westminster, 
the altar is still in existence ; it is delineated 
by the late Mr. J. Carter, aud described in 
your vols. Lxxxiv. i. p. 9, and xcu1. ii. p. 
132, and in the Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties. See also Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 
vol, 11. p. 299., 
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ANCIENT SEALS. 


ten Seals in the accompanying 
engraving (Plate II.) are com- 
municated by various Correspondents. 

The particularly handsome and well 
engraved impression, fig. 1, is from a 
perfectly preserved brass matrix, which 
was found -about the last day of the 
year 1828, ‘in digging a grave in the 
church-yard of Southwell, Notting- 
hamshire. Its inscription, 

Gorge rpgmapden, 


gives the name of its quondam taste- 
ful proprietor. _The fainily of * Ryg- 
mayden, of Lincolnshire,” bore for 
arms, says Edmondson, ‘“‘ Argent, 
three bucks’ heads cabossed Sable.” * 
The coat quartered with this on the 
seal, a chevron between three mullets, 
is a bearing common to so many an- 
cient families, that without a know- 
ledge of the Rygmayden pedigree it 
would be impossible to appropriate it. 

The female figure which forms so 
important a feature of the seal is 
doubiless allusive to the surname. 


The maiden is attired in one of those ‘ 


sumptuous -horn head-dresses, which 
had so long a reign among the fashions 
of female costume. A lady with both 
head-dress and gown of similar form is 
the third figure in Strott’s CXTXth 
plate of Dresses, copied from a book of 
romances presented to Queen Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. Our maiden has also 
the fashionable appendage of a lapdog. 

The helmet which she holds upon a 
sword, and which is surmounted by a 
unicorn’s head as a crest, is nearly si- 
milar to one worn by a knight (assign- 
ed to the date 1512) in the LI Xth plate 
of Dr. Meyrick’s Armour, and which 
is there described as a ‘‘ pondrous tilt- 
ing helmet.” The ring which hangs 
in front was to steady it, by being fas- 
tened to the aoe Fag 

Behind the figure will be perceived 
a fence made of hurdles; this, it is 





* There was another family of this singu- 
lar name seated at Wadaker in Lancashire, 
who bore for arms, Sable, three bucks’ 
heads, cabossed Argent; and for crest, a 
buck’s head erased Sable. The name, 
though very uncommon, is perhaps not 
quite extinct. It occurs once in the almost 
centenarian series of this Magazine, in vol. 
Lxxix. i. 168, where we find that Mr. 
Rigmaiden, of the Amaranthe sloop, distin- 
guished himself in an action off Martinique, 
in December 1808. 

Gent. Mag, April, 1830, 
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conjectured, may have been known 
under the name of a ridge or rig,t and 
in that case we have the rebus of Rig- 
maiden complete. ; 


The silver seal, of which :fig. 2 re-- 


resents an impression, was found in 

larch 1822, among some rubbish at 
Southernhay. Its inscription, 

®. frig thome dene prior’ eronie, 
shows it to have been the seal of bro- 
ther Thomas Dene, prior of Exeter. 
This Thomas Dene was superior of 
the Priory of St. James, common! 
called the old Abbey, in 1428, and is 
presumed to have been the last that 
presided over it, King Henry VI. hav- 


.Ing suppressed the convent as an alien 
_ priory, and appropriated its revenues to 


the endowment of King’s Coll.Cambr.{ 


- His seal affords us an excellent repre- 
.sentation of his patron saint, James the 


Less, with his robe of rough hair, 
his pilgrim’s staff and hat, his wallet 


-strang on his left arm, and a book in 


his hand. 

Fig. 3 has been communicated by 
Dr. Latham of Winchester; and was 
found in January 1829, in the grounds 





-of Mr. Knight of that city. It is an 


antique red cornelian set in silver, with 
a small ring above the head of the fi- 
gure by which it might be suspended. 
As the inscription, S1GILLVM SECRETI, 
informs us it was a secretum or privy 


signet, we may conclude it to have 


been the property of one of those dig- 
nified ecclesiastics, of whom so many 
were anciently resident within the 
walls of Winchester. 

The subject of the antique gem is 
probably a figure of Ceres. She bears 
two ears of corn in her right hand, and 
apparently has a wreath of the same on 
her head. On her left hand she holds 
upright something not very defined, 
but perhaps it may answer to the 
*‘cup, vase, or patera,” with which 





+ In Bailey’s English Dictionary occurs 
this: definition: ‘‘A Rig [of ridendo L. 
laughing], a wanton, ramping girl.” We 


-will not apply to the damsel on the seal such 
.opprobrious epithets, but it must be allowed 


that. Mr. Bailey provides a very probable 
etymology for this at first strange-sounding 
name. We still retain the familiar phrase 
of ‘he is playing his rigs upon you,” when 
one person is bantering another. 

+ Dugdale’s Monasticon, (new edit.) 
vol. V. p. 105. 
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Ceres was sometimes represented. * 
Below is what appears to be a beetle, 
Dut a fracture in the stone near it has 
rendered it incomplete, 

Fig. 4 is the seal of an ancient es- 
tablishment at Hoddesdon in Hertford- 
shire, which does not appear to be no- 
ticed by the County Historians, nor by 
any other writer. The figures repre- 
sented are mentioned in the inscription: 

Sigillum hofpitalig Dancti clement’ 
7 {oei de Hoddesdon. 


Saint Clement, as he was a pope, is 
depicted in the Golden Legend with a 
tiara ; and an anchor in his hand be- 

‘cause he was drowned with one tied 
‘about his neck. In the present ia- 
“gtance he holds in his right hand the 
‘tau-cross with which St. Anthony is 
oemee | drawn; and a book in his 
eft: the symbol of the anchor is placed 
below the figure. 
St. Loe or Eloy is habited in episco- 
‘pal robes, and holds up the two fore- 
fingers of his right hand in the cus- 
“tomary form of benediction. This 
saint was a blacksmith ; he has a ham- 
mer in his left hand, and ‘below him a 
‘horseshoe. -A singular bas-relief re- 
présenting Saint Loe, Loy, or Louis, 
“shoeing the detached leg of a horse, 
‘while the poor animal waits at the 
.door on his three remaining limbs, is 
engraved in our vol. xLvit. p. 416, and 
“elucidated in our vol. xctv. ii. 129, 296. 

Both saints have a radius or glory 
round their heads. 

Fig. 5 is the impression of a brass 
seal which was dug » a few years ago 
near Framlingham. It is supposed by 
our Correspondent D. A. Y. to repre- 
‘sent the gateway of Framlingham Cas- 
tle, and the initials 10, 6. may mean 
.William Brekeston, who was Ward- 
‘robe keeper 1 Edw. III. The letter 
‘® within the doorway perhaps stands 
-for Senéschallus. 

Fig. 6 is a representation of a brass 
‘relic, which was found beneath the 

avement of Minster Church, Thanet. 
ths length, including the moveable ring, 
js four inches, and breadth ‘across the 
Jegeiid one and a half; its thickness is 
about two-eighths of an inch, and _its 
‘weight three and a half ounces. The 
back is flat and perfectly plain. The 
two holes perforated near the extre- 





* Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
p-. 140, 
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mity, and which are matched by two 
in the under plate of brass, were m- 
tended, it is presumed, to secure the 
end of a leathern belt or girdle; and 
the ring makes it probable that it was 
that end which was attached to the 
sword. Another ornament similar to 
this in most particulars, except the 
ring, was engraved in our number for 
October 1818, p.305. It has the same 
sacred monogram jbs’; but appears 
of more modern workmanship. In 
Stothard’s “* Monumental Effigies,”” it 
will be seen that the pendant end of 
the girdle of a figure in Willoughby 
Church, Nottinghamshire, terminates 
with the device of the Virgin and 
Child, over which is inscribed {b#. 
The person represented is in a civil 
habit; but that it was also usual to 
place the same holy name on portions 
of military costume, may be seen in 
the same work on the top of the sword 
scabbard, attached to the effigy, sup- 
—_ to be that of Sir Robert Grus- 
ill, at Hoveringham in Norfolk. 





Mr. Ursan, March 8. 

I SEND you drawings (figs. 7 and 8) 
which I have received from Ireland, 
of an earthen vessel, discovered within 
one of those circular entrenchments 
popularly termed “ Danish Forts.” It 
was transmitted to me ina letter from 
Doone Glebe in the County of Lime- 

rick, with the following particulars. 
‘© A few years since a Mr. White, 
who lives somewhere in the moun- 
tains in this neighbourhood, caused a 
Danish fort to be levelled, and at about 
14 feet from the surface of the ground a 
chamber was discovered. In it ‘were 
found several silver coins, respecting 
which I could obtain no particulars ; 
a spur, said to be of gold, and at pre- 
sent in the possession of Mr. White ; 
and several jars, one of which only 
was preserved by the workmen. Of 
this, the annexed drawing is a correct 
representation. It was given by Mr. 
White to the Rev. Charles Coote, and 
is composed of mottled stone ware, of 
a light brown colour. It height is 
seven inches, and the greatest circum- 
ference sixteen inches. The jars are 
stated to have been of various colours ; 





+ There is also in the back plate a round 
hole into the lozenge-shaped part, which is 
hollow, but distinct from the other. It 
does not appear whether this hole was made 
for any purpose or by accident. 
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one in particular, which was destroyed 
by the falling in of the earth, is de- 
scribed as ‘a most beautiful royal pur- 

le vase of finechina.’ Ina bog called. 
aod not far distant, a sword 
handle of pure gold was reported to 
have been dug up, but I was unable to 
learn what had become of it.” 


Yours, &c. T..C..C. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, April 8. 
HOSE who derive any satisfac- 
tion from inspecting the memo- 
rials of other days, will certainly be 
disappointed on visiting the Churches 
of France. In the most obscure Eng- 
lish village, the archeological wan- 
derer will always find some monument 
calculated to. interest him, either from 
the remoteness of its date, or the re- 
collections it excites. The gravestones 
and mural tablets form a species of lo- 
cal history ;—a history, it is true, which 
is seldom free from hiatus, but which 
is still sufficient to give a correct ac- 
count of the principal men who have 
resided in the neighbourhood, e¢ cele- 
brare domestica facta. 

In France the Churches have been 
stripped of those ornaments. The re- 
volutionary demagogues were afraid of 
such continual, though silent appeals 
to the feelings of the people ; and every 
thing which perpetuated the memory 
of king, noble, or priest, was destroy- 
ed. A few monuments, however, are 
still to be met with; apparent rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto. In some cases 
they have been restored, while in 
others they were spared by the de- 
stroyer. 

St. Eustache is one of the principal 
Churches of Paris, and, frou the appear- 
ance of the walls, it seems to have had 
a considerable number of monuments 
before the Revolution. The Church 
is a fine building ; the outside has been 
left unfinished ; but the inside is lofty, 
and having double aisles formed by 
Gothic columns, the effect is very guod. 
Besides some paintings and relics, this 
Church possesses three monuments 
worthy of notice. 

The first has been erected to the 
memory of the great Colbert, who is 
represented kneeling on a sarcopha- 
gus. There is no other inscription 
than *‘ JEAN Baptiste COLBERT, mi- 
nistre d’état, mort en 1683.” 


The second is a mural tablet, with 
the following epitaph : 


‘*Cy git Frangois de Chevert.........gou- 


Church of St. Eustace.at Paris. 
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verneur de Givet et Charlemont; Lieysenane 
General des armées .....,...... Sans eye@uxs, 
sans fortune, gans appuy, orphelin dés |’en- 
fance, il entra au service § Vage de 11 ans. 
Il s’eleva malgré l’envie, & force de merite.;, 
et chaque grade fut le prix d’une action d’é- 
clat. Le seul titre de Maréchal de France’ 
a manqué, non pas & sa gloire, mais  l’ex- 
emple de ceux qui le prendront pour modele. 
Hl étoit né & Verdun-sur-Meuse, le 2 Fevrier 
1695; il mourut a Paris Je 24 Janvier 1769. 
Priez Dieu pour Je repos de son ime." 


This monument has been defaced, 
and probably would have disappeared, 
had not the inscription contained a re- 
proof of the old regime. The words 
du roy have evidently followed armées, 
and as the tablet is surmounted with 
a bust of Chevert, who is decorated 
with the order of the St. Esprit, it is 
presumable that he had some titles 
which were recited after his name, 
and occupied two lines, which have 
been obliterated. 

The third monument is a tablet of 
black marble, with an_ inscription 
stating, that, on the 26th of April, 
1637, the second Sunday after Easter, 
the Church having been. rebuilt, was 
consecrated by Goudi, Archbishop of 
Paris, in the presence of the President 
Seguier, &c. &e. The inscription fur- 
ther promises indulgence to those who 
may in future attend the anniversary 
service on the second Sunday after 
Easter. It appears that this tablet 
was lost for some time; and, being dis- 
covered in 1810, was replaced with 
solemnity. 

While addressing you upon the mo- 
numents of the Parisian Churches, it 
may not be misplaced to mention a 
Greek inscription over the benjéier of 
the Church des Petits Peres; you will 
ebserve that it can be read backwatds.* 


Niloy cvounwarer, pan moray chi. 
Ablue peccata, non solam faciem. 
Yours, &c. W.S. B. 


P. S. I am far from wishing ta dis- 
ute the correctness of Mr. W. Horton 
loyd, whose statement (p. 194) is 

moreover corroborated by your Oxford 
Correspondent, J. 1.; but whatever 
the Dominicans were called in Eng- 
land, the French lexicographers repre- 
sent the terms Jacobin, Dommican, 
and White Friar, as synonymous. At 
the same time, I am aware that the 
Carmelites, Chartreux, Minimes, and 





* The same as frequently occurs in Eng- 
land ; see our vol. xcv. ii, 2, 194, 39@. 
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others, were also considered Moines 
blancs. Neither will I venture to say 
that the Dominicans did not wear 
black in England, because the dress of 
monks was occasionally changed, as 
appears by the “Recueil de tous les 
Costumes des Ordres Religieux,” b 
the P. Bar, Paris, 1778 ; and Moreri, 
in the articles Carmes and Barrés. In 
France, however, the only difference 
between the dress of the Dominicans 
and that of the Carmelites was this: 
the Carmelites wore a black robe with 
a white tunic, while the Dominicans 
had a white robe and a black tunic. 
This I have been informed of by seve- 
ral persons who were adult before the 
Revolution, and particularly by the 
Tate Bishop of St. Flour, with whom 
I had some conversation upon the mo- 
nastic orders of France, a few months 
before his decease. After all, the ori- 
inal subject of discussion related to 
English, or rather Scotch monks, and 
therefore the production of French au- 
thority is only intended to show that 
the assertion was not thoughtlessly 
hazarded. W:S.B. 


—_o— 


Stray THouGuts on LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE.—No. V. 


XXXVI. ‘ee difference of Byron 
from his forerunners 
in what may be called his epics, ‘‘ The 
Bride of Abydos,” ‘‘ Corsair,” &c. is 
best shown by example. In the poem 
of Mazeppa, speaking of King Charles 
of Sweden’s escape from the field of 
battle, after ‘‘dread Pultowa’s day,” 
he says, 
** His horse fell dead—and Gieta gave 
His own “i 
Here, agreeably to the practice of Ho- 
mer, Virgil and Tasso, and the. theo- 
ries of their critics, we should have a 
beautiful description of Gieta’s horse 
and all its trappings. How does By- 
ron finish the line >— 
««______. and died the Russian’s slave.” 


These lines are perhaps the two finest 
in his works. 

XXXVII. The beauty of German 
is its dictionary, its reproach the gram- 
mar; with English it is just the re- 
verse.. When we have once mastered 
the German grammar, the remainder 
(generally speaking) is all delightful; 
in English we are continually having 
our ears shocked by individual words. 
Fiouw this resulis, however, that while 
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a German sentence cannot be written 
which will not exhibit some defect of 
language, we may by a careful selection 
of words, write whole books in Eng-’ 
lish almost absolutely perfect in this 
respect. The most beautiful language 
on the face of the earth is that in 
which Mrs. Hemans writes her poems. 

Perhaps the very striking beauty of 
our grammar may be principally ow- 
ing to the deformity of our dictionary. 
Adjectives taken from such different 
sources as ours, could not well be re- 
duced to any one form of declension, 
—hence their total freedom from any 
such shackles, and so on with the 
other parts of speech. In languages 
comparatively pure, such as the Greek 
and German, the grammar is in gene- 
ral horribly absurd and difficult. 

XXXVIITI. One of the commonest 
foreign words with which our writers 
are accustomed to deform their English 
composition is the Italian rifacimento, 
or, as some erroneously write it, rifac- 
ciamento. We have an English word 
which will answer quite as well, re- 
Jashionment. 

There is a singular instance of care- 
lessness in Sir Walter Scott’s new His- 
tory of Scotland, published in Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Sir 
Walter, wishing to coin a new word 
answering to the Latin regulus, intro- 
duces the strange abortion kinglet. 
Sir Walter ought to know that this 
diminutive can only be applied to in- 
animate objects as brooklet and river- 
let (or, as it is more commonly writ- 
ten, rivulet). The proper phrase for 
what he wishes to express is Aingling. 

Our grandames used to say spoon- 
Julls; but the present generation is, L 
am afraid, in danger of being ‘* fright- 
ed from its propriety,” by the numer- 
ous tribe of wrongheaded scribes by 
whom it has of late been so frequently 
asserted that the proper expression is 
spoonsful. What, however, can be 
plainer than that the word spoonfuil is 
a substantive, meaning a_ sutlicient 
quantity to fill a spoon, and that in 
consequence its proper plural is spoon- 
Julls. To talk about a few spoonsful, 
a great many spoonsful, is absurd; and 
what would be more ludicrous than 
when talking of a single individual, to 
say that ‘unfortunately he tumbled 
into the Thames, and before he could 
be taken out, had swallowed a great 
many mouthsfull of water.” 


XXXIX. The languages that can 
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rise the highest in point of style are 


also subject to sink the lowest. Latin 
is the one that has the greatest swing ; 
French the least. Latin is conse- 

uently the language the least fitted 
for scientific works, to which it has 
been so long mistakenly applied. It 
does not follow, however, that French 
is the most, because, though the gram- 
mar of that language may be well fitted 
for such a purpose, its dictionary is ill, 
the scientific terms being taken from 
another language, and the poverty of 
French compounds precluding the 
possibility of any alteration in this re- 
spect. In German these scientific 
terms are taken from its own stores, 
but its complicated grammar gives that 
language a facility of inversion, which, 
while it often enables its authors to 
reach the topmost pinnacle of the sub- 
lime, still oftener leads them to become 
obscure, and even unintelligible. Eng- 
lish, through the simplicity of its 
grammar, would, if its scientific terms 
were self-derived, as in German (and 
nothing but the obstinacy of Englisin 
authors prevents it), become the best 
calculated in the world for the com- 
munication of knowledge in a plain 
and easy manner. 

Galitfe, in the curious essay in which 
he attempts to prove that Latin is de- 
rived from Russian (it may be found 
extracted in the last volume of the Old 
Series of the New Monthly Magazine), 
maintains that the Latin nubes, a 
cloud, comes from the Russian helo 
(nebo) ‘‘heaven.” This seems ab- 
surd at first sight, but its improba- 
bility is lessened, when we find that 
in Swedish the word sky means cloud. 

XL. In a review of Capt. Hall’s 
Travels in No. 45 of that clever work, 
the North American Review, we find 
the following passages : 

«¢ While at New York, Capt. Hall visited 
the high school for girls, and while there, 
on being appealed to on the subject of read- 
ing, entered into an argument with the 
schoolmistress on the pronunciation of the 
words combat and chivalry. The little girls, 
it seems, had pronounced the o in the first 
word like o in commerce, and the ch in chi- 
valry like sh. Captain Hall very properly 
and correctly informed her that in England 
the o in the word in question was pronounc- 
ed like short w, cumbat, and the ch as in 
chin, and that such was the pronunciation 
of Walker’s Dictionary. 

‘**In‘a subsequent part of this work Cap- 
tain Hall relates the substance of a conver- 


sation which he held with Mr. Noah Webs- 
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ter, in which that gentleman stated that in 
reference to words pronounced differently in . 
the two countries, ‘he would adopt that 
pronunciation which was most consonant to. 
the principles of the English language. For 
example, you in England say chivalry, we 
as generally say shivalry, but I should cer- 
tainly give it according to the first er i as 
more consistent with the principle of the 
language. * blll r. Webster, it 
seems, thinks that in America deaf is pro- 
nounced deef, and chivalry is pronounced 
shivalry. We differ as to the fact in both 
cases, or rather our experience is different 
from Mr. Webster’s experience. If our ears 
do not mislead us, both these words are 
generally pronounced by good speakers in 
America as they are in England.” 


It is observed, in another part of this 
same Review, that it is a very hard 
matter to decide questions of pronun- 
ciation ; and this is a notable instance 
of the truth of the remark. The writer 
of these ** Stray Thoughts” has never 
been out of England, and has mostly 
resided in the capital ; yet he has more 
frequently heard the word combat pro- 
nounced with the 0, as in commerce, 
than otherwise; and it has never oc- 
curred to him to hear the first two letters 
of chivalry sounded otherwise than sh. 
Who is to decide? 

XLI. What at present seems most 
wanted in the language, is a judicious 
essay on the manner of forming com- 
pounds. It is bare ignorance on this 
subject which has deformed our mother- 
English with half the scientific bar- 
barisms which disgrace its dictionary. 
When we observe that by merely at- 
taching a preposition to a substantive, 
we have it in our power to form an 
elegant adjective, as in the case of 
underground, aloveground, &c. we may 
well wonder why we should find in 
our English books, subaqueous for 
underwater, submarine for undersea, 
sulbarenaceous for undersand, subcortical 
for underbark, and hundreds of others, 
as bad and as indefensible. Why also, 
when, by simply attaching a preposition 
to a verb, we can form such expresssive 
words as outcast, offscum, and others 
of the same kind, do we suffer the 
wretched debris to be creeping into our 
dictionaries, in place of the forcible 
offlread, which, while debris is in- 
variable, might, as the case altered, be 
changed for offrush, offscrape, offdrop, 
or 7 other terms, equally forcible 


and plain. Our language excels even, 
German in the power of forming 
names, at once descriptive of the form 
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and the use of implements, such as 
walkingstick and speaking-trumpet. 
XLII. The distinction of who and 
which is a great blemish on our lan- 
guage, as it introduces all the absurd 
nonsense of genders into our relative 
pronouns, where it is wholly unne- 
cessary. The dissertation in Murray’s 
** Grammar” about whether it is the 
roper mode of expression to. say, the 
ms who, or the Loy which, reminds us 
of the worst parts of German. In an 
old translation of Dupin’s ** Historical 
Library,” which I have seen, the words 
who and whom are each carefully re- 
jected, and which always substituted, 
wherever they would, according to cus- 
tom, occur. Happy would it have been 
if, by a general conspiracy of authors, 
to follow the example there set them, 
these hateful monosyllables bad been 
banished from the language. 
XLIII. Perhaps vanity has been one 
of the principal causes of the great im- 
rtation of Latin into English, just as 
it has come into fashion to quote books 
as penes me, because the Latin ex- 
pression leaves it in doubt whether 
the writer has the book in his pos- 
session, or can merely borrow it from 
a friend, or see it in some library to 
which he has access. So, the conve- 
nient Latin termination, arium, or, as 
we have it, ary, seems to have been 
introduced into the language to spare 
vanity and pride the pain of a too-close 
explanation, which ovr rude Saxon 
might otherwise extort. A man may 
talk to us of his ilrary, who, if he had 
only our ancient language to resort to, 
would be forced to give us a more defi- 
nite notion of his resources, by specify- 
ing whether he were in possession of a 
Look-hall, a Look-room, a book-closet, or 


merely some Look-shelves. A.C.C, 
Mr. Ursan, nt 


Ww AM induced to trouble you with a 

few lines in illustration of the Seal 
of Evesham Abbey, in consequence of 
my having lately had occasion to ex- 
amine an ancient impression of it, 
preserved in the British Museum, 
which has hitherto escaped the notice 
of those gentlemen who have written 
on the subject. It may, perhaps, be 
unnecessary to remind your readers, 
that this Seal has been engraven at least 
four times; viz. in Nash’s ‘ Hist. of 
Worcestershire ;”’ in Tindal’s “ Hist. of 
Evesham ;” in the new edition of ** The 
Monasticon ;” and in the x1x. vol. of 
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the ‘* Archzologia.” With regard to, 
the interpretations offered in the three 
first of these publications, I may be 
permitted to. pass thei in silence, ex- 
cept with an irresistible inclination to 
smile at the “ learned ingenuity” that 
could convert words, so plain in their 
meaning, into an unintelligible legend, 
rendered more obscure by the com- 
mentary intended to illustrate it! It 
was reserved for the ingenuity of Mr. 
Hamper to explain, with better suc- 
cess, this ‘ crux antiquariorum,” and 
it only excites my surprise, that, with 
olay impressions of the Seal before 
im, and with a just knowledge of 
the mode in which the inscriptions, 
ought to be read, he should yet have 
failed wholly to accomplish this point. 
The English inscription on the obverse 
of the Seal is thus given in the works 
above quoted. By Nash, * Worc.’’ i. 
306: 
E€COVESHE. VENETIE.AIT.WAS. 
SWIN . CORLIMEN . CLEPeTr . 
VIS . EOVISHOM. 
Explained thus :—Eoveshe servus upud 
insulam Ait erat porcorum, rustici ho- 
mines vocant hanc Eovesi halitationem ! 
By Tindal, p. 142, who thinks Dr. N.’s 
account so clear and minute as to re- 
quire no further research, the same 
interpretation is adopted,* with the 
addition of an English version! By 
the author of the communication to 
** The Monasticon,” ii. pl. 1, p. 13, as 
follows : 
EOVES . HER . WENEDE . MIT .WAS. 
SWIN . ECGWIN . CLEPET . VIC. 
EOVISHOM. 
Explained, Eoves here wended with his 
swine, Ecgwin named [il] Vic Ewvi- 
shom! Lastly, by Mr. Hamper, in 
“ The Archxolog.” x1x. p. 67, in the 
following manner: 
EOVES . HER . WONEDE. ANT. WAS. 
SWON.FOR. pI .MEN . CLEPET . $IS. 
EOVESHOM— 


‘© Eoves here dwelt and was a 
swain, for why [i. e. the cause why] 
men call this Eoveshom.”* The im- 
pression of this Seal in the Museum is 
so mutilated, that for the letters, As. 
swon .I must be content to take Mr. 
H.’s authority, which | do with great 
readiness, since | perfectly agree with 
him in the reading of the four first 





* It must be remarked, that the en- 
graving in Tindal by no means corresponds 
with that in Nash, but is still more cor- 
rupted, 
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and (with a slight variation) the four 
last words. But with regard to the 
seventh and eighth, [ remark, that the 
first letter of éh1 is certainly the same 
as the first letter of this ; and the words 
in question are nothing more nor less 
than the Saxon preposition, FORTHI, 
quapropter, which is to be met with in 
all our old English writers, down to 
the time of Spenser. To quote pas- 
sages would be needless, since the 
lossaries of Hearne, Percy, Ritson, 
Filhesien. Tyrwhitt, and many others, 
will at once supply them. The in- 
terpretation, consequently, should be 
thus: ‘* Eoves here dwelt, and was 
[a] swain, THEREFORE men called 
(past tense) this Eoves-hom.” I have 
only to remark, in addition, that the 
inscription immediately under the 
church should be read, Ecce locus quem 
elegi; and that, on the reverse of the 
Seal, the penultimate word, copied 
sac . by Nash and Tindal, sacrag by 
Rudge, and sacra by Mr. Hamper, 
ought to be sacraTA (the final T and 
A being joined together), the circum- 
scription thus forming a distich com- 
posed of two hexameter lines. 

With regard to the age of this Seal, 
with deference to Mr. Hamper, I con- 
sider it to be of an earlier period 
than that he assigns to it; for, so far 
from the orthography of ané for and 
being indicative of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it occurs repeatedly from the time 
of the Saxons, and in the thirteenth 
century is extremely common. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to 
observe that English legends on an- 
cient seals seem to present more than 
ordinary difficulties to those unversed 
in our old writers. -As an instance, I 
would point out the Seal used by John 
‘de Hastings, attached to the famous 
letter of the Barons to Pope Boniface 
the Eighth ; the inscription on which, 
as it appears in vol. xx1. of ‘* The 
Archeologia,” p. 205, I can only at 
ne affirm to be certainly English ; 

ut I propose, at some future period, 
to examine the original, and send you 
a few remarks on it. Another ex- 
ample occurs in the “ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for Dec. 1825, p. 
498, where No. 15, on the plate an- 
nexed, represents a Squirrel, and an 
inscription read thus : IGNARE NOTIS; 
whereas it evidently should be read, 1 
CRAVE NOTIS, and explained, in al- 
lusion to the device, I crave nuts. 

Freperick Mappen. 


English Legends on Seals.—The Gastric Juice. 
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Mr. Urpan, ‘ April g. 

A’ a meeting of the Literary and 

Philosophical Society of Hull, 
not long ago, a paper was read “On 
the Gastric Juice, and its dissolvent 
powers, as exemplified in different 
classes of animals.” But neither the 
gentleman who contributed the essay, 
nor those who added their remarks in 
the discussion which followed, advert- 
ed to the sentiments of the celebrated 
anatomist Dr. William Hunter, whose 
opinion it was, that there is in the 
stomach of all living creatures a fa- 
culty which cannot be resolved into a 
gastric juice, nor defined in any dangille 
shape. It invariably acts either on 
substances destitute of the vital prin- 
ciple, or in which it has become ex- 
tinct. To explain this, the Doctor 
observed, could you suppose a man’s 
hand introduced into the stomach of a 
lion, it would continue uninjured, un- 
less the man died; from which mo- 
ment the decomposition commencing, 
it would be converted into chyle. 

A Roman emperor (the name escapes 
me) who excelled in archery, and dis- 
played his skill at the theatre, caused 
ostriches to be driven across the pro- 
scenium, which he decapitated from 
some distance, with arrows having 
semicircular heads; and it was re- 
marked that when the decollation was 
instantaneous, the residue of the bird, 
from the previous impulse, conti- 
nued to run a few paces. But no- 
thing analogous will appear, if any 
animal is bisected with a rapid stroke, 
including the stomach, and some of 
its ordinary food submitted instanter to 
the action of this supposed gastric 
juice, for it will not be affected by any 
known scale of diminution. Besides, 
an obvious difficulty occurs. By what 
provision of nature is the stomach itself 
preserved from the corrosive effects of 
an agent that dissolves masses of bones 
more rapidly than aqua-fortis would, 
though it does not, like that chemical 
element, operate on metals. Of this 
distinction your Historical Chronicle, 
about seventy years ago, furnished an 
illustration. A youth from Burnham, 
in Norfolk, embarked for India, in the 
station of what is called a Guinea-pig. 
By a sudden roll of the vessel, as they 
were going down channel, the young 
gentleman fell overboard, and was no 
more seen; it was supposed he was 
drowned, but some time after, a large 
shark, of a sickly appearance, being 
caught not far in the Atlantic, on 
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opening it, the watch, and the gold 
lace with which the poor boy had been 
decorated in the fashion of the day, 
were found in its stomach. The ani- 
mal substance, the cloaths, the shoes 
of the victim, had disappeared before 
the inexplicable faculty which Dr. 
Hunter had the merit of showing we 
know nothing of but by its effects ; but 
the shark not having been able to digest 
the watch (the name and number of 
which led to the owner) and the lace, 
they were with great probability con- 
cluded to have been the cause of its 
sickly appearance, and would even- 
tually have proved fatal. 

The stomach is moist in common 
with the other viscera, but why should 
the gentlemen engaged in these studies 
advert to an imaginary gastric juice, 
as if it could be extracted like that of 
an apple or an orange? ~The term ac- 
corded with the gross deficiency of 
anatomical knowledge in our Eliza- 
bethan age, but is wholly unsuited to 
the advanced state of the science in the 
nineteenth century, which shows us 
the faculty in reference among those 
arcana of nature that for ever baffle 
human research, and concerning which 
we must ‘* Wait the great teacher, 
Death, and God adore?” 

Hans Hisornor. 


Mr. Uregan, April Q. 
BEG to place at your disposal a 
paraphrase of the 11th chapter of 

Zechariah, if you shall deem it suitable 
for a page in your Miscellany. But I 
must notice an oversight of your printer 
in what you obligingly admitted on 
the Ist of Feb. In line 27, instead of 
‘* be,” read ‘“* He more numerous, 
more dispersed.” 
Yours, &c. X. 
ZECHARIAH, C. XI. 
O Temple of the Lord, whose goodly struc- 
ture 
Once thinn’d the waving top of Lebanon, 
And stripp’d it of its Cedars, —burst be your 
doors 
By sudden impulse, that the devouring fire 
May enter in, and o’er the costly timbers 
Spread its wide havock.—Hovl, howl, ye Firs, 
For meaner uses carved, —where Cedars burn 
Shall ye be spared ?—Howl, distant oaks, 
Which spread o’er Basan’s pastures your 
cool shade; 
For Zion’s walled forest is brought down, 
Her rampart ’s levelled, and her gallant chiefs 
Are buried in its fall — 
Howl, howl, ye teachers, Shepherds of the 
flock, [coverts 
Wail your spoilt glory. Rous’d from your 


Zechariah, e. zi. 
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On Jordan’s bank by the encroaching floods, 
Rush, lions, from your shelter, and with 
deep roar 
Join in the general tumult of despair! 
Thus saith the God of Mercy to his Seer : 
Feed ™ meek flock, whose shepherds piti- 
ess, 
Unconscious of their guilt, delight to slay 
Or sell, and counting o’er their impious 
gains, {them rich. 
Bless, as they think, the Lord who makes 
This land and its inhabitants 
Move me no more to pity, saith the Lord, 
But to their mutual feuds and jealousies 
I abandon them, and to an arm’d host 
Led byapowerful King.* But for the meek, 
The humble of the flock, these will I feed, 
These shall inherit all my Gospel grace. 
For these I take in hand my staff and rod 
*¢* Favour” and ‘* Union ;” this my chosen 
guides, 
That shall compel the scattered to come in. 
But those unhallow’d Shepherds, Priest, and 
Scribe, 
And Pharisaic Elder, — my soul loathes them ; 
E’en as they loathed me. I’ll cut them off 
Briefly. ‘* So, that which dieth let it die ;” 
Let that that’s meet for slaughter be cut off : 
Each prey on other.—They provoked me 
more— 
My staff of grace I broke, my covenant 
With these I cancell’d, but the humble 
spirits 
Who waited on me saw.the fractured rod, 
And bowing silently, acknowledged 
The deed it was the Lord’s.— 
"Twas then J] spake: but do ye prize my 
deeds, 
My deeds of grace and goodness ? if ye do, 
Cease to rebel. If ye reject my favours, 
Take in exchange the Mammon that ye love; 
They did so; and they weigh’d out thirty 
shekels, [they valued me, 
Price of the meanest slave.t "Twas thus 
And to the Potter in the Sanctuary 
They paid the sum. His field the deed re- 
cords. 
Then brake I too my staff, the Rod of Union, 
That Israel and Judah might no longer 
Be join’d in brotherhood, but scattered wide. 
Then said I to the Seer, let foolish shep- 
herds [ments. 
Guide them henceforth with foolish instru- 
These shall not, or the missing from the fold 
Seek to reclaim, fetch back the wanderer, 
Or heal the lame, or count the healthy ones; 
But to prevent escape, maim their soft feet, 
And thus unfit for flight their flock devour. 
Woe! to the worthless pastor who deserts 
His awful charge, and who possessing power 
And judgment with it, to defend or guide, 
Exerts them not.—Yea, nerveless be his arm; 
Who sees not too for those intrusted to him, 
Shall be himself in utter darkness lost. 





* Vespasian. 
t Exodus, chap. xxi. v. 32. 
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Lire anp Writines oF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 


(Continued from p. 222.) 


oS who peruse Marlowe’s plays 
and poems, will assuredly form a 
high estimate of his genius; but they 
will meet with none of those allusions 
to the writer's personal history, with 
which the works of some authors are 
so rife, and which have contributed so 
essentially to elucidate obscure points 
in their biographies. There is, it is 
true, a passage in Blunt the bookseller’s 
dedication of his posthumous poem 
(** The Hero and Leander”) to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, which intimates 
that the knight was his patron and 
encourager :—‘‘ I suppose 0 rb (says 
Blunt) executor to the vnhappie de- 
ceased author of this poem, vpon 
whom, in his lifetime, you bestowed 
many kind fauours, entertaining the 
partes of reckoning and worth which 
you found in him, with good counte- 
nance and liberall affection.” From 
this we may perhaps infer that, not- 
withstanding the emoluments which 
Marlowe must have derived from the 
popularity of his dramatic writings, 
the wants created by his excesses fre- 
quently rendered Sir Thomias’s assist- 
ance extremely necessary and accept- 
able. He seems, indeed, evidently to 
speak with the bitterness of personal 
feeling, when, at the close of the first 
sestyad of his ‘* Hero and Leander,” 
he indignantly inveighs against that 
vexatious distribution of the gifts of 
fortune, which often lavishes wealth 
upon tasteless ignorance, and dooms 
refined intellect to pine under the 
sorrows of poverty. Speaking of a 
trick practised by Hermes upon the 
Destinies, and their consequent re- 
sentment, he says: 
“ but that Learning, in despite of Fate, 
Will mount aloft, and enter Heaven gate, 
And to the seat of Jove itself advance, 
Hermes had slept in Hell with Ignorance. 
Yet, as a punishment, they added this, 
That he and Poverty should always kiss ; 
And to this day is every scholar poor,— 
Gross gold runs from them headlong to the 
boor. 
Likewise, the angry Sisters, thus deluded, 
To venge themselves on Hermes, have con- 
cluded 
That Midas’ brood shall sit in Honour’s chair, 
To which the Muses’ sons are only heir ; 
And fruitful wits, that inaspiring are, 
Shall, discontent, run into regions far; 
Gent. Mac. April, 1830. 


A 





And few great lords in virtuous "deeds shal! 


Joy 
But be surpris’d with ev’ry garish toy; 
And still earich the lofty servile clown, 
Who with encroaching. guile keeps Learning 
down.” 


Oldys asserts, that ** Sir W. Raleigh 
encouraged his Muse:” but this, per- 
haps, simply means that he wrote that 
answer to Marlowe’s celebrated song— 
«* Live with me and be my love,” 
which Walton, in “ The Angler,” at- 
tributes to him. Even that the Answer 
in question was Sir W.’s production is 
problematical; for Izaak, I suspect, 
merely drew the inference from the 
signature affixed to the poem, in 
«© England’s Parnassus,” where it first 
was printed ; viz. ‘‘ Ienoto,” which 
was sometimes assumed by Raleigh ; 
but this evidence is inconclusive, be- 
cause thé signature in question was not 
peculiar to Sir Walter, but was a com- 
mon appendage to the productions. of 
anonymous writers. ~ 

Shakspeare (in spite of the attack 
which he experienced from the junto 
of dramatists) seems to have had taste 
enough to admire Marlowe, and can- 
dour enough to evince it; for he quotes 
him in ‘* As you Like It,” and ‘* The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ;” and se- 
veral times alludes, with evident par- 
tiality, to his “* Hero and Leander.” 
Jouson, also, estimated Christopher's 
talents at their due value: he noticed 
him in ‘* Every Man in his Humour ;” 
and in his “ Elegy on Shakspeare,” he 
makes it one of his highest praises that 
he had even exceeded ‘* Marlowe's 
mighty line.” The preface to Bos- 
worth’s poem, called ‘* Chast and Lost 
Lovers lively shadowed,” &c. 1651, 
says: * The strength of his fancy, and 
the shadowing of it in words, he (Bos- 
worth) taketh from Mr. Marlow, in 
his ‘ Hero and Leander,’ of whose 
* mighty lines’ Mr. Benjamin Johnson 
(a man sensible enough of his own 
abilities) was often heard to say, that 
they were examples fitter for admiration 
than for parallel.” 

Chapman, too, was probably one of 
Marlowe’s friends—certainly one of his 
admirers, as the fine invocation to his 
spirit, in the continuation of ‘* Hero 
and Leander,” sufficiently evinces. In 
fact, whatever injustice may have been 
done to Kit’s moral worth, it must be 
admitted that his poetical character has 
received honour approaching to ex- 
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travagance, Petoe styles him ‘ the 
Prince of Poetry, with whom no mortal 
might contend.”* Peele’s ‘* Honour 
of the Garter,” 1593, calls him 

*< the Muses’ darling for his verse, 
Fit to write passions for the souls below.” 


While Nash, in his ‘* Lenten Stuff,” 
speaks of ** divine Muszus, and a 
diviner Muse than he—Kit Marlowe.” 
Their praise has been echoed by Dray- 
ton, and reiterated by innumerable 
succeeding writers, down to the un- 
fortunate Dermody, who, in his ** Pur- 
suit of Patronage,” styles him ‘* a 
kindred spirit, the marvel of man- 
kind,” and praises his ‘* unequalled 
strains,” in language of the most glow- 
ing description. > 

With a few remarks upon the se- 
veral plays included in the late col- 
lection of Marlowe’s works, I shall 
now terminate this paper. 

1. Dido, Queen of Carthage. 

This very rare tragedy, printed in 
quarto, 1594, was, for many years, the 
** unreached paradise” of the Shak- 
spearian commentators, having, as Stee- 
vens expressed it, ‘* escaped the hands 
of the most liberal and industrious 
collectors of such curiosities.” Their 
anxiety to obtain a sight of the hidden 
treasure, originated principally in a 
wish to ascertain the correctness of a 
suggestion started by Capell, that it 
was perhaps the ‘ excellent play” 
which Hamlet describes, and from 
which the actor recites to him the 
passage a of Priam’s slaugh- 
ter; but so long did it elude their 
research, that many began to suspect it 
had never passed the press, and that 
they were in pursuit of a mere non- 
entity. At length a copy was dis- 
covered amongst the books of Dr. 
Wright; but Capell’s conjecture proved 
to be erroneous, and the play itself was 
found to be remarkable for little save 
its rarity. 

Sometime after this, the choice 
morsel was brought to sale; and, after 
being hotly contested for by the rival 
editors, Steevens and Malone, was 
borne off in triumph by the latter. The 
circumstance is thus noticed in ** The 
European Magazine” for June, 1787 : 

** At the sale of the library of the late 
Dr. Wright, the Old Plays produced above 
300/. The great buyers have been—the 
King, Lord Charlemont, Mr. Malone, Mr. 


* Second Part of ‘* Hero and Leander,” 
1598, 
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Steevens, Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Mason. 
Marlowe's tragedy of ‘* Dido, Queene of 
Carthage,’” printed in 1594, was sold to 
Mr. Malone for seventeen guineas. It was 
supposed to be the only perfect copy extant. 
Mr. Isaac Reed’s copy, however, is perfect 
also. He gave a shilling for it to a man at 
Canterbury, and has since presented it to 
Mr. Steevens, who bid against Mr. Malone 
up to 161.” 

Reed's gift, by the bye, amounted, I 
believe, to no more than this: he gave 
the old play to Steevens, and received, 
in exchange, a set of Holinshed’s 
** Chronicles,” 1587, worth about 20/. 
But let that pass. 

The rarity of ‘¢ Dido” has led biblio- 
graphers into various errors regarding 
the number of copies in existence ; 
among others, Dr. Dibdin, who, in his 
«© Library Companion,” 1824, p. 789, 
says: ‘* There were, and I believe are, 
only two copies of * Dido’ known, both 
of which came into Malone’s hands; 
one at Dr. Wright’s sale, for sixteen 
guineas, the other at Mr. Steevens’s sale, 
for 171.” Yet previously, at p. 700, he 
remarks, ‘* The play of * Dido, Queen 
of Carthage,’ is perhaps the rarest of 
all dramatical or poetical pieces. Ma- 
lone’s copy of it (now at Oxford) is 
supposed to be unique.” * 

The truth is, that Steevens’s copy was 
———, not by Malone, but by the 

Juke of Roxburgh, at the dispersion 
of whose library it formed lot 5,400, 
and was sold for seventeen guineas. 
It is equally untrue that only two co- 
pies of the play are known to exist ; 
for a third, in immaculate condition, 
is in the collection of the Marquis of 
Stafford. And here let me be pardoned 
for contrasting the liberal conduct of 
this nobleman with that of the two 
other possessors of the rarity, which 
was guarded by them with jealous vi- 
gilance, lest a reprint might expdse its 
charms to the vulgar gaze, and thus 
deprive it of the attractions which, in 
their eyes, it owed solely to its scarce- 
ness. Having it in contemplation, a 
few years since, to print an edition of 
Marlowe’s works, it was of course 
necessary to procure a transcript of 





* Upon the subject of Marlowe’s pro- 
ductions, generally, Dr. D. seems to be mis- 
informed, or to write with extreme care- 
lessness. At p. 699 he says, ‘* Marlowe is 
known rather as a dramatist than a professed 
poet ;” while, in the very next page, he 
asserts, that he ‘‘ is chiefly known by his 
imperfect piece of ¢ Hero and Leander.’” 
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** Dido,” and for this purpose I made 
a civil application to each of the gen- 
tlemen in question, to which no reply 
was condescended ; but, upon its being 
repeated, 1 was informed that one of 
them would not, and the other could 
not, ** lay his hand upon it.” Thus 
baffled, I had no resource but to make 
a similar application to the Marquis of 
Stafford ; and mark the contrast: per- 
mission was immediately conceded, in 
a manner most calculated to enhance 
the value of the favour, and every fa- 
cility afforded for the accomplishment 
of my object. ‘ Dido” has since been 
thrice reprinted, so that it is probable 
the chary guardians of the old copies 
would never again have been disturbed 
by attempts to inspect them; but, at 
any rate, they are now beyond the 
reach of such annoyances; for one of 
them is dead, and the other anrexile. 
Of the authorship of ‘* Dido” I 
must remark, that, although the names 
both of Nash and Marlowe appear in 
the title-page, and it has hitherto been 
deemed their joint-production, I greatly 
doubt whether Nash had much or any 
share in the composition. I find no 
traces of his style; whilst Marlowe’s 
luxurious imagery is continually dis- 
coverable ; and I therefore suspect that 
Nash merely prepared it for the press, 
after Marlowe’s death, or at the utmost 
completed two or three scenes, which 
perhaps were left unfinished.* It is, 
owever, but an indifferent play, quite 
unworthy of him whowrote ‘* Faustus.” 
Most of the scenes are literal transla- 
tions from the ‘* Aineid,” which is so 
closely followed, that even the hemi- 
stichs are copied, and the characters 
occasionally employ the very language 
of the original. Two brief specimens 
of the dialogue shall suffice. In Acti. 





* Warton (‘ Hist. Eng. Poetry’) and 
Bishop Tanner (‘¢ Bib. Britan.”) say that 
Nash, in an Elegy prefixed to ‘‘ Dido,” 
enumerates five of Marlowe’s plays; but 
there is nothing of the kind in the Marquis 
of Stafford’s copy (which, nevertheless, has 
every appearance of being perfect), nor in 
either of the other two copies extant. War- 
ton also asserts, on the authority of Coxeter’s 
MSS. that Marlowe ¢ translated Coluthus’s 
* Rape of Helen’ into English Rhyme, in 
the year 1587 ;”” but adds that he had never 
seen it. Neither have I, nor any other 
mention of it; and should therefore be glad 
to ascertain, from some one better infurmed 
upon the subject, whether Coxeter’s as- 
sertion is correct, 


Ascanius, entering with Zneas, Acha- 
tes, and others, complains of cold and 
hunger, to which Aineas replies : 

“¢ Alas! sweet boy, thou must be still awhile, 
Till we have fire to dress the meat we kill’d. 
Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-lor, 

That we may make a fire to warm us with, 
And roast our new-found victuals on this 

shore.” 

Though somewhat less dignified than 
could be wished, it will be seen that 
- is from a passage in the **2Eneid,” 

ib. i. 
*€ Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Acha- 
tes, 
Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flam- 
mam.” 

The dramatic student will find it an 
interesting occupation to compare the 
description of Priam’s slaughter with 
that recited by the Player in ‘* Hamlet.” 
The whole circle of the English Drama 
presents not another such passage—full 
of sound and fury. But as the piece is 
now within every one’s reach, I re- 
frain from transcribing more than the 
description of the manner in which 
Pyrrhus rejected Priam’s entreaties for 
mercy. 

** Not mov’d at all, but smiling at his tears, 
This butcher, while his hands were yet held 


up, 

Treading upon his breast, struck off his hands. 
At which the frantic Queen leap’d on his face, 
And in his eyelids hanging by the nails, 

A little while prolonged her husband’s life ; 
At last the soldiers pull’d her by the heels, 

And swung her, howling, in the empty air.” 

James BrouGuTon, 


(To be continued. ) 


—fo— 


Mr. Ursan, Morley, nearLeeds, 

N cursorily surveying the whole 

series of «The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” (which I have often done), se- 
veral things pertaining to our ancient 
churches have struck me as singular 
and curious, but about which not one 
individual has made observation or in- 
quiry; and other matters there are 
which still require illustration, These 
circumstances have set me upon in- 
quiring for myseif; and if you deem 
the result, in one particular instance, 
worthy of notice, I may possibly be 
induced to trouble you further. 

In your volume for 1804, page 113; 
for 1805, page 793; for 1810, page 
313, and in other places, we see 
churches with little open gables capped 
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with an> angular roof, serving as a 
tower, at the west end; and in which 
are, or have been, two bells, hanging 
in separate recesses : and such churches, 
as I lately saw in an excursion to the 
Lakes, are very common in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland. That these are 
the best specimens of what our ancient 
parish-churches, in country places, 
were (the Ecclesize rurales ‘* Upland 
Churches,” I think, they are called in 
the Saxon Chronicle) had long been 
my opinion, before I had it confirmed 
by the perusal of a passage in your 
vol. xcvitl. part ii. p. 324. But this 
is not the point I have in view. The 
question which a true antiquary will 
ask is—Why two bells?—and for what 
particular purpose was each used ? 

A correspondent of yours, Mr. Ur- 
ban, and one who has enriched your 
vol. Lxxvi. with some of the most 
curious and entertaining information 
that ever met my eyes, in a small 
compass, has told us * that the smallest 
of these two bells was the * saint’s 
bell ;” but he does not give his au- 
thority for the assertion. It is, how- 
ever, dangerous to dispute even the 
dictum of a gentleman so well read in 
our ecclesiastical antiquities as he seems 
to be, besides being an antiquary of 
the right kind; and my doubts are 
therefore submitted with unfeigned de- 
ference. When, however, I find such 
a learned man as Archdeacon Nares 
confounding together the ‘* saint’s 
(** saincts,” or ** saunce”) bell and 
the sacring, sakkering, or sacringe bell 
(as he does in his valuable Glossary), 
it may be pardonable to imagine that 
the particular uses to which particular 
bells were appropriated, in Catholic 
times, is not well understood. 

But, to prove the saint’s bell and 
the sackering bell to have been distinct, 
and used for different purposes, I refer 
to Nicholls’s ** Leicestershire,” vol. iii. 

*¢ In the chapel of St. Nicholas, hundred 
of East Goscote (says he) the Commissioners, 
in 1552, reported as found,” inter al.: *« Item, 
a Sacringe Bell, a hand Bell, a Saunce 
Bell, wythe other tow bygger Belles in the 
Stepell.” 

Now, it can hardly be doubted, 
methinks, that these Commissioners, 
in 1552, knew quite as much about 
the uses of their bells as we do now a- 
days; and my inference from their 
report is, that the sacringe-bell was not 





* Note to p- 525, 
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the saunce-bell, and that the ** tow 
bygger Belles in the Stepell” were 
neither the one nor the other. 

The sacringe-bell, as appears in vol. 
xxi. of the ‘* Archzologia,” p. 248, 
was the bell used in processions and 
other solemn occasions; and with this 
the account of Nares corresponds. It 
was often made of silver, and it hung 
in the roodloft. (See Whitaker’s 
** Richmondshire,” p. 2y5.) Its weight 
appears to have been about eleven 
ounces. (‘* Archzologia,” vol. ii. p. 
248.) 

The office of the “ saint’s bell” is 
well described by your Correspondent 
before alluded to, and also by Nares, 
whose only error is in saying ‘‘ it was 
called the sacring bell.” For brevity’s 
sake I omit their accounts. The only 
doubt with me is, as to the place where 
the saint’s bell hung, or in which it 
was kept. From some authorities it 
seems clear that it hung suspended ; 
from others that it was rung not only 
at the elevation of the host, but was 
‘*the priest’s proper bell, to be rung 
at all times when he wished the con- 
gregation to be attentive.” Now, from 
this I infer that there was a larger and 
a smaller saint’s bell; and my in- 
ference is corroborated by a passage in 
Fuller’s ‘¢ Church History,” coupled 
with the Commissioners’ report from 
Leicestershire, as before transcribed. 

*¢ The handbell (says Fuller) was not 
fixed as the rest in any place of church or 
steeple, but, Leing diminutive of saint's bell, 
was carried in the sexton’s hands at the 
circumgestation of the sacrament, the vi- 
sitation of the sick,”’ &e. 

I question, indeed, whether there 
was nota larger and a smaller ‘* passing 
bell;” for in Nichols’s ‘* Leicester- 
shire,” vol. i. p. 332, I find that, in 
1471, the bellman was employed-* to 
invite by proclamation all good Chris- 
tians to offer a prayer for the soul of a 
defunct brother.”” And again, in 1545: 
** Paid to the bellman, at the obit of 
my Lord Huntingdon, 124.” (See p. 
570.) 

But now, Mr. Urban, to the main 
point. What was that little, curious, 
solitary bell, which your Magazines so 
often show us, prettily suspended in a 
little open angular capped gable—not 
at the west end of the church, but 
toward the east,* and just at the se- 
paration between the nave and chan- 





* Mag. for 1803, p. 305. 
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cel; or, in other words, just over 
that part of the church where was 
anciently the roodloft? No doubt it 
was the larger saint’s bell; for its very 
situation, independent of other evi- 
dence, indicates this. 

Well, but what do we make of the 
** tow bygger Belles in the Stepell?” 
Or what do we make of the two bells 
described at the commencement ofthis 
letter? Why, certainly, that one or 
both of them called to service; and 
that the other was the funeral or pass- 
ing bell whenever we find them at the 
west end of our churches. When 
otherwise, as in a beautiful instance 
(almost unique of its kind) which you, 
Mr. Urban, have given us in your 
eightieth volume, p. 313, I readily ad- 
mit that the smaller bell has been the 
saint’s bell. 

There are several other things, 
connected with our ancient structures, 
which strike the eye of an antiquary, 
but for which every one cannot ac- 
count. These I purpose (to endeavour 
at least) to illustrate, should you do me 
the honour to allow me a very small 
niche in your temple of fame. If any 
book, or set, or series of volumes, that 
I know of could furnish the informa- 
tion, I would not offer my services ; 
my reason for doing it is because I 
think it a great pity that many persons 
of real antiquarian taste, but who have 
neither access to a good public library, 
or sufficient leisure, should be at a loss, 
as I was formerly, to make out many 
things, which people who write upon 
antiquities ought to communicate. In 
the meantime I shall be happy to be 
set right myself, wherever I may happen 
to be in error. N. ScATCHERD. 


~ 


Mr. Ursan, Morley, near Leeds. 

N the entertaining account of Peter- 

church, Herefordshire, to be found 

in your Magazine for December, my 

attention has been particularly attracted 
to the following passage : 


«* Against the western wall of the nave is 
affixed a stone tablet, whereon is sculptured 
the figure of a large trout, having a chain 
round the back part of his head; it has been 
recently painted and gilt, and the names of 
the churchwardens added.” 


Then follows the village tradition 
respecting the circumstance which gave 
rise to the sculpture, and the conjecture 
ofan antiquary upon the subject. To 
save time and space, I forbear all com- 
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ments upon them, and offer you at 
once my own conjectures. 

It is well known that, in Catholie 
countries, the Mother of Christ is de- 
signated by the appellation of the Fish 
Virgin—** La Vierge au Poisson ;” and 
an engraving in my possession, beauti- 
fully coloured and gilded, and designed 

robably for a prayer-book, or some 
oe of Catholic devotion, has the fol- 
lowing group:—The Virgin with the 
Infant Jesus, and Joseph, all radiated, 
and the last holding a book, probably 
intended for the Old Testament, or 
book of the Prophecies, foretelling the 
advent of the Messiah ; but lastly is a 
figure, winged and radiated, and of 
feminine appearance, who introduces 
to the Virgin a boy bearing a fish, 
which he offers to her with bended 
knees. This fish has the appearance 
of a trout, but whether designed for 
one or not, I cannot say. Beneath the 
whole, however, is printed —** La 
Vierge au Poisson.” 

Having inquired in vain, of a few 
Roman Catholics, why they call Mary 
the ‘* Fish Virgin,” perhaps some of 
your readers will kindly give me the 
— information. 

hat the Fish, however, in Peter- 
church refers to the “* Fish Virgin,” I 
have not the smallest doubt; for as to 
the church being dedicated to St. Peter, 
it will be of no great weight with those 
who know how many churches, de- 
dicated in aftertimes to one saint, were 
originally dedicated to another. Of this 
we have an instance in my own neigh- 
bourhood ; but, what will be more sa- 
tisfactory, by referring to your own 
Magazine, vol. xcv11t. part li. p. 237, 
you may find the point settled on better 
authority. 

The ground-plan of Peterchurch, 
with its circular east end, double 
chancel, and semicircular arches, en- 
riched with convex and concave zig- 
zag, billets, and lozenge mouldings, 
&c. convinces me that it is, at least as 
to some parts, of very great antiquity, 
and justifies the suspicion that it was 
originally dedicated to the Virgin. 

It is extremely well known, that 
even the name of the Saviour was 
formerly, if it is not still, nearly ex- 
cluded from the devotions of some 
people by the homage paid to the 
es Fish Virgin,” and the multitude, 
whose sanctity or ambition procured 
them a place in the Roman calendar. 
They still call her “ the Mother of 
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God,” with the highest appellations, 
ascribe to her innumerable miracles, 
and havededicated to her more churches 
and chantry chapels than to Christ 
himself. Your volumes show, in many 
parts, the idolatry in which her very 
name was held; and those who will 
turn to that of xcvitt. part ii. p. 391, 
perhaps will be satisfied that no more 
need be said upon the subject. 

But, besides all this, who does not 
know how common are allusions to 
the Virgin, in all our ancient Catholic 
structures, sometimes by a single letter, 
aM, and sometimes by portraits on 
wood, stone, and glass? Sometimes 
in porches, sometimes in the nave or 
chancels of our churches? In short, in 
all parts and forms. 

But there is a remark of your cor- 
respondent which ought to be noticed. 
Referring to the opinion of another 
gentleman, he says: 

*¢ To this I feel inclined to dissent—first, 
because the stone bears no mark of great 
antiquity, and was put up, probably, long 
since the Roman Catholic religion had been 
dominant; at a time when the people never 
thought of their patron saint, as such, except 
when keeping his revel or feast. Secondly, 
because it is unlikely the sculptor would have 
encircled the fish with a chain, when the 
more obvious illustration of the subject 
would have been to insert a piece of money 
in the mouth.” 

This second objection I consider 
fatal to the hypothesis of the gentleman 
alluded to; but still open to observa- 
tion, taking a position on Matt. xvi. 
ver. 19: however, it is to the first ob- 
jection that I would address myself. 

The stone in question being in the 
interior of a church, the sculpture may, 
perhaps, be more ancient than your 
correspondent supposes. But, suppos- 
ing it comparatively modern, who can 
doubt that it has been sculptured from 
an original, now lost or destroyed? At 
Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, at the east 
end of that church, we have a copy 
of a Saxon wheel-cross, known to 
be taken from an older copy, and that 
copy, probably, from the original, as 
Dr. Whitaker, on the most rational 
ground, believed.* What, then, more 
likely than that a stone should be care- 
fully preserved at Peterchurch, which 
would be interesting to its natives on 
more accounts, peradventure, than one. 





* «¢ History of Leeds,” &e. vol. ii. p. 299. 
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As to the village tradition, it is per- 
fectly contemptible ; and as to the taste 
of painting and gilding the stone, and 
putting upon it churchwardens’ names, 
I leave it to antiquaries to pronounce 
judgment. N.S 


—eo— 


THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE. 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 

— the many cheerful ob-« 

servances at Christmas-tide, none 
affords more amusement, if properly 
attended to, than that of Twelfth-night. 
Unfortunately, the march of intellect, 
or progress of civilization, have much 
reduced the splendour of this comme- 
moration of the Three Kings, or Eastern 
magi; and commoners barely suffer 
those sports wherein, formerly, moe 
narchs joined with glee. The legend of 
these Three Kings of Cologne is rather 
curious, as there is nothing in the New 
Testament to give them higher rank 
than magi, wise men, or philosophers. 
The 10th and 1 1th verses of the seventy- 
second Psalm are supposed to have re- 
ference to them : 

*¢ The kings of Tharsis, and of the Isles, 
shall give presents : the kings of Arabia and 
Saba shall bring gifts. All kings shall fall 
down before him,” 

The venerable Bede is the first person 
that is known to have given any par- 
ticular account of them, though his 
description is probably founded on 
some older and by-gone tradition. He 
says: Melchior (the king of Nubia 
and Arabia) was old, and had grey 
hair, with a long beard, and offered 
gold to Christ (‘a rounde apple of 
gold and thirty gilt pens.”—Harl. MS. 
1704.) in acknowledgment of his so- 
vereignty. Gaspar, the second of the 
Magi (king of ‘Tarse and Egypt), was 
young, and had no beard, and ,offered 
frankincense to our Lord’s divinity. 
Other accounts say, that he wasa black 
Ethiop, and offered myrrh. Balthazar, 
the third (king of Godolie and Saba), 
was of dark complexion, and had a 
large beard; he offered myrrh to our 
Saviour’s humanity. He then proceeds 
to describe their dresses ; and, whatever 
his authority may have been, they are 
constautly depicted according to his 
account, in old pictures and popular 
representations. The star, that guided 
them on their journey, is said to have 
been as an eagle, flying and beating the 
air with his wings, and had in it the 
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form and likeness of a young child, 
with the sign of the cross above him. 
The nearer they approached to Christ’s 
dwelling, the brighter the star shone ; 
and although their journey lasted for 
twelve days, yet they felt no fatigue, 
and neither took or required rest or 
refreshment. Indeed it appeared to 
them as if one day’s journey only. In 
return for the offerings made by them, 
one of the apocryphal gospels states, 
that the Lady Mary took one of the 
swaddling-clothes, in which our Sa- 
viour was wrapped, and gave it tothem, 
which they received as a noble present, 
and to this great virtues were after- 
wards attributed. In their old age, 
these kings were baptized by St. Tho- 
mas; and after their deaths, their bo- 
dies were taken to Constantinople, by 
the Empress Helena. From thence 
they were subsequently taken to Milan ; 
and from thence, in the time of Rei- 
naldus, Archbishop of Cologne, to that 
city, which proved their permanent 
resting place. Of course these holy 
persons, in common with many other 
saints, possessed great powers in certain 
cases of sickness. Their names, written 
on parchment, and hung about a pa- 
tient’s neck, with the sign of the cross, 
was said to cure madness. Such an 
easy cure would interfere a little at 
present with the profits and privileges 
of a certain class of learned individuals 
in that line. Three Latin verses, re- 
lative to these kings, written with blood 
from the little finger of any one troubled 
with the falling sickness, and hung 
about his neck, according to an old 
book, ‘* The Myrrour, or Glass of 
Healthe,” formed an infallible cure. 

Johnson, a murderer and celebrated 
smuggler, who died in Chichester jail, 
in Feb. 1749, had, in a linen purse, 
the following charm, which, however, 
in his case proved ineffectual, as he 
died speedily after having been mea- 
sured for his irons, struck with horror 
at his situation : 

‘© Sancti Tres Reges 
Gaspar, Melchior, Belthazar, 
Orate pro nobis, nunc et in hora 
Mortis nostra. 

*¢ Ces billets ont touche aux trois tetes de 
S.S. Rois a Cologne. Ils sont pour des 
voyageurs, contre les malheurs de chemins, 
maux de tete, mal caduque, fievres, sacellerie, 
toute sorte de malefice, et morte subite.” 


From early times, after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, it seems probably 


to have been the custom for kings and 
other great personages to make offer- 
ings at the time of the Epiphany, in 
commemoration of the adoration of the 
Magi, which custom has been con- 
tinued down to modern times. War- 
ton (Svo. vol. ii. p. 128, n.) gives an 
account of the first feast of the Three 
Kings, celebrated at Milan, in'1336, 
taken from the Chronicle of Gualvanei 
dela Flamma. He says: 


*¢‘The Three Kings appeared crowned, 
on three great horses, richly habited, sur- 
rounded by pages, body-guards, and an 
innumerable retinue. A golden star was 
exhibited in the sky, going before them. 
They proceeded to the pillars of S. Law- 
rence, where King Herod was represented 
with his scribes and wise men. The Three 
Kings ask Herod where Christ should be 
born? And his wise men, having consulted 
their books, answer him—At Bethlehem, 
On which the Three Kings, with their 
golden crowns, having in their hands golden 
cups filled with frankincense, myrrh, and 
gold, the star still going before, marched to 
the church of S. Eustorgius, with all their 
attendants, preceded by trumpets and horns, 
apes, baboons, and a great variety of ani- 
mals. In the church, on one side of the 
high altar, there was a manger, with an ox 
and an ass, and in it the infant Christ, in 
the arms of his mother. Here the Three 
Kings offer their gifts,” &c. 


As a contrast to this, the Council- 
General of the Commons at Paris, in 
1792, were pleased, in their wisdom, 
to order that ** La Féte des Rois” 
(Twelfth-day) should thenceforth be 
called ** La Féte des Sans Culottes.” 

There is a curious tradition respecting 
the thirty pence offered by Melchior. 
They were said to have been made by 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and 
paid by the latter for his place of se- 
pulture; then paid by the Ismaelites 
for Joseph ; afterwards paid to him for 
corn, by his brethren, during the 
scarcity ; and by him paid to the royal 
treasury of Sheba, for spices to cuales 
his father Jacob, on his decease. By 
the Queen of Sheba they were given to 
Solomon, with many other presents. 
On the spoiling of the Temple, in the 
time of Rehoboam, they fell into the 
hands of the King of Arabia, and re- 
mained in the treasury of that count 
until the time of Melchior, who offered 
them to our Saviour. On the flight 
into Egypt, they were lost by the Virgin 
Mary, and subsequently found by a 
shepherd, who being afterwards af- 
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flicted by a disease incurable by human 
means, was cured by our Saviour, and 
made an oblation of these thirty pieces 
of money at the altar, whence they 
were taken and given to Judas in re- 
ward for his treachery in betraying 
Christ. On his returning them, and 
hanging himself, half of them were 
applied towards the purchase of the 
potters’ field, and the remaining half 
were given as bribes to the soldiers 
who guarded the sepulchre; after which 
all trace of them is lost. They were 
made of the purest gold; the term 
silver, where it occurs in reference to 
the history of these pieces of money, 
being considered by the legend-mongers 
as a mere generic term for money. It 
is, however, unnecessary at present to 
seek to reconcile any discrepancies in 
traditions of this nature. Adam Davie, 
about 1312, in his ‘* Scripture His- 
tories,” refers to the sale of Joseph for 
thirty. pence : 
‘¢ Ffor thritti pens thei sold that childe, 

The seller highth Judas, 
Ipo Ruben com him and myssed him, 

F for ynow he was.” 


On one side of these coins was a 
king’s head, crowned ; and on the other 
side Chaldee letters, but unintelligible; 
the value of each piece being about 
three florins. 

Yours, &c. 


ip 
Mr. Ursan, London, April 24. 
LLOW me, through the medium 


of your pages, to mention that I 
am preparing for publication a work, 
to be entitled, ‘*'The Topographical 
History of the Wapentakes of How- 
denshire, Ouse, and Derwent, and 
Holme-Beacon, in the East Riding of 
the county of York.” This work, 
which has occupied me from early 
youth to the present time, will com- 
prise the History of Howden, as a cen- 
tral point, at which town the Bishops 
of Durham had anciently one of their 
palaces, in which many of them fre- 

uently resided, and where some of 
ye died. The Church, which was 
collegiate, is a large structure, but the 
chancel is now unfortunately in ruins. 
The latter, the eastern portion of 
which is still standing, with the oc- 
tagonal chapter-house, affords ample 
evidence of the skill and taste of the 


Ww. 


Mr. Savage on the History of Howdenshire, &c. 
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architect, and is one of the chastest 
specimens of the ornamented Gothic, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, 


which England now affords. ‘The 
tower is remarkable for the beauty and 
symmetry of its proportions, and 1s ge- 
nerally said to have been erected by 
Bishop Skirlaw, who has left some 
fine specimens of his architectural 
skill and taste in other places, parti- 
cularly in the chapel of Skirlaugh in 
Holderness, where he was born, and 
from which village he assumed his 
local surname. ‘The Bishops of Dur- 
ham acquired this town and manor 
from the Conqueror, and afterwards 
obtained for it from the Crown at va- 
rious periods many important privileges 
and franchises. The account of the 
rivers Humber, Ouse, and Derwent, 
will afford many interesting materials, 
articularly in the early periods of our 
listory, when the Norwegians used to 
sail in numerous fleets, and land their 
marauding forces in the adjacent 
neighbourhood. The genealogical his- 
tory of this district will comprise an 
account of many ancient families; as 
the Saltmarshes of Saltmarsh, and 
Methams of Metham ; the Moncktons 
of Cavil, afterwards Viscounts Gal- 
way; the Portingtons of Portington; 
Ellerkers of Ellerker; Akeroyds of 
Foggathorp; Vavasors of Spaldington ; 
Langdales, Barons Langdale of Holme; 
Palmes’ of Naburn ; Dolmans of Pock- 
lington and Kilpin; Askes of Aughton ; 
Babthorpes of Babthorpe, &c. The 
religious houses were those of Ellerton 
and Thicket. 

In the compilation of this work I 
propose to follow nearly the same plan, 
more especially in the illustrations of 
Domesday Book and of English anti- 
quities, that I have pursued in the 
History of the Hundred of Carhamp- 
ton, in the county of Somersét, which 


I have recently published. 


I feel anxious to render this work 
worthy of the public favour, and being 
a native of Howden, where more than 
half my life has been spent, that cir- 
cumstance has given energy to my re- 
searches, and prompted me with un- 
ceasing industry to collect an extensive 
stock of materials, which I am now 
drranging for the press. 


Yous, &c. JAMES SAVAGE. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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North Durham. Part I. By the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A. &c. &c. Folio. pp. 182. 
Appendix, pp. 162. Nichols and Son. 

HE, archives of the Cathedral of 

Durham are rich in records of 
various kinds; and among them are 
many illustrative of the manners and 
customs of ** olden times.” These are 
the matters which confer interest upon 
archeology, and render it dramatic 
and picturesque. If so, a cui bono 
man who sheers at it as a frivolous and 
useless pursuit, because it is not auxi- 
liary to fuod, clothing, or profit, is to 
be classed with him whose bad taste 
despises the shrubbery, and admires 
only the cabbage garden. 

The historical matters are treated by 
Mr. Raine with much critical acumen 
and judicious remark. To these are 
added extracts from computuses, in- 
ventories, and the various records of 
the monks of Lindisfarne, in which 
we are for the first time presented with 
a complete view of the domestic eco- 
nomy of a monastery for upwards of 
two centuries ; and great light is thrown 
upon the manufactures, utensils, and 
conveniences in general of our ancestors. 
The construction of all such things 
was in a heavy, lumpish style, though 
occasionally gorgeous, because it was a 
principle to cousult duration and per- 
manency ; and if Gothic architecture 
seems to contradict this position by its 
lightness, that will upon examination 
be found a deception, a concealment 
of solidity, or a mathematical arrange- 
ment, which insured permanence. 

These inventories, very properly 
translated into English by Mr. Raine, 
{who nevertheless does not omit to 
add the original words where neces- 
sary,) required: much glossarial and 
sometimes hazardous interpretation. 
Considering the whole, with a view 
to the quantity, Mr. Raine is entitled 
to high praise for the pains which he 
has taken, and the felicity of his suc- 
cess. We shall first notice some words 
left unexplained, that we may add our 
own humble contribution of a few 
more ingredients to complete the dish. 

Runcinus (p. 82). Mr. Raine con- 
ceives it to have been a pony, because 
Urry has so rendered it, in his Anno- 

Gent. Mac, April, 1830. 


tations upon Chaucer. But to sttch 
an editorial task Urry was incompe- 
tent. Roncinus of runcinas is only a 
Latinisim of the French roussin, which 
Cotgrave translates ‘‘ a curtall, or 
strong German horse.” (See Fos- 
broke’s Berkeley MSS. p. 112). Tyr 
whit (Gloss. Chauc. v. rouncie) calls 
it a common hackney horse, and refers 
to Du Cange, v. rancinus. 

Dragcet (p. 88), correctly cakes or 
pastils. Cotgrave’s definition is an 
auxiliary illustration of the presumed 
medical use. ‘ Draget,” he says, **is 
a kind of digestive powder, usually 
prescribed unto weake stomackes after 
meat; and hence any jonkets, comfets, 
or sweetmeats, served in at the last 
course (or otherwise) for stomacke- 
closers.’ 

CapistTris, we render (as being the 
same as the Freneh chevestres) by 
halters or head-stalls. 

Saunapes. (napkins) p.g2. The 
same as surnapes. We add to Mr. 
Raine’s note the following extracts 
from the Ordinances of Royal House- 
holds : 

*< If the Kinge keepe estate in his cham- 
byr, these ushers make the estate in the 
surnape.” (Lib, Nig. Dom. Ed. IV. p. 38.) 

Again, 

‘* Lay the surnape for the King to wash 
with.” (Housh. Art. H. VII. in p. 116.) 

Hacks (p. 106). Hedgebills are 
still called hackers in Herefordshire. 

PuvrrP1Ke (p. 106). Pick is still 
used in the West of England for a 
pitch-fork. Query, if it be not a cor- 
ruption from pike and pullian (A. S. 
vellere), meaning a forked drag still in 
use? But pol is hasta, and it may be 
merely a pitchfork with a very long 
handle, as is now used for loading. 

Bec OF IRON (p. 107). This oc- 
curs among the tools of masons. Bee 
from a bird’s beak, signified among 
the French, pincers; and in Cotgrave 
we have “* Bec d' Asne, a toole beleng- 
ing to a mason.” 

MALeE-SADDLE (pp. 111, 118). Male 
is a portmanteau, and this was a saddle 
fitted to such a purpose. 

Reyn-sTanes (p. 114), for the mill. 
These were apparently stones of a pure 
quality, from rein, A. Sax. purus. 
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Cacap’n (p. 114). This was a 
brazen vessel, used in the kitchen. 
Cacalus was the boiling water ordeal 
(see Du Cange) ; and that a brazen ves- 
sel was one kind of the cauldrons used, 
may be seen from the Glossary quoted, 
v. Aqua ferventis judicium. 

PANDOXATORIUM (pp. 114, 118, 
124), isa brewhouse. See Du Cange, 
Cowell, &c. 

SOMERSADILL (p. 115), e. g. sump- 
ter-saddle, for a baggage horse. 

DepyneGs (p. 115). This term, be- 
cause connected with fishing-tackle, 
applies, we think, to weights for sink- 
ing the nets, or sounding-lines. 

CILICIO PRO URSTRINO (p. 123). 
The definition of the term ursérinum 
we know not; but it appears from Du 
Cange, that skins or felted stuff, called 
cilicia, were used to protect warlike 
engines from the Greek fire (v. Cili- 
cium). Whether urstrinum meant an 
aven or furnace, we know not; but 
very possibly the purpose of the cilz- 
cium was the same as that mentioned 
in the quotation, in prevention of con- 
flagration. 

Wenopis (p. 124). ‘1 cross-bow 
with one wendis.” Wendis ‘is the 
windlass by which the bow was 
drawn.” 

PoxitreD, ‘2 sieves polytred” (p. 
124). From modus and tpxos, ond 
the occurrence of polyéric in Coigrave, 
we are inclined to surmise ‘sieves 
with many hairs.” 

-Petycuenors. ‘A pax (tabula) 
with the crucifix, and 9 petychenors 
gilt.” (p. 125.) We conceive that 
‘* petitioners,” or persons praying or 
kneeling are meant. 

By inquiry among the several trades 
to which the articles appertain, we 
think that many other dubious terms 
may be ascertained; perhaps from 
Crabbe’s Technical Dictionary or simi- 
lar works. 

Mr. Raine’s work is far too copious 
for us to extract all the matter interest- 
ing to the antiquary or curious reader. 

The two following matters are 
amusing. 
~ Bishop Robert de Insuld was born 
of very poor parents, and upon attain- 
ing the see placed his mother in the 
situation of a lady, with a suite of ser- 
vants, &c. So far from the change 
being a gratification to her, 

’ 6 Graystaues makes her assert in round 
terms, that the main source of her discon- 
tent was the shameful obedience of her ser- 
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vants, through which she was deprived of 
the release of heart that she experienced in 
being angry and scolding, ‘Cum dico huic 
vade, currit, et illi, veni, genibus se proster- 
nit, et ita omnia serviunt mihi ad nutum, 
quod non habeo unde irascendo dilatare pos- 
sim cor meum.”’—p. 6, 


It seems that wonderful oxen were 
as much noticed two hundred years 
ago as now. 

A proclamation contains the parti- 
culars of a great ox, weighed at La- 
thom in Lancashire, 13 June, 1636, 
as follows: 

‘©The blood 1101b.; the hide 164 Ib.; 
the four quarters 1136 lbs.; the chine 223 
Ibs.; the intrals 611 lbs.; the head 62 Ibs. ; 
the feet 40lbs.; the testes 11 lbs.; the 
tongue 11 Ibs. ‘otal, 2368 lbs. He was 
five yards wanting a handfull long; 2 yards 
and a handfull high ; he was 3 yards and a 
handfull about in the girth.”—p. 27. 


Physiologists know that castrated 
animals, as pigs and capons, fatten 
faster than those of the unmutilated 
class. Prize oxen are, therefore, phi- 
losophically speaking, specimens of an 
unnatural description. 

With the extension of liberty and 
civilization, it is only a truism to say, 
that enormous crimes connected with 
states of barbarism and ferocity do 
decrease. It has been affirmed, with 
every token of veracity, that Elizabeth 
wished the Scottish Mary to be re- 
moved by poison, and that Leicester 
practised such secret assassination, and 

erished himself in the same way. 
The story of Overbury is also believed. 
Nevertheless, these said poisoning 
courtiers, although they might do so 
on their own account, would not ex- 
tend the favour to others, by way of 
deputation. Elizabeth certainly did 
entertain a wish for the assassination 
of Mary. (See Nicolas’s Life of Da- 
vison, pp. 144, 153, &e.) It was her 
favourite scheme (id. p. 160), and if 
she even went so far as to sign the 
death-warrant of her beloved Essex, 
who, in respect to political power, 
was a contemptible enemy, it is plain 
that she thought as unabstractedly of 
murder as her father or sister. All of 
them deemed it a very serious measure, 
only to be adopted under extremities, 
but not abhorrent, as under modern 
ideas. We therefore think, from the 
manners of the times, that some credit 
is due to the following statement. 

George Hame, Earl of Dunbar, died 
29 Jan. 1611, and it is aliegated that 
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‘¢ With some tablets of sugar, given him 
for expelling the cold by Secretary Cecil, he 
was poisoned; which was well known by 
the deatli of Martin Sougir, a doctor, who, 
by laying his finger on his heart, and touch- 
ing it with his tongue, died within a few days 
thereafter; and by the relation of his ser- 
vant of his chamber, Sir James Bailie, who 
saw him get the tablets from the said secre- 
tary, and who having eaten a small parcel of 
them himself, struck all out in blisters, but 
by strength of body he escaped death,”— 
p- 33. 


Conceding that the result of death, 
through merely touching the body of a 
poisoned subject, is an absurd exag- 
geration; and denying admission of 
the story, as actually true, yet there 
was nothing in the manners of the 
times which excites doubt or impro- 
bability. 

We are among those who consider 
missions very proper and good things, 
when conducted by persons who do 
not make of them means of raising 
money, upon false pretences, by shows 
and exhibitions, so as to pocket fifteen 
shillings in the pound, and give only 
five to the giant or dwarf (as the case 
may be) exhibited. Allowing the 
principals in such concerns the credit 
of rising higher than showmen, even 
to the rank of conjurors, we still have 
a strong opinion of the moral turpitude 
of extorting from the English public 
annuities and subscriptions for mere 
moonshine. Captain Dundas Coch- 
rane says, that three Missionaries have 
been sent to Selenginsk in Siberia, 
without knowing a word of the Jan- 
guage of the countries to which they 
were sent, and have resided there in 
too comfortable a birth to be given up, 
without having made a single convert ; 
and that it would be as well for the 
people of England, if they would con- 
sider the poor of their own country, 
instead of squandering their money 
upon idle speculations. There is ano- 
ther important fact. 

Missionaries themselves have not al- 
ways judgment or knowledge of the 
world sufficient for their office. Even 
a saint of the seventh century thus ad- 
dressed a missionary, as is quoted by 


Mr. Raine: 


**You seem, my brother, to have acted 
injudiciously, and to have formed too high 
expectations with regard to your unculti- 
vated hearers. If you had instructed them 
in the plain and intelligible rudiments of 
Christianity, your labours would probably 





have been attended with success. But when 
you laboured the rather to inculcate its ab- 
struse and mysterious doctrines, no wonder 
that you were disappointed in your expecta- 
tions.” —p. 52. 1 


Now the philosopher knows that 
religious feuds are implacable, and that 
the promulgation of exclusive doctrines 
has that effect. Bishops Middleton 
and Heber say, that soak a creation of 
party bitterness and faction has been 
the consequence of modern sectarian 
missions in India; and therefore the 
remark of a Bishop of the seventh cen- 
tury has weight now, as it had in his 
own time. We are no enemies to 
missions; we are only hostile to per- 
sons who undertake public ‘duties, 
without yet knowing how to manage 
them, and claim apostolical distinc- 
tions, without not only inspiration, 
but even common sense. 


(To be continued.) 
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Antiquities of Athens and other Places in 
Greece, Sicily, &c. Supplementary to the 
Antiquities of Athens. By James Stuart, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. and Nicholas Revett. Deli- 
neated and illustrated ly C. R. Cockerell, 
A.R.A. F.S.A. W. Kinnard, T. L. Do- 
naldson, W. Jenkins, W. Railton, Archi- 
tects, Volume the Fourth. Imp, folio. 
Plates. 


SOME time has elapsed since we 
noticed the preceding volumes of this 
superb work (see vol. xcv11I. p. 231 
et antea). This supplementary adjunct 
applies to Grecian antiquities either 
not hitherto described, or incorrectly 
edited. Of course such characteristics 
carry with them their own commend- 
ation. 

With such books we are delighted. 
In the arts of Greece there is glory, for 
that is such which elevates the imagi- 
nation to wonder. These arts exhibit 
the taste and feeling which actuate 
Nature in the production of her grand- 
est efforts. It is in the works of this 
nation of astonishing intellect, that 
body is placed in its natural inferior 
subjection to soul ; that the divinity of 
mind dignifies the grossest forms of 
being; that savages are elevated into 
heroes, philosophers into gods; that 
even sensuality is divested of disgust, 
The soul itself, as speaking in the liv- 
ing eye (generally impossible to be de- 
picted), appears in similar power of 
expression to have been diffused over 
a whole statue or a building; for the 
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Belvidere Apollo has in it nothing hu- 
man ; and in beauty or conformation, 
the finest flower does not exceed the 
Chotagic Monument of Lysicrates. 
Even the hands and fingers of the 
artist seem to have been endowed with 
the faculty of thinking, and the very 
touch of the marble, to have resembled 
the divine attribute of creation; to 
have generated life out of nothing. We 
shall, however, proceed no further 
with these eulogiuins; for we have a 
long catalogue to give and discuss of 
the subjects before us. 

The vignette of the title-page repre- 
sents an altar at Ephesus. The de- 
sign is fantastic, and yet is singularly 
elegant. The two arms of a female 
figure are bent into the form of cornu- 
copias, and an ox’s head forms the 
centre of a festoon of flowers; never- 
theless, there is nothing absurd or gro- 
“— in the grouping. 

he first article is the Temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius at Agrigenitum, com- 
monly called the Temple of the Giants, 
by C.R. Cockereil, architect, &e.— 
rom this magnificent edifice we find, 
that when the quarries on the spot did 
not furnish stone of sufficient scantling 
or strength for disengaged columns 
with epistylia of the prodigious dimen- 
sions required, they inclosed the inter- 
columnia. (p. 3.) The great curiosity 
of the remains consists in the figures 
of titans or giants, 25 feet high, backed 
against pilasters, what the Greeks call- 
ed Auantes, the Latins J'elamons, and 
we (absurdly, because the term applies 
only to female figures,) Cariatides. 
From the occurrence of similar figures 
facing pilasters in Egypt (the Mem- 
nonium, &c.) and the eyes of these 
figures having the Egyptian character, 
we consider these remains as a primi- 
tive specimen of the art of architec. 
ture, when first borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and improved upon. 

Our authors observe, concerning 
this temple, 

Two methods of building temples were 
practised hy the Greeks; the one allowed of 
making the naos the whole width of the 
temple, and the other surrounding it with 
columns; either method is adopted in this 
building, for the columns are inserted in the 
walls of the naos, appearing circular with- 
out, and square within; their periphery 
without is 20 feet, and the flutings are large 
enough to receive the body of a man; with- 
in it is 12 feet.” —p. 2. 

The most instructive details and il- 
lustrations accompany the plates. 


The next article relates to Antiqua 
ties at Athens and. Delos, by William 
Kinnard, architect. 

The Propylea at Athens form the 
first object. It appears that the design 
was not in correct taste, particu- 
larly as regards the juxta-position of 
columns of different orders and alti- 
tude.” Nevertheless, 


s¢ It is very evident, that at the entrance 
to the sacred peribolus of the Acropolis, the 
ancient pictorial effect of this fabric, from 
its perspective combination, as a foreground 
with the first distinct view of the surpassing 
Parthenon, must have excited equal admi- 
ration with the daring magnificence of its 
construction.” —>p. 5. 


In p.7, we have a valuable disqui- 
sition upon Grecian ornament. Our 
authors think that these decorations 
had no symbolic meaning whatever, 
but were originally borrowed from the 
East, and referred to one common pro- 
totype, connected with oriental idola- 
try. (p. 12.) The solid marble vases 
which accompany Greek tombs, are 
supposed by our authors to have been 
“‘used as stela or grave-stones, and 
that no inference can be drawn from 
some of them being uninscribed, be- 
cause they might have been erected on 
inscribed pedestals or columns,” (p.19.) 
Among these monnments is a Punic 
inscription. The letters very much 
resemble our Arabic numerals. 

Passing by a fine view and plan of 
the Pnyx at Athens, and sundry frag- 
ments, we distinguish Pl. iv. hg. l, 
because it gives the apparent real ori- 
gin of the arch, viz. long curved stones, 
placed on strong abutments, and meet- 
Ing at top, so that the resistance of the 
abutments prevented their falling in. 


The Temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Basse near Phigalia, and other Anti- 
quities in the Peloponnesus. Illustrated 
by Thomas Leverton Donaldson, ar- 
chitect, &c. 

We are told in p. 4, that the cele- 
brated Apollo Belvidere is probably a 
copy of the Apollo Alexicacos of Ca- 
Jamis. The position of this temple 
differs from that of most others, as it 
lies north and south (p. 9); and it has 
a lateral door, and an arrangement of 
the engaged columns of the cella not 
to be found elsewhere.—p. 10. 

Description of the Entrance Gate to 
the City of Messene-—We here find 
the diflerence between the paved roads 
of the Greeks and those of the Ro- 
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mans ; those of the former in general 
consisted of oblong blocks of stone, 
while the Roman were formed of poly- 

nal blocks of immense thickness, 
el the interstices at the angles 
filled with flints, and in some in- 
stances, as at Pompeii, with wedges of 
iron and granite, and having on an 
horizontal plane the same appearance 
as the vertical face of a Cyclopean wall. 
—p. 22. 

The grand distinction of Messene is 
the city walls, the work of Epami- 
nondas, anno 371 B.C. 


«*The walls are the most perfect exam- 
ples of the kind; for, although the edifices 
within the city named by Pausanias are 
mostly destroyed, and two or three alone 
show some slight traces of their sites, yet a 
great part of the city walls still remain little 
injured by the ravages of many ages. They 
were built in the style of construction called 
by Vitruvius 22Aextovs which he describes 
as having only the faces worked, but the in- 
termediate spaces filled up with rough 
stones held together by mortar. ‘Our 
people,’ says he, ‘who seek despatch, work 
the two faces, aud in the middle throw in 
stones and mortar. The Greeks, however, 
do not execute their work in this manner, 
but build also the interior with worked 
blocks, and tie the walls together here and 
there with blocks that run quite through ; 
wherefore they do fill in with rough mate- 
rial, but with those headers strengthen the 
wall the whole width, as though it were a 
compact body, taking the whole depth from 
one part to the other, aud these they call 
d:cetovos, which, by tying the walls toge- 
ther, considerably add to their strength.” — 
p- 22. 

It is elsewhere noticed by Mr. Do- 
naldson (Temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
p. 9), that there is mo example in an- 
cient architecture, which perfectly 
coincides with the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius ; and that reliance can only 
be placed on his precepts, when he 
quotes more ancient authors, or names 
the examples, on which he founds his 
principles. Such has been the case 
with regard to these walls of Messene, 
for they 

S* Combine the Roman and the Grecian 
construction ; the faces are worked with re- 
gular blocks of stone, and at distances from 
seven to ten feet, have transverse walls, 
which act as dserovos, and tie in the two 
walls; the great depth of the wall rendered 
it difficult to. procure blocks of stone to run 
the whole depth, but the intermediate bays 
are filled with rubble work in the Roman 
manner.”—p. 22. 
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A peculiarity of these walls is a cire 
cular court, into which the northern 
entrance opened, It is presuined to 
have been flanked by two solid towers, 
at the first entrance. This, if carried, 
only introduced the enemy into the 
circle. He was thus exposed in close 
mass, to the missiles of the besieged on 
the circumambient walls. There re- 
mains also a square tower, composed 
of two stories, but without a staircase, 
so that it is probable a moveable lad- 
der was the substitute. 

‘The flatness of the roof enabled the 
combatants to annoy their enemies from the 
top of the tower. On each side of the up- 
per windows are square holes perforated 
through the wall, which probably received 
some iron work to defend the opening,— 
the lower openings were splayed to admit 
light, and to allow of a greater range for 
the archers from the chamber. At certain 
distances there were flights of steps, which 
led on to the walls from the interior of the 
city, and again from the walls, some few 
steps ascended or descended to the level of 
the floor of the towers,""—p. 23. 


By examining the plate of this tower, 
it will appear that the battlements are 
only horizontal on, as we suppose, the 
exterior half; and that the top stones 
of these horizontal battlements are 
triangular, like prisms. The battle- 
ments of the interior half descend like 
a staircase, and consist of flat stones, 
The stones of the tower are of cyclo- 
pean massiness, and have no regularity 
of courses, while the town wails con- 
sist of long stones in regular courses, 
the joints falling on the centre of the 
stone below. In our Gothic architec- 
ture, especially in the end of the 15th 
century, battlements appear with only 
a coping stone on the top, and another 
in the aperture. Such is the fashion 
of the battlements in these walls, and 
the only difference from our medizval 
specimens is the shallowness of the 
open interval, thus. 7 — 
In this tower, asin that of Argos, soon 
to be described, is a Gothic window, 
composed of two upright jambs, and a 
head of a rectangled triangle. 

In the same plate we have the plan, 
elevation, and secticn, of a Phryctorion 
or Tower near Argos. 

This tower is externally a pyramid, 
with a Gothic entrance (as we sup- 
pose), though walled up. This en- 
trance, as we understand the plate, did 
not open into the chamber within, 
but into a passage, at the bottom of 
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which was a side door, that did com- 
municate with the interior. This in- 
terior did not follow the pyramidal 
form of the circumference, but was a 
perpendicular parallelogram, so that 
the protection at the base must have 
been more than double that of the up- 
per part. There is a similarity, in the 
exterior form of this building, to that 
of our Scotch Duns, though none 
within ; but the construction of both 
seeins to have been founded upon de- 
fensive principles, and a plan which 
precluded either conflagration or de- 
struction. (See Encycl. of Antiq. i. 87-) 

We give Mr. Donaldson’s account 
of this tower: 


*¢ The subject of the preceding plate 
(that of the walls of Messene), and part of 
this, being illustrative of the military archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, we have thought it 
interesting to the reader to give the remains 
of one of the watch-towers, termed by them 
euxtweta from Geuxros, a‘ torch or beacon,’ 
as in them guards were placed to observe 
and announce the approach of the enemy, 
or any other circumstances, and to commu- 
nicate notice of the event to the nearest 
station by fires. By day the ascent of the 
smoke conveyed the intelligence, and the 
glare of the flame by night. The position 
of this tower commands from a great dis- 
tance a view of the defiles that led from the 
territories of ‘Tegea and Mantinea, to that 
of Argos. The peculiarity of the plan ren- 
ders the lower chamber most dangerous of 
approach, and difficult of access to as- 
sailants. It appears most probable that 
there was one, or perhaps more than one, 
other story above. This is one of the few 
ancient examples to be found of a wall, 
whose external face diverges from the per- 
pendicular so rapidly towards the founda- 
tion; a tower near the grove of Esculapius, 
and part of the citadel of Chzronea, have a 
similar peculiarity of construction.” —p, 23. 


Telegraphs were certainly known to 
the Greeks, but such an appropriation 
is not wholly satisfactory. It appears 
from Fosbroke’s ‘‘ Foreign Topography” 
(a work that contains the substance of 
all the great Travellers’ works), that 
there were ‘wo pyramids, adjacent to 
Argos (p. 143). Pausanias, in his way 
from Argos to Epidauros, before he 
reached Tiryns, passed by an edifice of 
a pyramidal form, which contained the 
shields of those who perished in a 
battle which was fought on this spot, 
between Praetos and Acrisius (id. p. 
211). Themostancient pyramid known 
is that of the Tower of Babel, and the 
intention of that was an observatory of 
temple of Isabwism (worship of the 
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ene bodies), and therefore we 
think that the pyramidal form had a 
far more ancient derivation and mean- 
ing, though possibly lost in after-times, 
than that of a mere watch-tower for a 
telegraph. There is an assimilation 
between the square blocks composing 
the walls of this pyramid, and the 
Gate of the Lions at Mycenz, which 
will allow a Cyclopzan origin, and 
the Cyclopes are known to have been 
Sabzists, or worshippers of the Sun. 
Atall events, we are inclined'to ascribe 
the pyramidal form of ancient publie 
buildings, to the very earliest zras of 
artificial superstruction ; possibly they 
were the very first in stone or brick 
that succeeded subterraneous temples. 
We know nothing older than the 
tower of Babel and the Pyramids. 


(To be continued. ) 


Original Letters of Locke, Algernon Sidney, 
and Anthony Lord Shafteslury, Author of 
the Characteristics; with an Analytical 
Sketch of the Writings and Opinions of 
Locke and other Metaphysicians. By T. 
Forster, M.B. F. L.S. M.A. &c. &. &e. 
12mo, pp. 279. Nichols and Son. 

*““ EPISTOLARY Writing,” says 
Blair, ‘is conversation carried on upon 
paper,” and it is the only sort of writing 
in which we look for the man, not 
for the author. ‘ Hence,” he adds, 
*‘ the curiosity which the public has 
always discovered concerning the let- 
ters of eminent persons. We expect 
in them to discover somewhat of their 
real character.” 

This matter, the real character, Dr. 
Forster, so far as regards Locke in par- 
ticular, has most ably discussed in an 
interesting and well-written preface, of 
which he has made one excellent use, 
viz. that of exposing the blunders (it 
deserves no better term) of Philosqphers 
in theologicals. Nothing better is to 
be expected, when the human under- 
standing pretends to settle matters of 
which it can have no cognizance. A 
dog might as well pretend to acquaint 
another dog of the studies and intellec- 
tual habits of his master, as a man to 
inform his fellows, by his own reason, 
of the entity of Deity, and the machi- 
nery of Providence. 

Among the miscellaneous anecdotes 
of Locke, &c. p.cx. we cannot forbear 
extracting this curious one: 

‘¢ An inundation having broken down se- 
veral of the dams, rushed through the broken 
dykes, and filled the marshes and farm- 
yards of Holland with water, so that in one 
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place the people were forced to live a long 
time in the garrets; a cock in one of the 
farms finding his feathery comrades drown- 
ing apace, and incapable to fly away from 
the watery waste around him, very cleverly 
got into a large bowl, which had some barley 
in it, which had stood in the farm-yard ; in 
this he floated, as in a boat, and having 
food aboard, lived as comfortably as Noah 
in the ark, till the waters subsided, and 
landed him again on the ground.” 

The letters abound with interesting 
matter of various kinds, especially that 
which elucidates the politics, manners, 
and opinions of the age. The style of 
all is that which may be called the 
Addisonian, viz. short sentences, in- 
cluding only one or two members, such 
as we find in Blair and Robertson. 
Locke’s letters are full of gentlemanly 
pleasantry. 

[It is noted by Mr. Lodge, in his II- 
lastrations of British History, vol. ii. p. 
211, that * our foreign commerce began 
to dawn in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and that the nobility mingled in it; 
because money was scarce, and the 
persons called merchants were generally 
factors to the men of landed property, 
who owned the great mass of wealth.” 
This preliminary observation is neces- 
sary to the due understanding of the 
cause of this correspondence, between 
independent gentlemen or noblemen, 
and a merchant resident in Holland. 
They used to remit money to him, for 
conversion to the most profitable use ; 
and besides negociation of bills, and 
other mercantile transactions, they ac- 
tually became ‘ Dealers and Chap- 
men” themselves, and such a one was 
the celebrated ‘* Algernon Sydney.” 
He writes, 

‘¢ A friend of mine having a littell of my 
mony in his hand, and no present occasion 
of employing it, hath lately sent me a 
parcell of Freuch wines, and twenty pieces 
of brandy, which I am told would be worth 
above fifty pounds the tunne in a moneth, 
if we should have a warre ; but not knowing 
what will be the end of the business now in 
agitation, I chose rather to take forty 
pounds a tunne yesterday, then to expect a 
better market, which may very well happen, 
but I had noe minde to venture it.” —p. 92. 

He then writes to his friend about a 
speculation in corn. 

The Editor, in his introductory re- 
marks, observes, 

‘* The Letters of Lord Shaftesbury record 
and illustrate several events of importance ; 
and to those interested in the estimation of 
his character, will furnish more information 
than they have hitherto possessed. They 
will be found to throw considerable light on 
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his religious sentiments; and they exhibit 
him in the amiable attitude of the guardian 
and patron of an adopted youth, the success 
of whose fortunes he forwards with all the 
anxiety of a natural parent. By these let- 
ters, the character of the sceptic Shaftes- 
bury,’ as he has been usually esteemed, will, 
it is imagined, be considerably vindicated.” 


—p. exvii. 

Tome gentlemen were sent to Hol- 
land to learn French and merchants’ 
accounts (p. 167), and a knowledge of 
trade and business, the professions not 
being then so engrossed by the gentry. 
Lord Shaftesbury having an opportu- 
nity of sending a letter by the passage 
of a lady, says, that she was going over 
** tu settle her son at some school where he 
may be best taught the languages and rudi- 
ments of trade; for, tho’, as the eldest 
child, he will be intitled to a moderate 
estate, yet it being not such as to maintain 
him properly in the rank of gentry, she 
prudently resolves to bring him to business, 
yt, if he gains little by it, he may at least 
Jearn industry, avoid idleness, acquire a good 
habit of frugality, and learn to improve what 
he has of his own.”—p. 256. 

Upon political subjects the corre- 
spondence of Lord Shaftesbury throws 
the greatest light. We can account 
for the administration and management 
of public business by the ministers of 
the reigns of Charles and James, upon 
no principle of reason, or even common 
sense. They acted, as women are pre- 
sumed to act, in business matters ap- 
purtenant to the other sex. The mas- 
terly policy of William IIT. and the 
mode in which he jockied the parties, 
is well told in the following paragraphs. 
The King 
‘through all his whole reign, excepting 
only his last gloriouse year, having placed 
all his confidence on those who were true 
friends indeed to the Crown, but not to his 
Crown, did on all occasions sacrifice and 
deliver up those wretches call’d Whiggs to 
the fury of their enemyes; and even when 
he seeminly took them into his favour, as 
he did towards the end of the warr, which 
never had been ended but in a more fatal 
manner, had not necessity brought them 
into play, even then he more ruin’d them 
than ever, having only impos’d on them the 
load of taxing, without the allowance of one 
act to make them popular ; and at last when 
they, by acting for the Court, had lost their 
credit, and their enemyes had gain’d esteem 
by acting contrarily, they were then discard- 
ed and delivered up after that their services 
had procur’d a peace.” —pp. 180, 181. 


We have had occasion to smile, more 
than once, at the fate of political prog- 
nostications and contemporary opinions 
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of persons. Lord Shaftesbury says of 
the Union with Scotland, that ** he 
believes the Union will go, but in 
such a manner as the nation, he fears, 
will sincerely feel” (p. 229). Of the 
capacity of Marllorough, great doubts 
jt seems were entertained (p. 271), so 
true is it, that men judge of the ta- 
lents of others, in many points, by 
their own views of things. 

On that interesting subject, the man- 
ners and customs of the times, the 
book abounds with curious matters. 
The smoke of London was horribly ab- 
horred, especially in the winter season, 
when it most prevailed. Locke thought 
that sleep was to be procured best, by 
riding at a slow pace for many hours 
in the day. People were afraid to cor- 
respond, their letters were so frequently 
opened. 

The English who resided abroad, 
were deemed the worst in the place (p. 
103), and their soldiers were univer- 
sally stigmatized as drunkards (p. 221). 
Hunting was used as a pretext for col- 
lecting the leading members of a poli- 
tical party to arrange their plans (p. 
221); and as to authorship, Mr. Locke 
observes, that it 
*< was as tolerable for a Colonell to appear 
in the field with but three or fower soldiers 
after him, as for a man of reading and Jeader 
of a party to appear in print without a whole 
regiment of quotations, whether to purpose 
or noe it matters not.”—p. 12. 


In all works of this kind we are 
sure of finding contemporary and ge- 
nuine information. Of course they 
have a fixed value; because there is no 
means of forming accurate opinions 
and conclusions, but from coutempo- 
rary information. Such information 
has the character of portrait, even 
though it may be in the caricature of 
party or enmity; and even then it lets 
us into a part of the history of the 
age, Taking this view of the subject, 
and regarding the materials of the 
work before us (and can any thing be 
thought otherwise, which is the pro- 
duction of such master-minds as those 
of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury ?) 
we deem the wet a valuable accession 
to the historical library, generally in- 
structive, and often curious. 


—_—— 


Sermons. By the Rev. Stephen Pope, M.A. 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, &c. Post 
Svo. pp. 176. 


The Pilgrim to the Hebrides, &¢, a Poem. 
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WE have classed these works toge- 
ther, though of a distinct kind, be- 
cause they are both of them written 
in a bad taste, to which we wish to 
oppose a check. First, with regard to 
the ‘* Sermons.” 

We assume that religion ought not 
to be made, as is the fashion of the 
present day, a mass of unintelligible 
mysticism ; that people cannot be mys- 
tified into improvement ; and that per- 
plexity is not edification. We cling to 
the times of our youth, when the rule 
was to doctrinate, like Paley and Gis- 
borne, to preach down vice, and ex- 

ose it to general indignation. In our 
judgment, this was a far more efficient 
method of promoting Christianity than 
degradation of its moral code to a mere 
subserviency, utterly inconsistent with 
the pure profession of it; and if not 
actually disjoining faith and works, 
yet making them only husband and 
wife in a state of divorce and separa- 
tion. We do not deny the good in- 
tention of Mr. Pope, and willingly 
concede to him respect as an author; 
but we see nothing tangible in his ar- 
gument; and of course there can be 
no sympathy ; and if no sympathy, no 
impression. 

The Pilgrim to the Hebrides, con- 
tains very masterly lines, and much 
poetical power, but it is spoiled by 
versifying Ecclesiastical History. In- 
stead of the beauties of imagination, 
we have common-place about the zra 
when the gospel was preached. Now 
whoever versified a sermon without 
spoiling it? Piety may unquestion- 
ably be excited by the sublime and 
beautiful of imagination, e. g. by many 
of the fine figures of the Hebrew pro- 
phets; but there is no kind of poetry 
more difficult or more prone to error 
and lameness, than the religious. If 
it be erotic, it is impure; if it be 
gloomy, it is only epitaph of the 
charch-yard character. If it affects 
the sublime, it fails, because below 
preconceived ideas in the reader; and 
if it be neither holy, interesting, or 
lofiy, what else can it be but insipid? 
and poetry must be wine, not water. 
What is the cause of this bad taste? 
Why, that the fanatics of the day have 
dogmatised that all books whatever 
should be written with devotional feel- 
ings; in other words, be interlarded 
with cant, however inconsistent and 
desecrating it may be, through the in- 
congruity of the subject. 
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Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, 
M.R.S.L, 2 vols. 8vo, Longman, Rees, 
and Co. 


THERE is a wide difference in 
the tastes and opinions of the anti- 
quary compared with the collector of 
oral traditions, however their occupa- 
tions at first sight may appear to bear 
a striking resemblance. ‘The one be- 
Jongs to the world of imagination, the 
other is perhaps the sturdiest denizen 
of the kingdom of fact. The narra- 
tives of the one are generally apocry- 
phal, and not unfrequently have been 
rejected by the other, as wanting the 
authentic seal of historical truth. 

Time and the progress of education 
are wearing away the relics of ancient 
credulity. Many have disappeared 
since the Reformation, and another 
century will perhaps annihilate the few 
that remain; but the philosopher will 
wish that more records of them had 
been preserved, as they exhibit a more 
faithful picture of popular feeling, and 
afford a better insight into the opinions, 
manners, and character of a people, 
than can be gleaned from volumes of 
history. Hence all that oblivion has 
spared, should be carefully and dili- 
gently collected, and deposited where 
they may be accessible, if not to a 
distant posterity, at least to our imme- 
diate descendants. 

With these impressions (and we 
have derived them from a friend learn- 
ed in legendary lore) we welcome with 
a pleasure we can hardly express, the 
very elegant and entertaining volumes 
of Mr. Roby, whose object has been 
** to perpetuate these interesting relics 
of the past, and to present them ina 
form that may be generally acceptable, 
divested of the dust and dross in which 
the criginals are but too often disfi- 
gured, so as to appear worthless and 
uninviting.” With what judgment 
and good taste his task has been exe- 
cuted, and with what exquisite skill 
many of the rude pebbles have been 
polished by his hands, so as to exhibit 
their minutest beauties, we are now to 
show. 

The Traditions are arranged in chro- 
nological order, and the first is ‘ Sir 
Tarquin,” a legend somewhat too an- 
cient for our purpose, belonging to the 
time of giants, dwarfs, and fairies. 

«« The Goblin Builders” is in a dif- 
ferent vein, and is told in a way that 
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Mr. Crofton Croker himself might be 
proud of. 

Towards the latter end of the reign 
of William, the Norman Conqueror, 
Gamel, the Saxon Thane, Lord of 
Recedham or Rached (Rochdale), 
minded, as the phrase was, ‘* for the 
fear of God, and the salvation of his 
immortal soul, to build a chapel unto 
St. Chadde.”” The site was chosen on 
the north bank of a river. The piles 
were driven, and the foundations laid ; 
but in one night the whole work was 
removed, silently and mysteriously, to 
a hill on the opposite bank. The 
founder was indignant, and threatened 
summary vengeance. He was only ap- 

eased by the assurance of two feudal 

ords of the Manor of Rochedale, that 
the materials should be removed with 
all possible expedition to their original 
site. It was also determined that a 
watch should be set to discover the de- 
linquents; but in the general suspicion 
that the sacrilege was not the work of 
human hands, it was difficult to find a 
person bold enough to undertake the 
office of watchman ; until at length a 
boy by the name of Uctred, who was 
suspected to be the fruit of an illicit in- 
tercourse with some dreaded fairy, on 
account of his repulsive appearance, 
volunteered to keep watch on the oc- 
casion. 

The morning came, again the place 
was bare; the stones and timber were 
removed to the opposite hill, and the 
boy was gone. There was nothing to 
be done but to inform the Thane of 
this second interruption, and the serfs 
proceeded to the castle. They were 
admitted to the hall of audience, trem- 
bling and oppressed with a fearful fore- 
boding, when suddenly Gamel the 
Thane stood before them. 

‘*¢ He was richly attired ia a lonse coat, 
reaching down to his ancles ; over this was a 
long robe fastened over both shoulders and 
on the breast with a silver buckle; the 
edges were trimmed with gold, and knots of 
flowers interwoven with pearls and rare 
stones. On his head he wore a coronet or 
rim of gold, enriched with jewels; and his 
bushy hair and grisled beard looked still 
more grim and forbidding beneath these 
glittering ornaments. His eyes were quick 
and piercing, his cheeks pale, and aeny 
furrowed. A narrow and retreating mout 
firmly drawn in, showed the bent of his dis- 
position to be fierce and choleric.” 

Before this awful personage the vil- 
lains prostrated themselves ; but articu- 
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lation was suppressed by fear ; and the 
Thane, deeming their silence to be an 
attempt to cajole him, consigns them 
to the discipline of the dungeon. After 
much characteristic colloquy, a witness 
of drunken notoriety is ushered in, as 
being able to give some account of the 
mysterious migration of the wood and 
stone. His version of the story is 
worthy of ‘* Barnulf with the nose,” by 
which appellation he is distinguished. 

ss ¢ What !—the foul fiend helped thee to 
thy liquor, I trow ?’ said Gamel, hastily.— 
« Think not to foist thy fooleries upon me. 
Should I find thee with a lie on thy tongue, 
the hide were as well off thy shoulders. To 
thy speech—guick, what sawest thou ?’ 

«© ¢T will give it all, withouten a word 
but what the blessed saints would avouch,’ 
said the terrified supplicant, whose once 
fiery face was now blanched, or rather dyed 
of a dull and various blue. 

«¢ ©] was wending home from Merland, 
where I had been helping Dan the smith to 
his luckpenny, when, as I took the path- 
road down yonder unlucky hill to the ford, 
not thinking of the de’il’s workmen that had 
flown off with the church the night before, 
I was whistling, or, it mayhap, singing,— 
or—or 1 am not just particular to know 
how it was, for the matter of it; but, at 
any rate, I was getting up, having tumbled 
down the steep almost nigh to the bottom, 
aod I thought my eyes had strucken fire, 
for I saw lights frisking and frolicking up 
and down the hill. Then I sat down to 
watch, and, sure enough, such a puck-fisted 
rabble, without cloak or husen, I uever be- 
held—al! hurry-scurry up the hill, aud some 
of the like were on the gallop down again, 
They were shouting, and mocking, and laugh- 
ing, like so many stark-mad fools at a May- 
feast. ‘They strid twenty paces at a jump, 
with burdens that two of the hest oxen about 
the manor had not shifted the length of my 
thumb-nail. “Tis some unlucky dream, said 
I, rubbing the corners of my eyes, and try- 
ing to pinch myself awake. Just then I 
saw a crowd of the busiest of ’em running 
up from the river, and making directly to- 
wards the steep bank, below where I sat. 
They were hurrying a great log of timber, 
which they threw down, close beside me, as 
if to rest ere they mounted. ‘ My friends,’ 
—what should ail me to talk to ’em I cannot 
tell,—‘* My friends, but ye seem to have 
more work in your hands than wit in your 
noddles—ye might have spared yourselves 
the labour, I trow.’ With that the whole 
rout turned upon me with a shout and a 
chattering that would have dumb-founded 
the shrillest tongue in the whole hundred— 
the mill-wheel was nothing to it. I would 
have escaped, but my feet were holden, like 
as they had been i’the stocks. One, the 
foremost of the crew,—I do think he had a 





long tail and gaping hoofs, but I was over 
frightened to see very clear,—came with o 
mocking, malicious grin, his tongue lolling 
out, and his eyes glaring and fiend-like. 

«¢< Pray, good friend,’ said he, pulling 
off a little black bonnet, * be compassionate 
enough to help us with our load to the hill- 
top.’ Now was I terrified beyond measure, 
insomuch that I made a desperate tug, 
whereby loosening myself, I ran like the 
wind, the wicked fiends following, and roar- 
ing after me with loud and bitter curses. I 
jumped into the river, in my hurry having 
missed the ford, and I heard ’em still shout- 
ing, and, as I thought, pursuing me; but 
the Virgin and St. Chadde were my helpers, 
for, when Biddy opened the door in the 
morning, I lay there in a great swoon, with 
my head bruised, and a hole in my good 
grey cloak’.”—pp. 36, 37. 


The evidence of him ‘‘ with the 
nose,” is however more gravely con- 
firmed by a stranger. 


‘¢ He was meanly clad :—a coarse cloak, 
stained and threadbare, was thrown open, 
showing a close habit of the most ordinary 
fabric; yet a natural and graceful bearing 
imparted a dignity even to his poor and 
worthless habiliments. 

“*T am a stranger, and sore oppressed 
with long travel. Penury and misfortune 
have been my lot, and I am driven from 
place to place without a home or a morsel 
of bread. Last night, long after the curfew, 
I came hither, but no hospitium or religious 
house being near, I sat down by the hill-side 
yonder, until morning should enable me to 
crave help for my hopeless journey. The 
worning had not dawned ere I awoke—a 
loud trampling, and the rush of many voices, 
had broken in upon my slumbers. I beheld 
crowds of strange-looking men, laden with 
terrific burdens. They seemed to be eagerly 
and earnestly at work, under heavier loads 
than I thought mortal man could sustain ; 
the whole space, too, as far as the eye might 
carry, seemed alive with them, the flickering 
of their torches forming a scene of almost 
unimaginable splendour. Right before me 
were a number of these labourers, hauling 
up a heavy beam from the river; others 
were apparently crossing, laden with ma- 
terials no less bulky and intractable. All 
were in motion, wriggling along like so 
many ants ona hillock. ‘The party just be- 
fore me stayed immediately below where [ 
sat, watchiug their proceedings with no 
little curiosity and amazement. They threw 
down their load,—then, pausing, appeared 
to view, with some hesitation, the steep 
bank above them. The foremost of the 
group now came softly towards me. Pull- 
ing off his bonnet, with a grave and be- 
seeching aspect he craved help to accomplish 
the ascent. Not then dreaming of goblins 
and their deceitful glamour, I put my 
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shoulder to the work with a right good will, 
and truly it were a marvel to watch the 
tough beam, how it seemed to obey the 
impulse. I worked with all the might I 
could muster, but it appeared as though 
little were needful; and in a trice we 
scrambled to the top, when the whole party 
scampered off, leaving me to follow or not, 
as 1 chose. I saw something tossed to- 
wards me, which glistened as it lay at my 
feet. Stooping, 1 found a silver ring, 
beauteously bedecked with one glowing crys- 
tal. Round the rim is formed a quaint 
legend, bearing a fair device, which some 
learned clerk may perchance decipher.” 

‘« The stranger drew from his finger a 
massy ring. A little ferret-eyed monk, a 
transcriber of saints’ legends and Saxon 
chronicles, was immediately called. He pro- 
nounced the writing heathenish, and of the 
Runic form. A sort of free translation may 
be given as follows :— 

** The Norman shall tread on the Saxon’s 
heel, [weal ; 
And the stranger shall rule o’er England’s 
Through castle and hall, by night or by day, 
The stranger shall thrive for ever and aye; 
But in Rached, above the rest, 
The stranger shall thrive best.”” 
pp- 38, 39. 

Gamel was troubled and perplexed, 
and slowly and reluctantly admitted 
the supernatural agency. The lost boy 
was discovered in the building seem- 
ingly asleep: on being brought for- 
ward he maintained his old malicious 
look, and snatching the ring which 
Gamel was returning to the stranger, 
he disappeared amidst the terror of the 
spectators, Gamel songht counsel of 
the church ; the Chapel of St. Chadde 
was built upon the hill where it now 
stands, and one hundred and twenty- 
four steps were dug to accomplish the 
ascent. Connected with these the tra- 
dition still exists, and unto this day it 
is here observed, that ‘* Strangers 
prosper in the town of Rochdale, lut 
the natives are generally unfortunate in 
their undertakings.” 

Our limits would fail, were we to 
notice the legends in this particular 
way. Of the nine that follow, ‘ Mab’s 
Cross,’ ‘ The Prior of Burscough,’ and 
‘ Sir Edward Stanley,’ are excellently 
told, and will remind the reader of the 
best manner of the Magician of the 
North. 

Of the astrologer Dr.Dee, the “ Faust” 
of our country, there is an interesting 
account. He appears to have been an 
enthusiast of the highest class, employ- 
ing great learning and talents in for- 
bidden studies, living at one time in 
affluence, and in favour with royalty, and 


dying in obscurity and indigence. He 
was haunted by that chimera of the ima- 
gination, the philosopher’s stone, and 
was filled with all those ambitious 
hopes which the possession of such an 
engine of wealth and power would na- 
turally engender. 

The second volume contains nine 
tales of equal merit. The ‘ Earl of Ty- 
rone’ is a legend of great interest, and 
written with much power, but it can- 
not be shortened for our purpose with- 
out injury. 

We cannot conclude our imperfect 
notice of Mr. Roby’s very beautiful 
volumes, without repeating our warmest 
praise of the good taste and fine talent 
with which he has invested the old 
legends of this county, clothing them 
in a garb attractive to all readers, and 
securing we think a favourable recep- 
tion for those which he promises shall 
follow. It-is quite evident that the 
talents adapted for this species of re- 
search, and for securing the fast-dying 
traditions of our country, are of no or- 
dinary kind; but Mr. Roby has amply 
vindicated his claim to the character of 
such a chronicler, by the soundness of 
his intellect, and the purity of his taste, 
as exhibited in these volumes. 

The argument in favour of revealed 
religion, as conducted in the tale of 
Sir Edward Stanley, isa striking proof 
of this assertion. We have rarely seen 
arguments better arranged, or more 
forcibly put than in this very interest- 
ing colloquy. 

The volumes are embellished with 
very beautiful plates, from drawings by 
Pickering, engraved by Finden. 


—o—— 
Britton’s History and Antiquities of Oxford 
Cathedral. Ato. 
Britton’s History and Antiquities of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. 4to. 

IT has frequently been our pleasing 
duty to bestow deserved commenda- 
tions on the numerous valuable and 
highly embellished works of this in- 
dustrious and intelligent Antiquary. 
His Histories of the Cathedrals of Sa- 
lisbury, Norwich, Winchester, York, 
Lichfield, Canterbury, Wells, Bath 
Abbey, and Exeter, were reviewed at 
the respective periods when published. 

The History of Oxrornp Catue- 
DRAL, published some years since, has 
been by accident omitted to be noticed 
in our Riscians. It is embellished with 
eleven prints, three of which exhibit 
the exterior, and eight the interior 
parts of the Cathedral. In represent- 
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ing the architecture, Mr. Britton has 
given such sections, elevations, and 
details, as were calculated to display 
the true forms of the arches, &c. and 
thus afford the architectural antiquary 
the means whereby he might make 
comparisons and deduce inferences. 
When Mr.B. commenced his Cathedral 
Antiquities, he was of opinion that 
perspective and picturesque views of 
these noble edifices would be most sa- 
tisfactory ; but he afterwards found 
that they afforded no practical infor- 
mation to the architect, or to the fasti- 
dious antiquary. Henceforward, there- 
fore, it is his intention to give correct 
geometrical elevations, sections, and 
details; introducing perspective views 
principally to show the effects of the 
whole building. 

The fate of the Cathedral of Oxford 
has been unfortunate, having suffered 
various innovations and curtailments 
at different periods, particularly by Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who reduced the length 
above 50 feet, with half of the cloisters, 
to make way for his intended college. 
Yet the architecture of the respective 
ages, and the magnificence of the 
pristine state of the Church, is not so 
much obscured as to fail of producing 
that grandeur of effect so striking in 
our early ecclesiastical buildings. Un- 
fortunately, the exterior of Christchurch 
is rough and uninviting ; and, sur- 
rounded as it is with other objects of 
attention, the Cathedral fails of draw- 
ing that share of attention it is well 
calculated to gratify. 

Mr. Britton has well condensed the 
accounts, by Wood and other anti- 
quaries, of the priory of St. Frideswide, 
Wolsey’s College, the History of the 
Cathedral, and its successive alterations. 
Mr. Britton then describes its present 
state, its form, arrangement, and con- 
struction ; points out its beauties and 
defects ; remarks on the style of archi- 
tecture of its various portions; and 
minutely explains the various objects 
detailed in the Plates. 

The next splendid volume we have 
to notice by Mr. Britton, is his History 
of PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. This, 
like that of Oxford last spoken of, is 
of modern date attached to a Bishop’s 
See, but of remote origin as a conven- 
tual foundation. 

This Cathedral is illustrated by five 
exterior and three interior perspective 
views, and ten plates of plan, sections, 
portions, &c. 
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The letter-press description is more 
elaborate and satisfactory than that of 
Oxford, great pains having evidently 


been bestowed on it. Its contiguity 
to Ely seems to have inspired Mr. 
Britton with the desire of treading in 
the steps of the two historians of the 
latter Cathedral, the Rev. James Bent- 
ham, and the Rev. George Millers. 

Gunton’s History formed an excel- 
lent ground-work, and fortunately Mr. 
Britton received at Peterborough every 
assistance in his inquiries, from the 
Bishop to the vergers. This the au- 
thor gratefully acknowledges, and it is 
the more pleasing, as we believe there 
have been examples to the contrary in 
other places. 

The prevalent style at Peterborough 
is Norman, and, more fortunate than 
Oxford, all the principal parts of this 
Cathedral still remain entire. The 
nave is very long, the choir short, and 
the chancel (as in most foreign Cathe- 
drals) of a semicircular form. But the 
principal peculiar feature of this Ca- 
thedral is the magnificent and original 
West front (see a view of it by Mr. 
J. Carter, in our vol. Lxxxtv. pt. ii). 

This front is composed of three 
magnificent pointed arches, surmount- 
ed by pediments, flanked with two 
towers more elevated than the pedi- 
ments, and terminating in handsome 
stone spires of subsequent date. The 
centre arch is less spacious than the 
others, and more acutely pointed. 

This front is a theme of comment 
and praise with all men of science and 
taste. Mr. Britton has been favoured 
with a minute description of this mag- 
nificent feature of the Cathedral, by 
the Rev. T. Garbett, minor canon of 
Peterborough ; and the whole design 
and forms of this interesting fagade are 
detailed in nine plates. 

Mr. Britton is proceeding most suc- 
cessfully in his Histories of our Cathe- 
drals. A subsequent numbers we shall 
notice those of Gloucester and Bristol. 


——a--—- 

A Description, accompanied Ly Sixteen Co- 
loured Plates, of the Windows of St. Neot’s 
Church, Cornwall, recently repaired at 
the sole Expense of the Rev. Richard Ger- 
veys Grylls, by J. P. Hedgeland. To 
which are prefixed, some Collections and 
Translations respecting St. Neot, and the 
former state of his Church, ly Davies 
Gilbert, M.A. P.R.S. F.A.S. Royal 4to. 
THE Church of St. Neot in Corn- 

wall has long been celebrated for the 
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profusion and beauty of its painted 
glass; which, thanks to its retired si- 
tuation, fortunately escaped the Icono- 
clasts of the sixteenth century, and the 
sanctified fanatics of the seventeenth. 
But time had committed great havock 
in the beautiful windows at St. Neot’s, 
and the leaden frames were so fast de- 
caying, that in a few yeais little would 
have remained but fragments with- 
out connection, and utterly unintel- 
ligible. 

“Happily, the patron of the living, 
the Rev. Richard Gerveys Grylls, is a 
gentleman of ample fortune, and is 
also possessed of good taste and a right 
feeling. He was not satisfied with 
barely guarding these splendid win- 
dows from further decay, but at once 
placed the whole in the hands of Mr. 
Hedgeland, an able artist in London, 
who has most carefully preserved every 
fragment of the ancient glass, and sup- 
plied the deficiencies where wanted. 
Mr. Grylls has also added some whole 
windows ; and the Church is now, 
we rejoice to say, placed in a state of 
complete and splendid decoration. 

Mr. Gorham (in his History of St. 
Neot’s in Huntingdonshire) observes 
that the Cornish Church of St. Neot 
was rebuilt in the reign of Edward 
1V.; and the splendid p th is evidently 
of that or a somewhat later period ; 
and not of that ascribed to it by Mr. 
Whitaker, in his Life of St. ,Neot, 
who fancied it to be as old as the reign 
of King John. But the style of the 
architecture displayed in the glass it- 
self, would sufficiently determine the 
question, were not two of the windows 
dated respectively 1529 and 1530. 

The learned President of the Royal 
Society has here given another proof 
of his attention to the antiquities and 
early literary curiosities of his native 
county, and his account of St. Neot, 
prefixed to this work, will be perused 
with interest. He has extracted the 
Latin account of St. Neot from Cap- 
gtave’s Golden Legend, and has fa- 
voured us with a translation expressive 
of the author’s turn of thought, and of 
his conceits, very properly adhering 
almost verbally to the Latin idiom. 

Antiquaries are well acquainted 
with the ridiculous legends in Cap- 
gtave’s curious work; but the public 
will doubtless be surprised to find that 
** all the wisdom, virtues, and fortitude 
ascribed by secular writers to the great 
Alfred, together with his warlike 
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achievements, and his own institutions, 
the continued admiration of ten cen- 
turies, really belong to a Monk [St. 
Neot], who acquired knowledge and 
active virtues by secluding himself in 
a desert, and there repeating the Psalter 
every day during the space of seven 
years, immersed to his neck in water!” 

All that is known of the life of St. 
Neot is placed before the reader, chiefly 
in extracts from Mr. Gorham’s well- 
digested work. 

Two other Legends displayed in the 
windows, ‘* the three Apple-pips be- 
tween the lips and in the nostrils of 
Adam after his death,” and ‘* the 
shooting of Cain by Lamech,” are il- 
lustrated by extracts from ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion of the World, with Noah’s Flood,” 
a curious Cornish mystery, translated 
into English by John Keigwin, and 
for the publication of which we are 
also indebted to Mr. Davies Gilbert. 
The description of the windows given 
by Mr. Gorham, is inserted in the 
present publication. 

The prevalent custom of certain 
classes of persons associating to furnish 
the requisite expense of improvements 
or additions to churches, is here re- 
markably illustrated. One window 
here was furnished by the young men 
of the parish; another by the young 
women; and a third at the expense of 
the married men. 

Thus, also, at South Mims (as no- 
ticed in this vol. p. 110), one painted 
window was made by the ‘* young 
men and maids,” and another by the 
** good women”’ of the parish. 

*¢ The tower at Probus, the most beauti- 
fal in Cornwall, is said to have been built 
in a similar manner; and the fine tower of 
Derby was paid for by the unmarried men 
and women of that town.” —p. 30. 

The sixteen Plates here published, 
are very neatly etched, and accurately 
coloured after the original glass, by or 
under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Hedgeland. They form, with the let- 
ter-press description, a most curious 
and captivating volume. 

Plate I. contains the legendary his- 
tory of St. Neot, in twelve compart- 
ments.—PI. II. the Young Women’s 
Window, has figures of Saints Patrick, 
Clarus, Mancus, and Brechan.—PI; 
III. the Wives’ Window, has St. 
Mabena, the Virgin, Christ risen, and 
St. Mebered.—PI. 1V. window given 
by Ralph Harys, has St. John the 
Baptist, a Pope, St. Leonard, and St. 
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Andrew.—Pl. V. window given by 
J. Callaway, has St. Callaway (probab! 
some sainted member of the donor's 
family), St. Germain, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Stephen. — PI. IV. 
window given by J. Tubbe and J. 
Callaway, has St. Paul, St. Peter, the 
Saviour, and St. Neot.—Pl. VII. The 
Chancel Window. The principal por- 
tion of this window has been now 
added, from a print in the British Mu- 
seum, and exhibits our Saviour and 
the Apostles, round a table at the 
paschal supper. The effect is very 
good, and appropriate to the style of 
the other glass.—PlI. VIII. the Crea- 
tion window, represents, in fifteen com- 
artments, the Creation of the World 
y the Son of God, with the principal 
succeeding events to the time of Noah. 
Ten upper compartments have the 
different degrees of angelic powers. 
This rich and curious window required 
little reparation.—Pl. IX. represents 
the principal events in the life of Noah. 
—PIl. X. given by Catharine Burlas, 
Nich. Burlas, and J. Vyvyan, has St. 
Christopher, St. Neot, St. Leonard, 
and St. Catharine.—PI. XI. given by 
Martyn and his sons, has the 
Virgin, the Consstulen, St. John the 
Evangelist, and St. Stephen.—PI. XII. 
given by J. Motton, has the four Evan- 
gelists—Pl. XIII. the Redemption 
Window, has been fitted up with four 
new appropriate designs, the taking 
down from the Cross, the Burial, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension.— 
Pl. XIV. the Acts of the Apostles 
Window, contains four new subjects : 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, Stoning 
of St. Stephen, Conversion of St. Paul, 
and Paul before Felix.—Pl. XV. 
The Armorial Window. The original 
having entirely perished, it has been 
supplied by the family arms of Grylls, 
the donor, and the principal families 
connected with his, at the periods 
marked by the dates attached to them. 
Along the bottom the following in- 
scription commemorates this laudable 
work of restoration : 





¢¢ Omnes hujus ecclesiz fenestras, incuria 
et vetustate collapsas, per annos 1826, 1827, 
1828, 1829, @ re privata restauravit, redin- 
tegravit, ornavit Richardus Gerveys Grylls, 
Helstoniensis, olim ab 1792 ad 1820 hujus 
parochiz Vicarius, et adhuc patronus ; suo 
filio Henrico vicario; prefecto operis Jo- 
hanni Hedgeland, Londini: pictore, J. 
Nixon; opifice, B. Baillie.” 


Pl. XVI. contains, in twelve com- 
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artments, the principal events in the 
ife of St. George. 

As we doubt not that these beautiful 
windows will draw many a curious 
visitor to inspect their beauties, we will 
conclude this notice by remarking, that 
the church and village of St. Neot are 
situated in a beautiful and fertile vale, 
about five miles from Liskeard, eight 
miles from Bodmin, and fifteen from 
Launceston, and are easily accessible 
by carriages. 


wa 


The Christian Physiologist, &c. By the 
Author of the Collegians. Post 8vo. pp. 
376. 


WHEN a man becomes a religionist 
or a lover, he is no longer a man of 
reason, but an enthusiast. Such is 
the case in the work before us. The 
author is an admirer of that exquisite 
model of platonism, the Imitatio Christi, 
and he exhibits the most elevated sen- 
timent, and very considerable talent. 
But he does not seem to know that 
the Imitatio Christi is a fiction, an 
epic poem ; the ‘* Paradise regained ” 
among puritans, but among philo- 
sophers the scouted system of Fenelon. 
That system is founded upon the ab- 
surd idea, that negative harmlessness 
is better than positive good, and that 
the passions and enjoyments of animal 
life were created for no other purpose 
but to impel us to abuse of them; by 
which error the most benevolent of 
beings is converted into the devil, the 
tempter to evil. Philosophers, how- 
ever, ¢ry all pretensions to hyper-reli- 
gion by the laws of providence ; and 
according to those laws, nothing can be 
more absurd than puritanism. ‘* The 
passions,” says Mr. Malthus, ‘are the 
main sources of virtue and happiness, 
and without them, in what manner 
could existence be supported, and our 
species be propagated ;”” and as to per- 
sonal pleasures, ‘‘ is the world,” as Mr. 
Haggit says, a place of punishment and 
cruelty? Its numerous comforts show 
that it is not. Providence has only 
annexed disease and misery to the 
abuse of pleasures; to the legitimate 
use of them no restraint; because with- 
out a pleasurable feeling of existence, 
men would become suicides. Now 
let us try puritanism by history ; was 
Henry the Sixth a better Sovereign of 
this realm, with his negative inno- 
cence, than Alfred with his active vir- 
tue? So little does Providence sanc- 
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tion that sort of character, that the 
very holiness of Henry enabled his 
enemies to involve his country in a 
sanguinary conflict about the title to 
the Crown, while that veriest unprin- 
cipled fellow, Henry the Eighth, 
founded that mighty blessing the Re- 
formation. Richard the First was a 
devotee, and expatriated half the na- 
tion to suffer death in the Crusades. 
Mary was also a devotee in her way, 
and legitimated the assassination of in- 
offensive subjects. Cromwell and his 
puritans inflamed a civil war. Such 
is the evidence of history in regard to 
devotees and puritans, and that shows 
them ever to have been the authors of 
civil and political evil. 

But the absurdity of puritanism 
does not end here. Philosophers know 
also, that the very refinement of nega- 
tive innocence, which our author 
makes the acme of perfection, is com- 
patible only with a state of civilization, 
and that the ingredients of civilization 
are the arts and sciences. Let our 
author look to the American or Austra- 
lasian savage, and see how far such a 
barbarism is consistent with the prac- 
tice of that insipid innocence which 
he advocates. In p. 106, he declaims 
against such men as Linneus, Cuvier, 
Camden, and others, ‘* who fritter 
away their time in hunting after but- 
terflies, fossils, shells, and unmeaning 
antiquities,” thus stigmatizing Natural 
History, Geology, and Archeology. 

Now philosophers can tell the au- 
thor, that the study of Natural History, 
by exhibiting the glory of God, is the 
best friend to piety; that without it 
the compass would never have been 
discovered, nor the wonderful conve- 
nience of steam have been ascertained. 
Instead of these useful pursuits, we 
are to substitute asceticism. Now we 
are the better for the services rendered 
to literature by the monks, and their 
cultivation of waste lands; but has it 
contributed to the glory of God and 
the good of man, that many of them 
lived only upon vegetables, and drank 
only water? Thousands of the poor 
Irish do so at the present day, and are 
as blind devotees as can possibly exist. 
Are they models of public utility? 
As to Archeology, it implies the pre- 
servation of useful arts; and all the 
sciences are parts of a pump, which 
draws up the mind from sensuality ; 
because where barbarism exists, sense 
and sense only must predominate: in- 
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deed, the actual means of becoming a 
puritan at all, is entirely owing to the 
abstraction created by these despised 
agents the arts and sciences; for the 
distinction of civilized man is abstrac- 
tion. 

In p. 132, our author says, 

** Solicitude to obtain success, is always 
a culpable and human feeling.” 

Were our Lord and the Apostles 
not desirous of success ? 

We regret to speak thus concerning 
the defective reason of a work of ex- 
cellent intention, beautiful sentiment, 
and interesting tales; but the truth is, 
that to excite a Gothic aversion to the 
arts and sciences, is part and ‘parcel of 
the doctrine of modern devotees. Phi- 
losophers know, that through their 
mischievous absurdities, they are bring- 
ing disorder into religion, and paving 
the way, by certain though not obvious 
consequences, for contempt of Chris- 
tianity. We here stop, because the 
folly of elevating negative innocence 
over positive excellence, has been long 
ago exposed in a work familiar to al 
readers. * It is painful to see talents em- 
ployed in the revival of exploded bub- 
bles, and Religion ctiplillesaphstadihd 
disjoined from Providence. With this 
exception only, we willingly concede 
every praise to the author. 


—¢e— 

Essays on Political Economy ; in which are 
illustrated the principal Causes of the pre- 
sent National Distress, with appropriate 
Remedies. 8vo. pp. 462. 


WE have always held that produc- 
tion and population, like faith and 
works in religion, should never be se- 
parately considered ; ¢ and that politi- 
cal economy (as it is called), or the 
theory which assumes that the well- 
being of the population is’ wholly 
dependent upon production, is false 
and unphilosophical; for no fact is 
more evident, ‘than that people may 
starve amidst plenty.” Indeed, produc- 
tion, the hobby of political economy, 
although in se a wise and good thing, 
has a tendency to create this very mi- 
sery, through increasing luxury and 
numbers. We shall now illustrate 
this affirmation. Superfluity, the re- 
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+ We find, however, that when an argu- 
ment in favour of an hypothesis can be 
drawn from population, it is used, but not 
otherwise, 
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sult of production, produces the means 
of obtaining luxuries ; and aconsequent 
corruption of manners causes more to 
be expended upon subsistence than 
ought to be. Franklin proves this, 
** from the Quakers, from the Swiss, 
&c. among whom there is not a greater 
sum expended upon subsistence, than 
ought to be consumed ;” and ‘ from 
Scotland, where the necessaries of life 
are as dear or dearer than in London, 
and yet where the people of all ranks 
marry.” We shall further observe, 
that the duties paid upon the luxuries 
only consumed by the poor, are appa- 
rently equal in amount to that of all 
the poor’s rates throughout the realm. 
Mr. Moreau (Records of British Fi- 
nance, p. 20) informs us, that the du- 
ties on British spirits paid to the Ex- 
cise in the year 1827, amounted to 
2,883,670/.; upon tea to 3,291,817. ; 
upon sugar to 5,254,793/.; total, 
11,430,280/. If the poor’s rates be 
taken at eight millions, and the poor 
be considered as habituated to gin, 
tea, and sugar (setting apart tobacco 
and snuff), they pay for these articles 
either out of their earnings or paro- 
chial aid. Either way, they return 
to Government a sum fully equal in 
taxes to the above amount in poor’s 
rates, besides the cost of the articles 
to the merchant; and whether they 
receive parish pay or not, they deprive 
their families of necessaries to that 
amount, and so create pauperism. If 
they could have these articles free of 
duty, they might therefore save as 
much as the poor’s rates amount to, 
and the rich must make up the defi- 
ciency in the revenue to Govern- 
ment. So much for the operation of 
luxury. 

Production thus stimulated, employs 
additional labour, that causes increase 
of people ; and the Select Committee on 
the poor’s laws remarks, that the dif= 
ficulty is not how to furnish employ- 
ment for pauper workmen, Lut so to 
Surnish it, as that that number may 
not be multiplied on our hands. (Bos- 
worth, 49.) This increase of popula- 
tion sinks through competition below 
even maintenance. There are two re- 
medies for this evil, lower prices of 
—. or higher value of labour. 

he former is proposed by the politi- 
cal economists to be effected by the 
abolition of Corn Bills, although the 
landed interest bears nearly the whole 
burthen of the Poor’s Rates. This, in 
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abstract equity, ought not to be granted, 


unless the poor’s rates and all burthens 
upon Land be transferred to the Customs 
and Excise, and merchants and manu- 
facturers ; for it is to be recollected, 
that if there be Corn Bills, not the 

or but the rich are taxed by them, 
onsen the difference is made up 
through more extensive parochial re- 
lief; whereas Government and mer- 
chants do not remunerate the poor at 
all, for the money spent in gin, tea, 
and sugar, but such remuneration is 
sought in the same resource, the poor’s 
rates. But let us suppose that provi- 
sions could be cheapened down to no- 
thing. The rich landed proprietor is 
half-ruined ; and does not the potatoe 
system show, that when it is done, it 
only produces an overwhelming popu- 
lation, asin Ireland? As to the other 
means, an augmented price of labour, 
it diminishes the consumption, and of 
course the amount both of profits, em- 
ploy, and earnings. 

Now we have a right to prescribe 
nostrums as well as political econo- 
mists and spade husbandry philoso- 
phers, who would cover our fields with 
mobs of diggers, like flocks of crows; 
and, therefore, we shall let off our Uto- 
pianisim. 

The Reports on the Poor Laws and 
on Emigration postulates the necessity 
of a system of regulated Emigration 
(see Bosworth’s Anti-pauper System, 
pp. 49, 50); and, under these pre- 
mises, we put the following theoreti- 
cal case. If there were no poor’s 
rates demandable under certain ages, 
(says fifty) except with regard to in- 
fants, and if at times, when labour 
fell below a certain price, coloniza- 
tion was the substitute for poor’s 
rates provided by the nation, then 
production would be in harmony with 
the law of Providence, which, in re- 
gard to all animals whatever, impels 
colonization as the remedy for super- 
fluous numbers; and unerringly so, 
for in thinly peopled territories, labour 
rises to an enormous value. We have 
now proved that the amount of the 
poor’s rates is indirectly a tax paid to 
Government for the gin, tea, and su- 
gar, used by the poor; and that the 
tax of a Corn Bill must be and is made 
up to them ; but the system of our mo- 
dern political economists is, that land- 
holders ought to pay every thing, and 
get nothing to pay it with. 

As to the ta before us, it is far 
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more satisfactory than many of the 
works upon “ political economy,” for 
they have mostly more show than sub- 
stance. There is, however, an atten- 
tion to matters of fact, and deductions 
from them, so clear and able, that 
much valuable knowledge cannot fail 
to be acquired, however vulnerable 
may be certain hypotheses and pro- 
jects. The ingenuity of the author is 
particularly conspicuous in the chap- 
ter upon eer Currency. We shall 
extract what he says about the sup- 
pression of the small notes. 

‘¢ Gold attained a higher value in conse- 
quence of the demand arising from a con- 
tracted circulation of the small notes. But 
every increase in the value of gold is in 
truth an increase in the value of all the cir- 
culating medium, as at present regulated, 
and becomes in effect an increase to the 
same proportionate extent in the amount of 
all taxation levied in the country. Let it 
be conceded, that the increase in the value 
of gold has amounted to four per cent only ; 
even upon that supposition the taxation of 
the British people is annually augmented 
more than two millions and a quarter of 
pounds sterling. This additional burthen 
for one year is doubtless greater than all 
the losses sustained from the failure of 
country banks during the whole period of 
the memorable panic, at the same time the 
suppression of the small notes affords no 
effectual security against the recurrence of 
similar distress.”’ 

‘¢ A second consequence was perhaps not 
adverted to likewise. By requiring addi- 
tional supplies of gold from other countries, 
it became of course necessary to send to 
them an equivalent value inexchange. Sup- 
posing that in addition tu the gold existing 
in the country, a further quantity of seven 
or eight millions of sovereigns were re- 
guired, in order to supply the vacuum in 
the circulation caused by the partial extinc- 
tion of small notes; then an equal amount 
of capital must be sent from this country. 
A permanent injury to the community arises 
from the abstraction of a large amount of 
capital, which was usefully employed either 
in setting labourers to work, or in assisting 
those with capital who so employed it, 
The capital thus abstracted purchases gold, 
which cannot be more usefully employed 
than the paper currency previously circu- 
lating ; whilst the capital withdrawn to pay 
for the gold coin can no longer contribute 
to the increase of national wealth.” —p. 134. 

Here the ingenuity of the author is 
more conspicuous than his sagacity. 
Our author attributes (p. 118 seq.) the 
insecurity of country bank paper to 
the limitation of six partners only, as 
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enacted under the Bank charter. The 
connection of a national bank with 
Government is, in our judgment, a 
convenience, without which public 
business could not be so well conduct- 
ed as it now is. The policy of Minis- 
ters at the panic of 1825, was evi- 
dently to embrace the opportunity of 
annihilating gradually the rivalry of 
the country banks, by effecting a de- 
ee instead, of the people at 
arge, upon the national firm, throngh 
the institution of branch banks. That 
many most respectable country bank- 
ers were victimated, that accommoda- 
tion was narrowed, and business con- 
tracted in consequence, is obvious ; 
and as country bankers have resolved 
not to negociate Bank of England pa- 
per, but to draw out gold for all such 
paper as they receive, the collision 
must produce an unnecessary reserve 
or hoard of gold, which is not turned 
to improveable account by either 
party, because both the country bankers 
and the Bank of England before must 
be prepared against emergencies un- 
known. 

What we have said of emigration 
and colonizing is, we know, contro- 
verted; but only, as we think, by ar- 
guments which tend to show that ne- 
cessity ought to yield to convenience,— 
but must, not ought, is the ullima ratio 
of the former. If able-bodied men 
ever expatriate themselves, it is only 
because they would be starved by stay- 
ing in their native land; and when- 
ever labour rises to adequate mainte- 
nance at home, supply will always 
meet demand, and emigration will 
cease. Nor is this all. Our author 
very justly observes, that crime partly 
grows out of extinction of hope. 


«¢ When the convicted criminal arrives in 
New Holland, he is compelled to labour, 
and it is only from diligence and good con- 
duct, that he can expect any mitigation of 
his sentence. In his native land the high 
price of food takes away so great a propor- 
tion of wages, as to leave to many labourers 
the means only of prolonging a painful ex- 
istence. But in the country of exile, the 
crin.inal is not void of hope. There he 
finds new motives for industrious exertions, 
and sees in the frequent advancement of 
others the possibility of his own, Habits 
which have long taken root, are indeed dif- 
ficult to eradicate ; yet so powerful is the 
influence of hope on the mind, when often 
verified in the success of our equals, that 
man will almost change his nature. Such 
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an alteration is assisted by the strong prin- 
ciple of self-love, and will not be then coun- 
teracted by the constant excitement of 
mind, which is engendered by an uninter- 
rupted course of crime; there no longer 
exists the emulation among associates in 
guilt; and the anxiety to remove painful 
reflections, together with the reflections 
themselves, subsides by the lapse of time.” 


—p- 41. 

—@— 

The Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving (abridged 
by the same). 16mo. pp.357. (Family 
Library, No. XI) 

THIS work opens with an account 
of the birth, parentage, and education 
of Columbus. It states him to have 
been born in the city of Genoa, about 
the year 1435, the son of Domenico 
Colombo, a wool-comber, whose an- 
cestors seem to have followed the same 
trade for several generations in Genoa. 
While very young, he was taught 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
and some drawing, but soon evinced a 
strong passion for geography, and a 
nautical life. To encourage this bias, 
his father endeavoured to give him an 
education suitable for maritime life. 
He sent him therefore to the University 
of Pavia, where he was instructed in 
geometry, geography, astronomy, and 
navigation ; and acquired a familiar 
knowledge of Latin. At the age of 
fourteen he entered into nautical life, 
and, says Mr. Irving, 


** A complete obscurity rests upon this 
part of his history.”—p. 3, 


Here we shall take our stand. We 
allow that Mr. Irving is supported by 
other writers concerning the early his- 
tory of Columbus, yet it plainly appears 
not to be well authenticated. We 
shall therefore translate from Solor- 
zanus the account given in his learned 
work “ De Indiarum Juie”’ (L. i. c. 
5, p. 29), because that work comprises 
the statements of all preceding Spanish 
writers. 


‘¢ The first praise of this great discovery 
is by universal consent given to Christopher 
Colono, or as others call him, Colombo. 
He was by nation a Ligurian or Genoese, 
ex vico Nervii, not a man of large fortune, 
but of acute genius, very skilful of nautical 
matters, and most industrious cosmographer. 
Having gone into Portugal to gain money 
by making and mending naval charts, and 
married a wife from the island of Madeira, 
he emigrated thither. There, as many 
think, he began to revolve in his own mind, 
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and at length to fix, from astronomical 
science, and some monuments of the an- 
cients, and other arguments, which various 
authors report variously, according to their 
fancies, and especially Ant. Herrer, in Hist. 
Gen. Ind. decad. i. lib. i. c. 2 et 3, the great 
spaces of land beyond the limits of the world 
then known, and the extent of them, east 
and west. 

*¢ Others however say, that he was led 
into this knowledge and hope, by the rela- 
tions of a certain guest, who having been 
shipwrecked in the Atlantic, was thrown by 
force of the tempest upon undiscovered land, 
and having delineated it, with difficulty at 
length reached Madeira; and dying in the 
house and arms of Columbus, opened to him 
the whole matter, as a reward for his hospi- 
tality. To this tradition Torniel (in Annal. 
Sacr. Tom. i. ann. mundi 1931, num. 48) 
very lately pays much respect, although 
Hier. Benzo (Lib. i. Hist. Nov. Orb. cap. 5) 
imprudently affirms, that the story was 
trumped up by the Spaniards, to defraud 
Columbus of his glory. 

*¢ Some affirm, that this [shipwrecked 
man] was a Portuguese, among whom is 
Peter Damariz (Dial. 4 de Var. Hist. c. 4. 
Jil. 151), who contends that on this ac- 
count the discovery belongs to his uation. 
But others more frequently opiue (opinantur) 
that this naufragee was a Betican or Anda- 
lusian sailor and merchant, and that his 
name and country remains in obscurity, be- 
cause God chose that the glory of the dis- 
covery should be ascribed to Him, and not 
to men; as observes Joseph Acost, Lib. i. 
de Hist. Ind. cap. 19. Fr. Gregor. Gare. de 
Indor. orig. Lib. i. c. 4 § p. 65; and Fr. 
Joannes Torquem in Monarch. Ind. lib. 28, 
cap. t.; although lately Garcia Lassus Inca, 
in suis Comment. de Incar. orig. Lib. i. cap. 
3, (who quotes, and seems to follow, Aldrete 
de Antiq. Hispan. Lib. 4, cap. 17, p. 567; 
and upon no foundation as far as I know,) 
calls this man Alphonson Sanchez by name, 
and places his shipwreck about the year 
1484.” 

Thus Solorzanns, in literal transla- 
tion. Upon dubious questions of early 
history, we are inclined to place great 
reliance upon contemporary authority 
and the opinions of the times. Among 
the latter was one, that the seat of the 
Antediluvian paradise was under the 
equinoctial line, and that from the 
fertility and climate, Columbus was 
inclined to think that he had made the 
discovery (Solorzanus, p. 46). It is 
however most certain that ancient tra- 
ditions did point to the existence of 
such an unknown continent, and that 
Columbus might, and probably was 
instigated by such hypothetical antici- 
pations. The Atlanteid of Plato, and 
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dissertations in the Notices des MSS. 
are known authorities for this opinion. 
But there are writers led by the doc- 
trines of the Antipodes, and the geo- 
graphy of the day, who come so close 
to the point, as to mention the Ocean 
(i. e. the Atlantic) and the world beyond 
it. For instance, Seneca, in his tragedy 
of Medea, made a direct prophecy in 
the following words: 

*¢ Venient annis 
Szcula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et 
Cingens patens tellus, Lyphisque novos 
Detegat Orbeis, nec sic terris 
Ultima Thule.” 

By the vincula rerum laxet, is under- 
stood that the Gades would no longer 
be the boundary of the nautical powers 
of the ancients; and indeed it is al- 
most demonstrative, that their imper- 
fect skill in navigation alone prevented 
earlier discovery, and that their ig- 
norance of the New World was uh. 
owing to that cause, not to any distrust 
that there was such a new continent, 
for on the contrary, they actually be- 
lieved that it did exist. Clemens, as 

uoted by Jerom, writes “‘ Oceanus, et 

Mundi qui trans ipsum sunt.” See So- 
lorzanus, p. 90, to whom we are in- 
debted for our authorities. 

It may therefore be more accurate to 
say, that America was not unknown 
before the time of Columbus, but that 
he was the person who first reached it, 
the first whodemonstrated the problem, 
first squared the circle; and that the 
country was only unknown to the an- 
cients, because they did not know the 
use of the compass. We forbear say- 
ing more, because we recollect the 
story of Columbus’s egg, and find from 
Solorzanus, p. 30, that it is a story 
founded upon a real fact, and preserved 
by tradition. 

Peter Martyr relates, that he had 
heard from Columbus himself (sepius 
narrante), that he, Columbus, when 
he had discovered Hispaniola, thought 
that it was Ophir, but afterwards trans- 
ferred that honour to Peru. Solorza- 
nus, p. 95. 

In short, it appears plain from the 
dependence placed on the compass, as 
stated by Mr. Irving in p. 63, that it 
was through the medium of that inven- 
tion that Columbus expected to realize 
his project. In the interesting tenth 


chapter, p. 68, we are told, that 
*¢ Columbus declared, that should any 
one give a notice of land, and land not be 
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discovered within three days aflerwards, he 
should forfeit all claim to the reward.” 


Now this period of three days has 
an allusion to a piece of secret history, 
not mentioned by Mr. Irving, viz. this: 
Peter Martyr says, that Columbus three 
days before he had a sight of land, had 
such a wonderful dream, that he rose 
up rejoicing, and ordering all his crew 
to be assembled, assured them that 
they would soon see land. Solorzan. 
144. 

That Mr. Washington Irving has 
undertaken the subject before us is 
fortunate. A writer who possesses 
such high taste and sentiment, could 
not fail of producing a most interesting 
volume. Not only is there grandeur of 
reflection, arising from anticipation of 
the historical consequence of the dis- 
covery, but new illustrations of the 
history of man—especially of this point, 
that the gregarious principle cannot be 
acted upon so far as regards progressive 
improvement and solid happiness, ex- 
cept in a state of civilization. The 
history of America, in all other re- 
spects, liesin a nutshell. It is merely 
that of savages, from whom nothing 
could be learned, and of civilized Eu- 
ropeans labouring to overcome physical 
difficulties. It appears, too, that Pro- 
vidence does not permit population to 
increase in a state where land is not 
reduced to private property, and culti- 
vated. In short, all the progressive 
conditions of man are exhibited in the 
history of America, as if it had been 
intended for a series of philosophical 
and political illustrations. And as to 
literature, the ‘* Life of Columbus” is, 
and can be, no other than a Robinson 
Crusoe for philosophers, upon a scien- 





tific scale. 
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Memoir of the Life and Public Services of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. &c. 
particularly in the Government of Java, 
1811—1816, and of Bencoolen and its 
Dependencies, 1817—1824, with Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; and Selections from 
his Correspondence. By his Widow. 4to, 
pp. 723. With an Appendix. Murray. 


IN our last number, we noticed 
with much approbation Mr. Gleig’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro, a work to 
be placed among the permanent histo- 
ries of our language, and to be regis- 
tered as a most valuable contribution 
to modern literature, and to the know- 
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and statistics of British India. Of the 
same character is the Memoir of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, and we welcome 
with the most unaffected cordiality an- 
other proof, if proof were wanting, of 
eminent talents fostered by the patron- 
age and protection of the East India 
Company, and repaying the judgment 
that selected them, by a devotion of, 
the best energies of head and heart to 
lans of governinent worthy of an en- 
ightened statesman, and to a moral 
improvement of the governed, worthy 
the comprehensive benevolence of the 
philanthropist. 
In our number for July 1826, we 
ave a memoir of the private and pub- 
fe life of Sir T. S. Raffles (from the 
pen of one who knew him well), so 
full as seems to !eave us little room for 
any further geueral information re- 
Specting him; and were we to con- 
dense the present account of his life 
and services, we should but perform 
less perfectly what has been so well 
recorded by an abler hand. Referring 
our readers to that narrative, we will 
content ourselves with a rapid glance 
at the biography of this accomplished 
man, reserving our extracts for some 
of the curious and entertaining mat- 
ter with which the volume abounds. 
And here let us do justice to the ta- 
lents and judgment which has been 
displayed by the Editor during the 
whole progress of her laborious task. 
Shrinking with true feminine gentle- 
ness from all obtrusion of her own 
pretensions, her sole aim has been to 
lace the character of her distinguished 
ser in its true light, and this she 
effects with a simplicity of purpose, 
and an unostentatious talent, at once 
graceful and aflecting. The pearls are 
gathered into shapes of beauty and 
harmony, but the string by which 
they are held together is invisible. 
Lady Raffles writes ** not herself ;” her 
memory dwells but on him of whom 
she was justly proud, and she will rank 
in after-times with the Fancourts and 
the Hutchinsons, with those exemp- 
lary women, to whom it was given to 
share in the honours and virtues of 
their living lords, and to bequeath the 
rich legacy of their example to poste- 
a ; 
here is no parade of religion in 
“the Editor” of these volumes, yet 
does the mild and steady light of a 
Christian pen and of a Christian tem- 
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per gild every paye of her narrative, be 
it of joy or sorrow; the rich vein of 
piety runs through all she writes, and 
the impress of a devout spirit is upon 
all she utiers. Her eulogy may be 
written in a few words,—she is the 
worthy wife of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

The subject of this memoir was 
born at sea off the harbour of Port Mo- 
rant in the island of Jamaica, 1781. 
What education he gained was under 
Dr. Anderson of Hammersmith, from 
whose school he was removed at the 
early age of 14, and placed as an extra 
clerk in the India House, The defi- 
ciency of early education was the sub- 
ject of great regret to him through life, 
but no one ever more successfully la- 
boured to remedy the defect than did 
young Raffles; he studied in stolen 
moments, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of French by his own un- 
aided exertions. His good character 
and conduct in the subordinate office 
he filled gained him friends; and on 
the establishment of a settlement by 
the East India Company at Penang, he 
was appointed assistant secretary. Dur- 
ing the voyage he made considerable 
progress in the Malayan language, in 
which he was soon afterwards enabled 
to converse with fluency, and on the 
accession of the secretary to a seat in 
the council, he was appointed to the 
vacant office. He was soon afterwards 
employed by Lord Minto in procuring 
information respecting Java, the sub- 
jecting of which to the British Govern- 
ment was now deemed of importance. 
This conquest was speedily effected, 
and Mr. Raffles was appointed Lieute- 
nant Governor, a situation which he 
held for about five years. In.1816 he 
returned to England, and published 
his excellent History of Java. In 
1818 he returned to India (having 
been previously knighted by his late 
Majesty), with the title of Lieutenant 
Governor of Fort Marlborough, or 
Bencoolen, the seat of the English 
Government at Sumatra. In 1824 he 
again returned to England, afier suffer- 
ing, as will be remembered, an im- 
mense loss by the burning of the ves- 
sel in which he had first embarked. 
He lived in comparative retirement on 
his estate at Highwood near Hendon, 
Middlesex, where he suddenly expired 
of apoplexy, on the 5th of July, 1826, 
in the 45th year of his age. 

The most active and prominent pe- 
riods of his life were of course during - 
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his government of Java, and afterwards 


of Bencoolen. We will now direct 
our attention to these portions of this 
most interesting volume. 

The industry and talent exhibited by 
Sir S. T. Raffles, in collecting informa- 
tion on the subject of Java previous to 
its conquest by the British, is beyond 
all praise, as it exceeds all belief. His 
letters to Lord Minto convey every 
thing that could be necessary to be 
known; they are as comprehensive in 
their views as they are minute in their 
details, and must have greatly facili- 
tated the object to be attained; nor 
was the secret kept with less wisdom 
than was exhibited in the arrange- 
ments; for, until it was publicly an- 
nounced, and the intention of the Go- 
vernor General to proceed in person 
was made known, nota word was sur- 
mised or whispered on the subject. 

The capture of Java was eflected by 
Sir Samuel Achmuty, after a short 
but arduous campaign, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Raffles to the govern- 
ment and its dependencies, was the 
proper and natural reward of his pre- 
vious labours and his important ser- 
vices. 

Of his conduct during this difficult 
administration, it is impossible to ex- 
press ourselves too strongly or too ap- 
provingly; that he passed through this 
government with the approbation of 
all parties, it would be temerity to af- 
firm ; local prejudices might be wound- 
ed, private interests might suffer wrong. 
He was harassed by opposition, anc. 
but feebly supported by cold and cau- 
tious councils; but, to use the lan- 
guage of the Court of Directors, his 
measures not merely stand exempt 
from any selfish or sordid taint, but 
they sprung from motives perfectly 
correct and laudable. 

To enter into any thing like minute- 
ness of detail of his administration in 
Java, within the limits of this review, 
would be impossible; of his plans of 
reform, it may be stated with truth, 
that they were conceived with judg- 
ment, and steadily pursued. To his 
projects for his country’s interest, he 
always united the moral improvement 
of the people over whom he was placed. 
Among the Jaws and regulations of the 
colony may be mentioned, the declara- 
tion of the slave trade to be felony, 
and the general registry of slaves; he 
formed three dependent residences, in 
order to promote am increased traffic in 
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their staple commodities; he re-modell- 
ed old literary and scientific institu- 
tions, and established new. But we 
cannot do better than adopt the words 
of the Editor: 


“The results of his policy were exten- 
sive revenue and judicial arrangements af- 
fecting European and native inhabitants; re- 
forms of courts of justice, and the establish- 
ment of a magistracy ; the institution of trial 
by jury, and of laws for the abolition of 
slavery; the passing a code of regulations 
for the Dutch courts; the prosecution of 
statistical surveys under a committee, by 
which a knowledge was obtained of the va- 
lue and importance of the islands, till then 
unknown even to the Dutch, who had been 
there for three centuries; the revival of the 
Batavian Society, and researches and collec- 
tions in natural history, now deposited in 
the India House.”"—p. 283. 


In entering upon the government of 
Bencoolen, the first attempts of Sir 
Stamford Raffles were directed to the 
amelioration of the settlement, and 
more particularly as it respected its 
moral reformation. He found that, 
contrary to the principles and general 
practice of the East India Company, 
slavery was countenanced and encou- 
raged, and that gangs of negroes, to the 
amount of between two and three hun- 
dred, were thusemployed. An imme- 
diate emancipation of the whole was 
the result. National schools were 
formed. 

In a letter to the Duchess of Somer- 
set, Sir Stamford Raffles describes a 
race of cannibals; the more extraor- 
dinary, as making no slight preten- 
sions to civilization. They form an 
extensive and populous nation of Su- 
matra called the Battas, occupying the 
whole of that part of the island lying 
between Acheen and Menangkabu. 


‘¢ A few years ago, a man had been found 
guilty of a very common crime, and was 
sentenced to be eaten according to the law 
of the land; this took place close to Tap- 
panooly; the Resident was invited to at- 
tend; he declined, but his assistant and a 
native officer were present. As soon as 
they reached the spot, they found a large 
assemblage of people, and the criminal tied 
to a tree, with his hands extended. The 
minister of justice, who was himself a Chief 
of some rank, then came forward with a 
large knife in his hand, which he brandish- 
ed as he approached the victim. He was 
followed by a man carrying a dish, .in which 
was a preparation or condiment, composed 
of limes, chillies, and salt, called by the 
Malays sambul. He then called aloud for 
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the injured husband, and demanded what 
part he chose; he replied the right ear, 
which was immediately cut off with one 
stroke, and delivered to the party, who, 
turning round to the man behind, delibe- 
rately dipped it into the sambul, and de- 
voured it; the rest of the party then fell 
upon the body, each taking and eating the 
part most to his liking. After a had 
cut off a considerable part of the flesh, one 
man stabbed him to the heart; but this 
was rather out of compliment to the foreign 
visitors, as it is by no means the custom to 
give the coup de grace.” 


The following beautifully simple 
statement of a single-hearted mission- 
ary is from the pen of the Editor: 


‘¢ Mr. Burton the ry had request- 
ed permission to leave Bencoolen and settle 
in the Batta country with his wife and chil- 
dren, for the purpose of establishing schools, 
and devoting his life to the education and 
improvement of a people whose character 
and barbarous customs excited general hor- 
ror and detestation. He was exceedingly 
well received, and the people gladly availed 
themselves of the means of instruction thus 
offered them, but after having laboured dili- 
gently for several years, and succeeded in 
establishing schools, both himself and his 
wife fell a sacrifice to the climate, and the 
Editor cannot but bear her testimony to the 
brightness of faith; the humble trust in 
God alone; the total sacrifice of personal 
comfort which they evinced, when they went 
with their infant children among these peo- 
ple, with the determination there to live and 
die, there to devote themselves to the la- 
bour of love, in the hope of conveying the 
glad tidings of the Gospel to those who had 
yet to learn that the Son of God died for 
them.” 





Sir S. Raffles gives the following ac- 
count of the eruption from the Tom- 
boro mountain in the island of Sam- 
bawa, one of the most violent and ex- 
traordinary of such explosions yet 
known. 

The first explosions were heard in 
this island on the evening of the 5th 
of April, and the noise was in the first 
instance almost universally attributed 
to distant cannon. 

*¢On the following morning, however, 
(says Sir S. Raffles) a slight fall of ashes re- 
moved all doubt as to the cause of the 
sound, and it is worthy of remark, that as 
the eruption continued, the sound appeared 
to be so close, that in each district it seem- 
ed near at hand; it was attributed to an 
eruption from the Marapi, the Gunung 
Kloot, or the Gunung Bromo. 

‘*From the 6th, the sun became ob- 
scured: it had every appearance of being 
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enveloped in fog, the weather was sultry, 
and the atmosphere close and still ; the sun 
seemed shorn of its rays, and the general 
stillness and pressure of the atmosphere 
foreboded an earthquake. This lasted seve- 
ral days, the explosions continued occa- 
sionally, but less violently, and less fre- 
quently than at first. Volcanic ashes also 
began to fall, but in small quantities; and 
so slightly as to be hardly perceptible in the 
western districts. 

‘© This appearance of the atmosphere re- 
mained with little variation, until the 10th 
of April, and till then it does not appear 
that the volcano attracted much observa- 
tion, or was considered of greater import- 
ance than those which have occasionally 
burst forth in Java. But on the evening of 
the 10th, the eruptions were heard more 
loud, and more frequent from Cheribon east- 
ward; the air became darkened by the quan- 
tity of falling ashes, and in several situations, 
particularly at Solo and Rembang, many 
said that they felt a tremulous motion of 
the earth. It is universally remarked in the 
more eastern districts, that the explosions 
were tremendous, continuing frequently dur- 
ing the 11th, and of such violence as to 
shake the houses perceptibly; an unusually 
thick darkness was remarked all the follow- 
ing night, and the greater part of the next 
day. At Solo, on the 12th, at four p. m, 
objects were not visible at 300 yards dis- 
tance. At Gresie, and other distriets more 
eastward, it was derk as night the greater 
part of the 12th of April, and this saturated 
state of the atmosphere lessened as the cloud 
of ashes passed along and discharged itself 
on its way. Thus the ashes, which were 
eight inches deep at Banyuwangi, were but 
two in depth at Sumanap, and still less in 
Gresie; and the sun does not seem to have 
been actually obscured in any district west- 
ward of Samarang.” 


Lady Raffles relates an affecting 
anecdote of the character and feeling 
of the natives of Bencoolen. She was 
suffering under the bereavement of a 
child, a boy of great promise. 


“*Unable to bear the sight of her other 
children, unable to bear even the light of 
day, humbled upon her couch, with a feel- 
ing of misery, when she was thus addressed 
by a poor ignorant uninstructed native wo- 
man of the lowest class (who had been em- 
ployed about the nursery) in terms of re- 
proach not to be forgotten: ‘I am come 
because you have been here many days shut 
up in a dark room, and no one dares to come 
near you, Are you not ashamed to grieve 
in this manner, when you ought to be 
thanking God for having given you the 
most beautiful child that ever was seen? 
Were you not the envy of every body ? Did 
any one ever see him or speak of him with- 
out admiring him, and instead of letting 
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this child continue in this world till he 
should be worn out with trouble and sor- 
row, has not God taken him to Heaven in 
all his beauty ?. What would you have more ? 
For shame! leave off weeping, and let me 
open a window.’” 

In Bencoolen, as in Java, the ad- 
ministration of Sir Stamford Raffles 
was distinguished by the same. en- 
lightened policy, conducted on the 
same liberal and philanthropic princi- 
ples, and for the same ends, his coun- 
try’s honour and the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Of the dreadful misfortune by which 
his departure from Sumatra was at- 
tended, it will be sufficient to say that 
it only served to place his character in 
a light affectingly noble. 

Ts recommend such a volume is un- 
necessary ; it is most refreshing to turn 
to such a narrative; encouraging to 
dwell on such an example. 


——o— 


Recollections of Travels in the East. By 
John Carne, Esq. Colburn and Bentley. 


THIS is a very pleasing volume; 
and speaking of places with which our 
memories are as familiar as with house- 
hold words, it has a singular attraction 
for readers of all classes. 

“* Happy traveller! ” will the young 
and pious Bible student exclaim, “ to 
have trodden the ground which the 
Redeemer once delighted to visit. To 
stand by the sea of Tiberius, and the 
lake of Genesaret, or to trace the spot 
where Saul and his sons were slain, or 
the armies of Sisera were swept away ; 
to mark the spot where Elijah slew 
the Priests of Baal, on the memora- 
ble day when ‘all Israel was gather- 
ed unto Carmel ;’ or to visit the cave 
of the Sorceress of Endor.” Frigid 
indeed would be the philosophy that 
would conduct the traveller indifferent 
or unmoved over such hallowed ground. 
Something there might be of fiction in 
depicting the precise locality, but to 
surrender the mind unhesitatingly to 
the dictates of tradition, would be the 
truest wisdom, and it is the wisdom of 
Mr. Carne, His mind was in a befit- 
ting frame for a journey through the 
Holy Land; and the scenes which met 
his eye had their due influence on his 
heart. 

The following passage, in which the 
inferior interest is absorbed by the 
greater, is beautifully expressed. 


“‘ The difference of feeling is in truth 


very great, when the travellers’ steps wander 
to the places of the apostles’ devotedness, 
or to those of their divine master; and on 
this occasion, as on every subsequent one, 
both memory and imagiuation raised a barrier 
too mighty to be drawn aside. It is vain 
to say, ‘ Here Paul triumphed, and made 
the Prince and the warrior tremble ;—here 
Peter diffused health and blessing, and the 
chains of Cruelty aud the gates of Death 
were alike broken asunder before them.’— 
Even to such an announcement as this we 
are comparatively indifferent, because the 
steps of a mightier are at hand, on whose 
image memory lingers with a charm that 
time cannot weaken; the words of glory 
and immortality come again to our ears; and 
the thoughts turn with joy from the valley 
of Elias, and the ruins of the palace of 
Agrippa, to the faintest footstep of Him in 
whose love is our only safety. Who can 
bend over the spot where the blood of 
Stephen was poured forth, when the garden 
of Getlisemane is full in view? or can look 
with enthusiasm on the scenes close at hand 
of the Apostle’s sufferings and persecution, 
when Olivet rises above, on whose brow 
were shed the tears of unutterable sorrow 
for a lost nation, from whose summit was 
turned the last look of the Redeemer on the 
world he had saved? Even in the lonely 
isle of Patmos, the image of the Disciple 
who was exiled there, is wholly lost in the 
love that so distinguished him; and the 
heart gives its homage but faintly and coldly, 
in comparison to * men of like passions with 
ourselves,’ however inspired and devoted.” 


Of the ‘* memorable valley” of Aja- 
lon, Mr. Carne thus writes, and we 
quote the passage the more readily, 
from having witnessed with pain a re- 
cent attempt to explain away this great 
miracle: 


“‘ The peculiar and bold aspect of this 
memorable valley, must have greatly aided 
the effect of a miracle for which Nature 
made it a fitting theatre: the high hill of 
Giheon, towards the west, overlooked the 
whole region; and the royal city, on its 
summit, just before besieged by the confe~- 
derate Kings, was the meed for which both 
armies fought, the one to save, the other to 
destroy. It may be inferred that the day 
was waning in the ruthless slaughter of the 
vanquished, who fled along the valley, to 
the opposite extremity to which their Con- 
queror had entered; and while the declining 
rays were thrown redly on the lofty hill, and 
the royal city that crowned it; Joshua, to 
fix as it were a point on which the sinking 
sun might be said to rest, as well as to show 
more vividly to his allies a proof that Heaven 
fought with Israel; uttered that sublime 
command, ‘ Sun stand thuu still on Gibeon, 
and thou Moon in the valley of Ajalon! ’ 
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the latter being a proof that the day was 
near to set.” 

It is in this truly Catholic spirit of 
piety that Mr. Carne treads the land 
hallowed by every association that can 
Christianize excitement, and dignify 
enthusiasm; where such thoughts are 
not elicited by local emotions, he de- 
scribes manners, customs, and scenery 
with much taste and judgment, and 
good sense. 

We strongly recommend this volume 
to general perusal; it is a delightful 
book, the transcript of a mind in which 
are distinctly traced a scholar’s acquire- 
ments, a gentleman's feelings, and a 
Christian’s benevolence. 


The History of the Hundred of Carhampton, 
in the County of Somerset, from the lest 
Authorities. By James Savage, Author 
of the History of Taunton. 8vo. pp. 662. 
Mr. SAVAGE is a Topographer 

who takes great pains in his literary 

undertakings, and adds __ illustrative 
notes, often of considerable use in ex- 
plaining national customs. One of 
these, which will show how eminently 
useful Topography may be rendered in 
illuminating the public mind upon 
important subjects, we shail extract. 
The passages quoted tend to show how 
much we are indebted to good roads, 
and consist of matters utterly unsus- 
pected by the public. We shall only 
premise that timber was in many 
places deemed of no value, because, 
when cut down, there were no roads 
by which it could be removed; and 
that, under such circumstances, it was 
not unusual to bring iron ore to such 
spots and work it up, by conversion of 
the timber into charcoal. Through 
this custom it was that anchors and 
other iron instruments have been dis- 
covered in inland places; and timber 
stolen from the royal forests, without 
attracting the attention of Government. 

The first extract relates to the small 
value of tanners’ bark, through defect 
of roads. 

*¢ The oak coppice wood, of which there 
are many hundred acres in this (Culborn) and 
the adjoining parishes, is of considerable va- 
lue, and is generally sold when it has attained 
about twenty years growth. It yields from 
five to twenty pounds an acre, according to 
its situation and quality; but about forty 
years ago, it was worth very little in this 
parish ; the road above mentioned was then 
in so bad a state, that a horse with long 
crooks could not travel upon it, The bark 
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of these oak-trees was at that time made up 
into bundles, and tied with repes on the 
backs of the horses to be brought down. A 
respectable tanner of the name of Giles, who 
resided and carried on his business at that 
time near Porlock, was in the habit of send- 
ing a party of ten or twelve men into these 
woods during the bark season, to strip the 
trees, for which he paid the lord of the ma- 
nor one shilling a man per day for as many 
days as they were employed, as a compensa- 
tion for all the oak bark which they and his 
two sons, for whom he did not pay any 
thing, could strip off.”"—p. 71. 


This state of the roads occasioned 
few or no carts to be kept, and car- 
riage of goods was chiefly made on 
horseback. Mr. Savage, speaking of 
Ex ford, says, 

*<In our experience it has often happen- 
ed, that the occupiers of the soil, who have 
violently opposed the formation of new, or 
the improvement of old, roads, looking at 
nothing but the expense to themselves, and 
deaf to all that has been said to them about 
future advantages to be derived from such 
improvements, have, after they have been 
completed a few years, acknowledged with 
pleasure, ‘twas a capital job done.’ Could 
a former inhabitant of this and many other 
parishes, who died fifty or sixty years since, 
or even much later, rise from the grave and 
re-visit the scene of his living, home, and 
farm, one of the first things he would miss 
would be his long string of pack horses, that 
used to consume so much of the produce of 
his farm, now eaten by saleable stock; and 
in the place of dersels and crooks, he would 
find carts aud puts (ic). Mr. Court of 
Court Farm, who does not appear to be 
more than fifty years of age, says, ‘ he can 
remember when there was only one cart in 
this parish.”— p. 537. 


Concerning pannage and woods, we 
have the following curious elucidation: 


“In the northern counties, it appears in 
many instances, from the [Domesday] Sur- 
vey, that the pannage or produce of the 
woods was holden in common, in a similar 
manner with the herbage and grass of the 
pasturesand meadows. Where this was the 
case, the right of pannage, or keeping so 
many hogs in certain woods, was a privilege 
of great importance, and was a right care- 
fully protected in later days. In the south- 
ern and western counties, it seems to have 
been the practice with the great lords to let 
at a moneyrent, or a rent in kind, the pro- 
duce of their woods, especially those which 
consisted of the beech and oak, to the por- 
carii or swineherds, those whose principal 
occupation was in feeding swine. 

*s Swine fattened in the woods, furnished 
so considerable a part of the food of former 
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ages, that a scarcity of mast was one of the 
causes of the frequent famines that then 
happened. The Saxon Chronicle, after de- 
scribing the extraordinary famine and mor- 
tality of the year 1116, records particularly 
the failure of mast in that year. 

- © I¢ may be inferred from Domesday 
Book, that oak trees were then of no fur- 
ther consequence, than for the food they 
afforded to swine; for the value of the 
woods in several counties is ascertained by 
the number of hogs they would fatten ; some 
were of such extent, as to support two thou- 
sand, The survey was taken so accurately, 
that in some places it is mentioned there is 
wood sufficient for one hog,—Silva de uno 


co. 

‘¢ When the woods of a manor are said 
to have furnished the lord with so many 
hogs by way of rent, it is to be understood 
of swine faited with the mast and acorns, 
and implies in proportion to their numbers, 
that those woods abounded with beech and 
oak.”’—p, 223. 


Now it is most certain that, at the 
present day, old woods do mostly con- 
sist of oak or beech, elms being con- 
fined to hedge-rows. 

We have thus given a specimen of 
the general character of Mr. Savage’s 
notes; which is chiefly that of archw- 
ological statistics or forensics. The 
rest consists of the usual matter of to- 
pography. We must do Mr. Savage 
the justice to say, that his work evinces 
zeal, research, and judgment. We 
wish that more attention had been 
paid to the Celtic antiquities; for, 
from stone circles on hills (p. 539), no- 
ticed but .cursorily, we see that British 
villages were in this district, as else- 
where, seated on hills, and we might 
have obtained accession of information. 


—4--- 

The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D. deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells ; viewed in con- 
nection with pullic events, and the spirit of 
the times, political and religious, in which 

- he-lived. Including some account of ihe 
Sortunes of Morley Bishop of Winchester, 

. his first. patron, and the friend of Isaak 
Walton, the brother-in-law of Bishop Ken. 
By.the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A. M.R:S.L. 
Vol. I..8v0. pp. 310. Murray. 


‘WE welcome with the liveliest satis- 
faction the appearance of this long pro- 
mised volume.. The name of Bishop 
Ken is dear from our earliest years, as 
the author.of the Morning and Even- 
ing Hymns. There are, however, 
many other points in his history, al- 
thongh they may be less known, for 
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which he deserves the estimation of 
posterity. 

«¢ When (observes Mr. Bowles) we con- 
sider his character, his station, and his for- 
tunes, it is singular that so little should have 
been recorded of Bishop Ken. When we 
turn our attention, more particularly, ori 
the great events of the period, and remark 
him, equally dignified Ly the death-bed of 
one expiring monarch (Charles the Second; 
at which even Burnet says he spoke like one 
inspired), or in imprisonment on account of 
his uncompromising opposition to the man- 
dates of another, both of whom expressed 
an equal personal regard for him ;—when 
we consider him calm and consistent in 
prosperity or in prison ;—when we see him, 
on account of his conscientious principles, 
voluntarily relinquishing a large revenue and 
baronial palace, reduced to find his only asy- 
lum in the mansion of the noble friend of 
his early days ;—when we look on his grave; 
not among the sculptured monuments of the 
Prelates of his own cathedral, but that of a 
poor man among the poor, in the open 
church-yard of a country-town, the nearest 
consecrated place of Christian rest in his 
former diocese (Frome in Somersetshire) ;— 
whilst all these singular circumstances crowd 
on our reflections, as we think of the life 
and death of Bishop Ken, it seems still 
more extraordinary that there should be only 
oné meagre record of a life so truly Chris- 
tian, of fortunes so varied, which, to eve 
Christian heart, and to all who reflect on the 
changes and chances of this mortal course, 
teach a lesson as important as impressive.” 

{t will be readily conceived that no 
writer can be better qualified to give 
life to this skeleton of Bishop Ken’s 
ae crag than our old favourite Mr. 
Bowles. With a truly poetic pen, he res 
views the scenes, connections, and cir. 
cumstances among which Ken’s early 
career was passed. He takes us to Win- 
chester school, and to Catherine Hill; 
and, in a chapter which will be read 
with the most pleasurable interest b 
all Wykehamists, has interwoven his 
conjectures of what the college was in 
the scholarship of Ken, with delightfut 
reminiscences of what he found it i 
the experience of his own boyhood, 
and reflections on public schools in ge- 
neral.. He introduces. us to the musi- 
cal club at Oxford, of which Anthony 
4 Wood, who was one of its members, 
has left along description, and at which: 
“Thomas Ken, of New College, @ 
junior, would sometimes be among 
them, and sing his part.” Mr. Bowles 
then takes a retrospective view of reli- 
gious parties in the seventeenth cenin- 
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ry, from the opening of the Long Par- 
liament to the death of Cromwell ; and 
having occasion to mention the pro- 
scription of the Book of Common 
Prayer, introduces an account of Isaak 
Walton's prayer-book, still in the pos- 
session of his descendant Dr. Hawes of 
Salisbury, and rendered invaluable by 
the MS. family memoranda in the 
handwriting of the far-celebrated an- 
gler. Among these is the first draft of 
honest Isaak’s affectionate epitaph to 
his wife in Winchester cathedral, of 
which Mr. Bowles presents us with a 
lithographic fac-simile. We are next 
led to witness the triumph of the church 

arty, and their citadel, Oxford, on the 

estoration, with which, and a review 
of the life of Bishop Morley, Ken's 
first patron, the present volume con- 
cludes. 

From the pen of Mr. Bowles, we are 
sure of having two of the neatest and 
least tedious volumes of biography ever 
written; and, although in this first 
volume we are brought no further in 
the history of Ken than his twenty- 
third year, in fact his entrance into 
life, it is to be recollected that the ob- 
ject of our author is to connect that 

ife with the times in which it was 
past, and during which the suppres- 
sion and restoration of monarchy, and 
the attendant ejection and restoration 
of the Church of England clergy, are 
among the most prominent events. 

Reserving the —_ of Bishop Ken's 
own history to a future occasion, we 
shall for our present extracts select 
aome of Mr. Bowles’s incidental, but 
not less important, remarks. 

To the numerous admirers of Isaak 
Walton, this work, as the life of his 
friend and brother-in-law, offers, on 
those grounds only, considerable attrac- 
tions. It alsocontains much to gratify 
them relative to honest Isaak himself. 
Illustrated by a beautiful lithographic 
drawing by Mr. Lane, A.R.A. from a 
design by Mr. Calcott, R.A. of the 

arting interview between Morley, and 

saak Walton and his wife Kenna, at 
Walton’s cottage in Staffordshire, we 
have an imaginary conversation-piece, 
in which we are made witnesses of the 
affecting farewell, in a style so faith- 
fully imitative of that employed in the 
«* Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” 
that we much regret our space forbids 
Us to Extract it. 

In the Introduction is a no less suc- 
cessful imitation of the very different 
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style of Swift's Tale of a Tub; in which 
some circumstances in the present pos 
sition of the episcopal church in this 
kingdom are thus good-humouredly- 
exhibited : 


*¢ If I might introduce for a moment the 
well-known characters in a popular tale, 
Lord Peter, Jack, and Martin,* I might 
say that the fate of Martin has been rather 
hard. Many of his family were burnt by 
Lord Peter, for reading a wicked book called 
‘ the Biste ;’ and, when Jack got the better 
for a little while, he turned the children of 
honest Martin upon the parish, because he 
said they were fond of Lord Peter’s fine 
cloaths, who BURNT THEM ative! Ie is 
true Martin tried to make Jack swallow the 
Prayer-book ; and Jack, in return, crammed 
the Covenant down Martin’s throat! When 
Martin got the better, he told Jack that he 
must give up the places he held so long from 
the right owners, unless he would say the 
‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ put on a surplice, and 
read out of. the Prayer-book,. which Jack 
never would do, and has remained somewhat 
testy ever since. 

*¢ Tf Martin humbly hopes Lord Peter 
will not burn any more of his children, he 
(Peter) declares, ‘Burn them! why, you 
varlet, you meant to burn us!’ and then he 
swears a great oath, that nothing can be 
easier to prove! A newspaper is found, by 
which it appears that Ridley and Latimer, 
who perished in the flames, were only served 
as they ought to have Leen, for they ‘ in- 
tended to do the same hy others!’ 

*¢ Every body knows that, in the quarrels 
between the three brothers, Martin at last 
got the upper hand. With the assistance 
of Jack, he put Lord Peter in THE STOcKs; 
and then Martin said to Jack, ‘ My good 
brother, you are a sober, industrious work- 
man, as any in the town, and, if you will 
only go to churcht once in a'way, you shall 
come into the Corporation.’ Jack said he 
would never go to church, for he hated or- 
gans, surplices, and kneeling! so Peter re- 





* «¢ Churches of Rome, Geneva, Eng- 
land.” 

t+ ** Dr. Lingard. Cranmer did not know 
that it was intended to burn him, till, heing 
on a raised seat at St. Mary’s church in 
Oxford, in front of Dr. Cole, who preachied 
his funeral sermon, he heard the appalling 
intimation, and burst into tears. Dr. Cole, 
to comfort the miserable victim, in, his ser- 
mon proceeded thus: ¢ But, least he should 
carry with him no comfort, he would dili- 
gently labour, and also he did promise, in the 
name of all the priests that were present, 
immediately after his death, there should be 
dirges and masses in all the churches of Ox- 
ford, for the succoug of his goul !’—Life of 
Cranmer, 1556.” 

t Test Act, 
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mained in the stocks, and Jack never got 
into the corporation, and both of them de- 
clared that Martin had used them very ill; 
but Martin said to Peter, ‘ Why, you know 
how you kicked and cuffed when you were at 
liberty.’ Peter replied, ‘ Kicked and cuffed! 
I don’t know what you mean! I did nothing 
but for the good of your soul!’ *¢ Now,’ 
said Martin to Jack, * I should not so much 
object to your coming into the corporation, 
but I am. sure, when you were once got in, 
I should never be Lorp-Mayor any more, 
and you would turn out me, and my wife 
and children, to beg our bread, as you did 
before.” Then Jack said, ‘ Brother, you 
may do what you like, for I will come into 
the corporation in spite of you!’ 

‘© It happened that a great Serjeant of 
Dragoons* came into our town, and seeing 
Peter in the stocks, said, ‘I will take you 
out; but remember, Peter, if Ido, you must 
not take upon yourself the name of Lord t 
Peter any more.” Upon which Lord Peter 
was let out of the slocks; and immediately 
after he cried, ‘I am a Lord, and a Lord I 
will be called!’ And one of Martin's old 
parsons got up, and said, ‘How do you do, 
my Lorp? I hope your Lorpsutp has ta- 
ken no cold, in sitting so long without re- 
freshment.” ¢ 

*© So Peter got out of the stocks, and 
Jack into the Corporation, by the help of 
the Serjeant and his Drummer ;§ and there, 
for the present, we will leave them. 

*¢ But we must make this remark, that, if 
Peter had not put a great many things into 
his Father’s Will (Bible) which were not 
there, and acted so cruelly with the family 
of Martin, because they would not add or 
diminish from THe Witt, he would never 
have been put in the stocks at all, but would 
have remained in possession of his inheri- 
tance, as elder brother. And we may say of 
Jack, whom we should rather call now Mr. 
John, that he would not have been pre- 
vented coming into the Corporation at any 
time, if he had not turned out his brother 
Martin’s children to starve. 

** Now, every one must hope and pray, 
that, if these brothers cannot entirely agree, 
they will forget and forgive, and live in 
peace and charity; but up rides Esquire 
Kine, with a great book under his arm, 
about a relation, who, he says, is one of 
us,’ and this Squire tells the brothers that 
neither Peter in burning, nor Jack in kick- 
ing his brother’s children out of their 
houses, is half so intolerant‘and oppressive 
as Martin; thereupon taking out. his great 
book, he produces ‘ a prayer,’ written by a 
relatiun of Martin’s a hundred and fifty 
years ago !”” 

" #* © A certain Duke.” 
+ ‘ One of Mr. Peel’s conditions.” 
3 “ Bishop of Norwich’s late Letter.” 
“eo F." 








To this Mr. Bowles adds in a note: 


«* But not only is this unfortunate prayer, 
according to my Lord King, worthy a Turk- 
ish mufti; a literary correspondent of mine 
has absolutely proposed the example of the 
pious and ¢olerant Mahometan to the imita- 
tion of the Druidical and bloody Christian 
priesthood! Godfrey Higgins, the histo- 
rian of the Druids, who, from his benevo- 
lent exertions in the cause of the Lunatic 
Asylum at York, I imagine, is still 


* A sad, good Christian at the heart!’ 


has put forth a work, called ‘ Mahomet,’ 
showing the injustice that great prophet has 
received from Christian Giaours, and the 
author sets before them a circumstance ad- 
mirably adapted to teach them humanity 
and toleration. The circumstance is this: 
A traveller from England was going to kill a 
viper. * Hold!’ says the venerable mufti, 
* what are you about? The same God that 
made the viper made you. Surely the de- 
sert is wide enough for both.’ All will 
agree this is a very pretty, and, what is 
more, a very instructive story ; and it were 
only to be wished that the children of the 
tolerant and humane Mohammed had thought 
of it when, in cold blood, they put to death 
every man, woman, and child, of the unfor- 
tunate Sciotes, and left a whole populous 
and beautiful island a desert to the viper! 
Such are the lessons of toleration and bro- 
therly love we are tu learn! Such reasoners 
are those who accuse the Ciergy of bi- 
gotry !” 

We must here for the present, con- 
clude, merely remarking, that, besides 
the eiunbellishments before noticed, the 
volume contains two portraits of Bi- 


shop Ken and Bishop Morley, engraved 


by Meyer. 
—_@o— 


Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Cuarres Assot 
(Lord Colchester), comraunicating Thanks of 
the House of Commons to Military Com- 
manders, 1807—1816; with a Biographical 
Memoir and Appendix. Small 8vo. pp. 295. 
This elegant little volume is printed for pri- 
vate circulation only. The first article is 
the interesting memoir of Lord Colchester, 
which was printed in our Magazine for May 
1829, pp. 463—466 ; and which was written 
by a highly-gifted gentleman long attached to 
his Lordship. The body of the work consists 
of twenty-two ‘Thanks to Military Com- 
manders,” with their Answers. These 
speeches of Lord Colchester have been con- 
sidered ‘* models of just eulogy, appropriate 
to the person aud to the exploit, with a de- 
gree of classic terseness and chastity-of or- 
nament suitable to the dignity of that House 
which had directed the national Thanks to 
be. thus communicated.” We therefore 
rejoice exceedingly to see them in a col- 
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lected form. The ‘‘ Appendix’’ contains, 
in ** Extracts from the London Gazettes Ex- 
traordinary,” the official accounts of the 
several victories which occasioned the 
thanks of the House of Commons. 





The Rev. Eowarp P. Hannam’s Hospital 
Manual of Prayers for Sick Soldiers is well 
adapted to the purpuse, and for this obvious 
reason, that an invalid can do nothing else 
but take physic and pray, and that he who 
does not do the latter when he is well, is 
a fool, and, when sick, an sbsolute idiot; 
for what can a man do in any situation with- 
out Providence, and when dves he must 
need it? 

The Rev. AnexanperR Stewart's Com- 
pendium of Modern Geography abounds with 
useful information, and is ingeniously ar- 


ranged. 





. Mr. Buunt’s Veracity of the Five Books 
of Mases, deserves the attention of students 
in theology. 

We recommend Dr, Heserpen’s Reflec- 
tions on the Gospel of St. John to the general 
readers of religious books. We remind Dr. 
H, of Alison’s beautiful sermon on the man 
born blind, in reference to the case stated 
ch. ix. p. 84. But Dr. H. did not intend 
bis book for a commentary. Nevertheless 
that first of ali the gospels eminently requires 
such an aid, to appreciate its real divinity 
and beauty. 

We should have paid more attention to 
Mr. Roserts’s Parallel Miracles, or the Jews 
and Gipsies, if it had not abounded with 
that baneful pseudo-religion, which we deem 
it a most important public duty to oppose. 
Mr. Roberts thinks that the gipsies, because 
they do not sing and whistle (as do birds 
and bees) and indulge in the follies of 
mechanics, are better men than the latter. 
Philosophers, however, know, that vaga- 
bonds, even of unquestionable innocence, 
are only fruges consumere nati, lend no 
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service to their fellow-creatures, dissolve 
the first ties of society, and impede civiliza- 
tion; whereas soldiers, sailors, and mecha- 
nics, though they may be the reverse of pu- 
ritans, are and must be useful. A gipsey, 
in a civil view, is only a fox or a polecat. 
He lives upon the food of others. Setting 
aside, however, unphilosophical nonsense, 
Mr. Roberts’s work is a curious one; aud 
we would praise the literary part, if it. were 
not for the absurd principles which it ad- 
vocates, 





We wish every success to the Plan of 
Education proposed for the Bristol College. 





We are glad to find, from the Review of 
Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North Ame- 
rica, by an American, that the English of 
the New World do not entertain that anti- 
pathy to their relatives in the parent Isles 
which is commonly supposed. 





We warmly recommend Mr. Reynoups’s 
Scholars’ Introduction to Merchants’ Ac- 
counts, to commercial persons and school- 
masters, It exhibits important improve- 
ments. 


Mr. O’Donnett’s Address to Loth Houses 
of Parliament on the West India Question, 
turns upon this point, viz. that the West 
India Islands cannot be cultivated without 
the aid of slaves, until by emigration, and 
improved civilization, free labour would be 
sufficient. It is shown in the Le/ter from 
Sydney, that wherever territory far exceeds 
population, there exists no other means of 
bringing the former, unless there be con- 
victs or free labourers, into full cultivation. 
To abolish slavery, and yet have the utmost 
proceeds from the soil, is the difficulty to 
‘be surmounted; and it is no small one, since 
the author informs us, that in our West In- 
dia possessions are now 800,000 slaves, and 
8 capital in the land and buildings of a hun- 
dred and fifty millions. (p. 84.) He shows 
us in p. 25, that the negroes have fewer 
hours of work, and more comforts, than 


English labourers or Irish paupers. 
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Mr. Haypon’s Euctes. 

April 4. The subscribers to Mr. Haydon’s 
Picture of Eucles (noticed in p. 250) met in 
his rooms, Western Exchange, to decide 
possession, every subscriber having three 
chances for each share. At the conclusion 
there were three throws of 28 each; viz. 
the Duke of Bedford’s, Mr. Strutt’s, and Mr. 
N. Smith’s. They were thrown for again ; 
when 

The Duke of Bedford had,. ..25 

Pe NNER. «5 6 09's:0n.00,60 648 

Mr. N. Smith, of Dulwich. ... 28 
The Picture was consequently won by Mr. 
Smith. ~The “Duke of Bedford had five 


ARTS. 


shares, Mr. Strutt twelve shares, and Mr. 
Smith one share—The whole passed off in 
the most agreeable manuer, in the presence 
of the trustees, J. I. Burn, esq., and J. G. 
Lockhart, esq., son-in-law of Sir. Walter 
Scott. 

We understand that Mr. Haydon means 
immediately to raffle his picture of Punch, in 
50 shares of ten guineas each. 





The Field of the Cloth of Gold.—A magni- 
ficent window painted in enamel, by Mr. T. 
Wimsuurst, has been recently opened for 
exhibition. The design is the Tournament 
of the Field of Cloth of Gold, from an ori- 
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ginal sketch by Mr, R. T. Bone. The size 
of the window is 24 feet by 18; and it con- 
tains more than 100 figures, including 48 
portraits as large as life, among whom are 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn; Francis I. 
and Catherine of Arragon, his queen; Card. 
Wolsey, Dukes of Suffolk, Buckingham, &c. 
The colouring is wonderfully brilliant, and 
the painting is worthy of the scene which it 
exhibits. 





Lieut.-Col. Barty has selected Gibraltar, 
as the subject of his second number of Se- 
lect Views of the principal Cities in Europe; 
a spot endeared to the recollections of Eng- 
lishmen, as connected with the national 
glory. In 1704 this important fortress sur- 
rendered to the combined English and Dutch 
fleets, under Sir George Rooke, and has ever 
since remained in our possession, in spite of 
the united efforts of France and Spain; 
whose memorable and unsuccessful siege 
during the American war will probably long 
remain without a parallel. ‘The —- ti- 
tle is a view of Gibraltar from the Mediter- 
ranean shore.—Plate II. from the Bay side. 
Plate II]. from the Anchorage in front of 
the Mole. Plate IV. from above Camp Bay. 
Plate V. from Europe Point. Plate VI. from 
Catalan Bay. Plates HI. and IV. being 
nearer views, are particularly distinct and 
interesting ; and we hesitate not to say that 
by studying these six views, with their key 
plates, the possessor of this beautiful work 
will form a more accurate idea of this won- 
derful and far-famed mountain, than he would 
during a month’s residence in the city at 
its foot. 





Mr. Lanpseer has published the third 
number of his Characteristic Sketches of 
Animals, The first subject is the Rhinoce- 
ros, from a fine specimen at Paris, 5 feet 
high, and 10 feet long. The vignette repre- 
sents a rhinoceros goading a tiger with his 
horn, in which way, though naturally inof- 
fensive, he will, when molested, successfully 
attack his enemies. Plate II. is the Brah- 
miny or Sacred Bull of the Hindoos, now do- 
miciled in our own Zoological Gardens, an es- 
tablishment which confers honour on our 
national character. In the description of this 
interesting animal, it is well ohserved, ‘* To 
the classical antiquary and artist, the dewlap 
of the Brahminy Bull offers an object of 
much attention and interest, by reason of its 
sharp and decided outline, and perpendicular 
creases and folds; wonderfully verifying the 
correctness of those Greek sculptures in 
bronze and marble, in medals and statuary, 
in which are seen representations of Victory 
sacrificing a bull, of the oxen of Ceres, &c. 
These representations will be no longer con- 
sidered by those who have opportunity to 
examine the Sacred Bull of India, out of 
drawing, or exaggerated in their fore quar- 
ters ;- although eritics of the last century, 
less fortunate in this respect than the visitors 
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of the Society’s Gardens, have determined 
them, without hesitation, to be altogether 
incorrect.” Plate JII. is a representation of 
the Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard, also from 
the Zoological Gardens, in which are three 
good specimens. The vignette excellently 
represents a tame cheetah, just released by 
his keeper, and crouching, and preparing to 
spring ona deer.—In Plate IV. the engraver 
of ** Monkeyana”’ is quite at home. It gives 
an excellent representation of the Mandril 
Baboon, from the specimen in Cross’s Me- 
nagerie, King’s Mews. The vignette repre- 
sents the baboon smoking a pipe, which he 
has been taught to take from his keeper; he 
inserts it in his mouth, inhales aud exhales 
the smoke, and looks around him with a de- 
gree of self-complacency that is irresistibly 
comic and amusing. This work is deserv- 
ing of every encouragement. 





We are happy tv announce the publication 
of the fourth number of Coney’s Foreign 
Cathedrals, Hotels de Ville, &c. The first 
two subjects are an excellent south-west ex- 
ternal view of the Abbey of St. Bertin at St. 
Omers, and an interior view of the same ve- 
nerable building, now in ruins. This latter 
is a most charming print; and the zealous 
devotees surrounding a preaching friar are 
admirably grouped. Plate III. is the Church 
of St. Augustin, at Antwerp; and the 
groups in the Fish-market are uncommonly 
well managed. Indeed, the numerous aud 
correct figures add very considerably to the 
interest of these admirable etchings.—Plate 
IV. is the Church of St. Wilfred at Ab- 
Leville. In this print we own ourselves 
disappointed. The subject is so remarkably 
fine, that the view should have been drawn 
closer, and more directly looking west. If 
this beautiful church had received equal jus- 
tice with St. Bertin’s Abbey at St. Omer’s, 
in this very number, how much better an 
idea would a stranger to its beauties have 
entertained of the original. The View of 
Abbeville Cathedral, by Capt. Battye, well 
engraved by E. Blore, has the same fault. 
We should like to see one showing more 
of the Cathedral, and less of the houses in 
the street. 

Panorama of the Maine——Amongst his 
many other publications for the amusement 
of tourists, Mr. Leicu has published a Pano~ 
rama of the Maine, and the adjacent coun- 
try; describing the windings of the Maine, 
from its outlet into the Rhine, to Frankfort, 
It is drawn from nature by F. W. Delkes- 
camp, and neatly engraved by J. Clark.— 
Views of Frankfort, Hoechst, and Hockheim, 
are also given. It forms a most desirable 
** companion” in this delightful excursion ; 
giving the situation, and short accounts of 
all the places on the banks of the river, be~ 
tween Mayence and Frankfort, which latter 
place is minutely described, and is well 
worthy the attention of travellers, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Putlication. 

Memoirs of the late Rt. Rev. Dr. James, 
Bishop of Calcutta, gathered from his Let- 
ters and Memoranda. By Epw. James, 
Preb. of Winchester. 

God’s Mercy to his Church, pourtrayed 
in some important particulars, illustrated 
in Twenty Sermons. By the Rev. F. G. 
Crossman, Minister of Carlisle Episcopal 
Chapel, Lambeth. 

Academic Unity ; being the substance of 
a general Dissertation, contained in the 
*¢ Privileges of the University of Cambridge,” 
translated from the Latin, with additions, 
and a Preface, giving some account of the 
Dissenting Colleges in the United Kingdom, 
and the London University. By Mr. Geo. 
Dyer. 

The Satircs of Horace, interlinearly trans- 
lated by Dr. P. A. Nuttatt. 

Chemicsl and Medical Tables. By Joun 
Hoce, House Surgeon and Apothecary to 
the Dispensary of the University of London. 

The Elements of Arithmetic. By Avu- 
custus De Moraan, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Vindication of Dr. Paley’s Theory of 
Morals. By the Rev. L. Wainewricut, 
F.S.A. 

An Abridgment into English of Bos on 
the Greek Ellipses. By the Reverend J. 
SEAGER. 

Select Orations of Demosthenes, with 
English Notes By E. H. Barker, Esq. 

No. 5, of Vaury’s Family Classical Li- 
brary, containing vol. i, of Betor’s ‘Trans- 
lation of Herodotus. 


Preparing for Pullicaticn. 

The Fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Surtees’s History of Durham. 

The Wyecliffite Versions of the Old Tes- 
tament, now for the first time published 
from the existing MSS. with a critical His- 
tory of those Versions, and a Glossary. By 
the Rev. J. Forsuart, F.R.S. & S.A. and 
Frep. Mappen, Esq. F.S.A. 

In monthly volumes, a Series of the most 
esteemed Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, with Lives of each Author. By Rev. 
T. S. Hucues, B.D. The works of Bishops 
Sherlock and Barrow will first appear. 

A Discourse on the authenticity and di- 
vine origin of the Old Testament, with 
Notes and Illustrations, translated from the 
French of J. E. Cellérier. By the Rev. 
Joun Reynett Wrerorp. 
‘ A Volume of Sermons. 
fessor Ltr. 

‘Vol. I. of the National Portrait Gallery 
of Illustrious and Eminent Personages of 
the Nineteenth Century : with Memoirs, by 
W. Jcrpan, Esq. F.S.A. 


By the Rev. Pro- 


A New Edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary 
of Chemistry. 

A Second Volume of the British Natu- 
ralist. 

A New Edition of the Story of Popular 
Travels in South America. 

M. Ferrari, one of the oldest musical 
professors in London, and preceptor of Ma- 
rie Antoinette and Madame Catalani, is pre- 
paring Memoirs of his Life, and Anecdotes 
of his Musical Contemporaries. 





Royat Society. 

April 2. A paper was read containing a 
statement of the principal circumstances 
relating to the united Siamese twins, now 
exhibiting in London, by George Buckley 
Bolton, Esq., their medical attendant. The 
interest excited by this paper was much 
increased by the youths being present. 
They seemed highly delighted with the 
novelty of the scene. They viewed the 
library with attention, and appeared to take 
great interest in all that was shown to them. 
A model in wax of the band which connects 
the bodies of the twins was exhibited. A 
letter from the Rev. James Farquharson to 
Captain Sabine, giving an account of some 
further observations on the Aurora Borealis, 
was also read. Members elected—Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks ; Dr. B. J. Burns, Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; 
C. 8, Wall, Esq. M.P.; and W. Cubitt, Esq. 

April 22. A paper was read ‘‘On the 
Quantities of Water afforded by Springs at 
Different Times of the Year.” By J. W. 
Henwood, F.G.S.; and part of a paper 
“On the Action and Laws of Elliptic Pola. 
rization, as exhibited in the Action of Me- 
tals upon Light, by David Brewster, LL.D., 
F.R.S.L. and E., was also read. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members— 
the Rev. Robert Willis and Captain Johu 
Grosvenor. 





Mepico-Botanicat Society. 

March 25. Earl Stanhope, President, in 
the Chair. 

Notice was given that the proposition 
made at the last meeting, relative to the 
defining the duties of the respective profes- 
sors would be withdrawn ; it being under- 
stood that a measure of a similar nature was 
about to emanate from the Council. Thos. 
Everett, esq., who had been elected into 
the society some time since, was admitted. 
Dr. Clendenning, and Charles Stewart, esq. 
were elected Fellows. Dr. Whiting, the 
Professor of Materia Medica, delivered his 
introductory lecture. upon that science; 
which was ordered to be printed. Upon the 
table were a large collection of hardy medi- 
cal and other plants, flowering at this sea- 
son of the year, with their scientific. and 
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English names attached to them. They 
were presented by Thomas Gibbs, esq- of 
Brompton. 

April 13. Theodore Gordon, M.D, V.P. 
in the Chair. 

Dr. Clendinning having been admitted a 
Fellow of the society, and the usual other 
business transacted, the chairman stated 
that he was about to institute a ballot for 
the election of the Professors of Botany and 
Toxicology. There being but one candidate 
for the Professorship of Botany, Joseph 
Houlton, esq. F.L.S. was elected to fill that 
office. For that of Toxicology, two candi- 
dates offered themselves; Dr. Ryan, editor 
of the London Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, and Dr. Clendinning. The former gen- 
tleman was proposed by Dr. Sigmond, (who 
read.a letter from Dr. Gordon Smith, in 
which the merits of Dr. Ryan were alluded 
to in very handsome terms; ) the latter, who 
was stated to be a fellow of the college of 
physicians of London, by Dr. Roe. In con- 
sequence, however, of the short time Dr. 
Clendinning had been eligible, a proposition 
of adjournment was made, for the purpose 
of allowing the members of the society time 
to become more fully acquainted with the 
circumstance of there being more than one 
candidate. 

The anniversary dinner was. celebrated at 
the Thatched House Tavern on Saturday the 
24th of April, Earl Stanhope in the chair. 





Atuen£um Cius House. 

In the new Athenzan Club House (open- 
ed on the 8th of February) Mr. Decimus 
Burton, the architect, was obliged to depart 
from his original design, by an order from 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who, with a view to preserve uniformity, 
caused him to adopt the elevation of the 
United Service Club House opposite. Al- 
though the two buildings correspond, as far 
as regards the principles of architecture, 
they vary in detail : two of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Athenzeum are the 
frieze, copied from that of the Parthenon, 
and beautifully sculptured by Mr. Henning ; 
and the statue of Minerva by Buyly,. which 
is placed over the principal entrance. The 
spacious hall is entered by two folding-dvors, 
one within the other; the roof is supported 
by eight Scagliola pillars, —these terminate 
in an arch, copied from the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens; on the left of this hall is 
the dining-room, seventy-two feet long, 
thirty feet broad, and twenty-five feet high, 
—this room is capable of affording accom- 
modation for 100 persons. On the opposite 
side of the hall, and facing Pall-mall, is the 
morning or newspaper room, and adjvining 
is a sinall dining room for parties. The 
gtand staircase fronts the hall, and branches 
so the right and left; it has a very magui- 
ficent appearance ; at the top, or landing- 
place, are three gems of art, viz. Eve at the 
fuuatain—Poetry and Paipsiog, au original 






group, presented by Mr. Bayly, whose work- 
manship they are—and the Grecian Archer, 
presented by Mr. Rennie ;—a beautiful sta- 
tue of Apollo faces the staircase,—this will 
in time give place to a statue of Demos- 
thenes. A splendid drawing-room, which 
runs along the east side of Waterloo-place, 
occupies the principal part of the first floor ; 
it is 101 feet long, thirty feet wide, and 
twenty-seven feet high; the roof is sup- 
ported by twelve Scagliola columns and six- 
teen pilasters: round the walls, on brackets, 
are placed finely-executed casts of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Bacon, Locke, Johnson, 
Pope, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Inigo Jones, 
and others ;—this room is chiefly devoted 
to evening conversation,—no refreshment, 
save tea and coffee, is allowed. At the 
south end of the drawing-room is the li- 
brary; it contains nearly 4,000 volumes, 
and is daily accumulating by presents from 
members. Over the fire-place of the library 
is an empty space, once destined by the 
committee for the reception of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s picture of the King, but which 
is now positively refused by Sir Thomas’s 
executors: Mr. Phillips, professor of paint- 
ing to the Academy, it appears, has pro- 
mised to fill up the empty niche. Proceed- 
ing upwards, are the private apartments of 
the officers of the Club, sleeping-rooms for 
servants, &c. The furniture of the whole 
is at once classical and elegant; the carpets 
are of the utmost beauty, and strength of 
fabric. 





Nationat Cemetery. 

A plan has lately been proposed for esta- 
hlishing, by shares of 25/. each, a cemetery 
at some short but convenient’ distance from 
the metropolis, and the various general de- 
tails of the design are now submitted to 
public inspection, at No, 2, Parliament- 
street. They are the work of Mr. F. Good- 
win, an architect of some celebrity, who has 
conceived the plan of making the cemetery 
a very maguificent display of architecture. 
A square of about 42 acres is to be planted 
with trees and flowering shrubs, and laid 
out asa garden; this square is to be sur- 
rounded by a double cloister, with open 
arches at the sides, commanding views of 
the inner and outer spaces of the cemetery. 
In the garden are to be erected temples and 
mausolea, which will present fac similes of 
some of the most celebrated remaius of 
Greek and Roman architecture. The space 
beneath the cluisters is to be divided into 
catacombs for private individuals, and the 
pillars which support the cloisters will fur- 
nish space for the erection of tablets and 
other monuments. The outer space sur- 
rounding the cloister is to be disposed 
somewhat after the manner of the burial 
ground of Pére la Chaise, and to be used for 
interment and for the erection of monu- 
ments. ‘The site of Primrose Hill is con- 
sidered by the projectors to be most de- 
sirable. 
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Society or ANTIQUARIES. 


. April 1. Henry Hallam, Esq. V. P.. in the 
Chair. 

One of the Auditors read their Report ; 
by which it appeared, that the total receipts 
for the past year had been 123381. 12s. 9d. ; 

“that 1000/. stock had been sold, producing 
8971.; that the money expended towards 
the publications of the Society was 10341. 
16s. 8d.; and the repairs of the Society’s 
apartments, &c., had amounted to above 
6001. 

An essay by William Hosking, Esq. 
F.S.A. on the term Attic, in architecture, 
was read to the meeting. 

Samuel Ward, Esq. of Baston, near 
Hayes, Kent, exhibited, through the me- 
dium of Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F. S. A. 
the original ancient oil paintings preserved 
in his house, and noticed in our last Report 
of the Society’s proceedings. 

Henry Ellis, Eis. Sec. S. A. i- 


in our last morith’s report. Only six, not 
seven, were named by Mr. Hamper, as fol- 
low: 1, a penthouse ; 2, a porch attached 
to any edifice; 3, a detached gate-house ; 
4, an upper story; 5, aloft; 6, a gallery 
for minstrels. 


Encravep Woopen Tankarp. 


A singular wooden tankard is now fot 
sale, with Mr. George Drew, a dealer in 
curiosities at Hertford. It is circular, with 
@ flat bottom and cover, stands eighteen 
inches high, and holds three pints.. The 
outside is entirely covered with figures and 
inscriptions engraved in outline, after the 
manner of carpenters’ rules, &e. ‘The date 
1610 points out the period of its formation; 
but the long inscriptions, being wholly reli- 
gious apothegms, afford no clue to its his- 
tory. The principal ornaments are two ar- 
morial achievements; one, that of the King, 
with the initials I. R. and underneath, the 





eated, from the Lansdown MSS. a copy of 
a manuscript tract, entitled, ‘* A brief dis- 
coverie of the great purpresture of newe 
buyldings nere to the Cittie, with the meanes 
howe to restraine the same, and to dimi- 
nishe those that are alreadie increased, and 
to remove many lewde and badd people, who 
harbour themselves nere to the Cittie, as 
desirous only of the spoyle thereof.” . This 
is a curious declamation, written temp. 
James I., duriog which period, it will be re- 
membered, the increase of the metropolis 
was at once regarded as an evil to be sup- 
pressed, and a fountain from which revenue 
might be extorted for the Exchequer.. The 
article is comprised, as the last, in the fas- 
eiculus of Archzeologia (vol. xxiii. part 1) 
provided for delivery at the anniversary. 

Aug. 23,.when the President and various 
officers were re-elected; and the following 
Council: Earl of Aberdeen, President; ‘S. 
Amyot, Esq. Treasurer; J. Britton, Esq. ; 
N. Carlisle, and H. Ellis, Esq. Secretaries ; 
J. Gage, Esq. Director; H. Gurney, H. 
Hallam, W. R. Hamilton, Esqrs. and the 
Rt. Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, Vice-Pre- 
sidents; and J. H. Markland, Esq. from 
the old Council,—and C. F. Barnwell, Esq. 
T. C. Croker, Esq. A. Henderson, M. D. 
F. Madden, Esq. J. H. Merivale, Esq. W. 
Y. Ottley, Esq. the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Sir G. T. Staunton, Col. B. C. Stephenson, 
and Viscount Strangford, from the body of 
the Society. The number of the members 
of the Society appears, from the list printed 
in order to the ballot, tu be 777. 

P. 256..Mr. Hamper’s dissertation on the 
term Oriel having appeared in the half-vo- 
lume of Archzologia above mentioned, the 
earliest opportunity is taken to correct the 
classification of its varieties which was given 


ente ‘* He maketh a difference between 
his servantes and his enemies ;’’ and the 
other, quarterly, 1 and 4 a fess between two 
chevrons, 2 and 2 a spread eagle ; with two 
unicorns for supporters, and a demi-unicorn 
for a crest; and underneath, this inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘¢ Their names are written in heaven above, 
Who have true faith; working by love.” 
Between these two coats ate, on one side, 
Sc. George and the dragon, inscribed, ‘“‘ The 
Lord prosper the armes which fighteth his 
battle ;”" and on the other a bird, perhaps in- 
tended for an ostrich. These complete the 
ornaments of the circuinference. On the 
bottom are an elephant, a dragon, a porcu- 
pine, and a monster which has been termed 
asalamander. In the deficiency of inform- 
ation as to the original destination of this 
curiosity, it has been supposed, from the 
serious character of its principal inscriptions, 
to have been a sacramental vessel; from the 
royal arms, it has also been supposed to have 
been a present of the King; but the use of 
royal arms on every occasion was formerly 
so general, that this does not necessarily 
follow. If the other achievement were ap- 
propriated, the probability of its origin and 
use being ascertained would be greatly in- 

creased. 


Erruscan Vases. 


On the estate of the Prince of Canino, 
in the Papal States, a great number of 
Etruscan vases, of great beauty, have been 
discovered, which have excited the general 
admiration of Archzologists. In October, 
1828, the excavations were commenced by 
the Prince and Princess of Canino on a very 
extended scale. A. hundred workmen were 
employed; and in the space of four months 
more than two thousand articles were disco- 
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vered, all of them exquisitely fashioned, 
and, for the most part, adorned with paint- 
ings, which have drawn forth the warmest 
expressions of admiration from the first art- 
ists of the day. Thorwaldsen, the cele- 
brated sculptor, was quite lost in wonder at 
the sight of these treasures of art: Cam- 
muccini, and his brethren of the easel, pro- 
nounced the paintings, with which they are 
all more or less embellished, capi d’opera: 
Dr. Nott, our countryman, formerly sub- 
preceptor to the lamented Princess Char- 
fotte, who, from a residence of many years 
in Italy, is become a cognoscente of the first 
order, considered one vase in particular, 
called the ‘* Cup of Hercules,” as a match- 
less production, and beyond all price. The 
most eminent antiquaries were deputed by 
the Archxological Society to inspect these 
treasures on the part of the government, 
who regard their removal to other shores 
with a jealous eye. It is agreed on all sides, 
that no discovery, since Pompeii and Her- 
cul were disclosed to the view of us 
moderns, has caused such a sensation Su- 
perior in every respect to those at Naples, 
they have the additional interest of being 
enriched with inscriptions, which are to be 
seen on a great number of them, chiefly in 
the Greek character. Scenes from the 
Theban war, and the Iliad and Odyssey, are 
very common, and the names of the gods 
and goddesses, heroes and hervines, are ge- 
nerally inscribed. These vases are ascribed 
to an age anterior to the foundation of 
Rome, not long after the Trojan war, the 
actions of which are here represented, vary- 
ing in many particulars from Homer’s ac- 
count of them. They are all supposed to 





have been found on the site of Vitulonia, a 
city, according to Pliny, destroyed before 
the foundation of Rome. 


Ancient Tomes or Errurta. 


March 4. During the excavations of the 
Campo Scala, cunducted by Campanari and 
Fossati, the proprietors of the spot, there 
was discovered the tomb of a wrestler or 
pancratiast, who had gained a prize in some 
games. He is characterized by the disk of 
iron; the arms, of bronze, were placed near 
him; these consist of avast clypeus, the 
greaves, und the hilt of the sword. The 
most beautiful tripod, the prefericoli, and 
the crater of bronze, are the prizes which 
he gained. Near the tripod was one of 
those large painted vases, which bear the 
well-known inscription, and Minerva, who 
has here for ensign a siren playing on the 
double flute. Two little images of Iole 
and Hercules stood on the other side. This 
tomb had three chambers: most of the 
things found were in that on the left hand; 
there were some articles in the two others, 
but of less value, if we except a gold ring, 
with a lion engraved on it—a symbol very 
suitable to the deceased—and part of a gold 
necklace. —A third tomb strikes the eye at 
first sight, by a certain novelty in the de- 
sign, and the ornaments shew that an Egy 
tian chose to be buried in Etruria in the 
Egyptian fashion ; in fact, no vase records 
a Greek or Roman rite. Two little marble 
statues of Jsis and Osiris, many vases with 
animals, twelve gold clasps, a very singular 
gold ring, and a broken spherical paste vase 
with hieroglyphics, were also discovered. 





SELECT 


THE ADVENTURER'S WISH. 
OH ! would that I could feel again 
As I have felt of old, 
Ere I had cross’d the treach’rous main, 
Or ere my pulse grew cold! 
Alas! that I could then have felt 
As I feel even now! 
My hands had not been stain’d with guilt, 
Nor furrow’d thus my brow! 


Oh! would that all were now the same 
As once it was, before 

I e’er had heard the trump of Fame, 
Or left my native shore ! 

Oh! would | were once more the boy, 
The careless boy again, 

That dreamt the world was full of joy, 
Nor thought of grief or pain ! 

Yet have I gain’d a glorious name, 
And store of precious gold, — 

All, all! I’d give to be the same 
Glad boy I was of old! 

Gent. Mac. April, 1830. 


9 


POETRY. 


Those days, alas! have fled for aye, 
With wishes vain I burn— 

The sun of Hope withdraws his ray, 
Ah! never to return. 


For there is not in boundless wealth, 
Nor in the breath of Fame, 
A recompense for wasted health, 

A weak and care-worn frame :— 
But could they make the body whole, 
And ease each torturing smart,— 
They have no med’cine for the soul,— 

None for the breaking heart ! 
Then, would that all were now again, 
As once it was of yore! 
I would not sigh to cross the main, 


Or seek the shining ore! , 


No more I ’d join the deadly strife, 
With human blood besprent, 

But keep, for all the ills of life, 
That sovereign balm, Content ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ON THE FUNERAL OF CHARLES 
THE FIRST. 
At Night, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.* 


(From the * Life of Bishop Ken,” ly the 
Rev. W. L. Bow tes.) 


(THE Castle-clock had toll’d midnight,— 
With mattock and with spade, 
And silent, by the torches’ light, 
His corse in earth we laid. 


The coffin bore his name, that those 
Of other years might know, 

When Earth its secret should disclose, 
Whose bones were laid below. 


** Peace TO THE DEAD” no children sung, 
Slow pacing up the nave ; 

No prayers were read, no knell was rung, 
As deep we dug his grave. 


We only heard the winter’s wind, 
In many a sullen gust, 

As, o’er the open grave inclin’d, 
We murmur’d, ** Dust to dust !” 


A moon-beam, from the arches’ height 
Stream’d, as we plac’d the stone ; 
The long aisles started into light, 
And all the windows shone. 


We thought we saw the banners then, 
That shook along the walls, 

While the sad shades of mailed men 
Were gazing from the stalls. 


And buried Kings, a spectre train, 
Seem’d in the dusk to glide, 

As fitful, through the pillar’d fane, 
Faint Misereres died. 

Tis gone ! again, on tombs defac’d,f 
Sits darkness more profound, 

And only, by the torch, we trac’d 
Our shadows on the ground, 


And now the chilly, freezing air, 
Without, blew long and loud; 

Upon our knees we breath’d one pray’r t 
Where He—slept in his shroud. 

We laid the broken marble floor— 
No name, no trace appears— 

And when we clos‘d the sounding door 
We thought of him with tears. 





* As this composition might appear, 
in some turns of expression, to resemble a 
celebrated military funeral dirge (the death 
of Sir John Moore), I can only say, it was 
written soon after the account of the late 
disinterment of Charles. ‘The metre and 
phrase is the same as some lines published 
twenty years ago: 

*¢ O’er my poor Anna’s lonely grave 

No dirge shall sound, no bell shall ring.” 

* Spirit of Discovery.’ 

+ Every thing in the chapel was defaced. 

~ The service by the prayer-book was 
forbidden. 


Select Poetry. 
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DEATH’S DEEDS. 


uy path, oh Death! with fear I traee, 
And mark thy deeds from place to place 
With melancholy mind! 
Thou meagre, ghastly, shapeless thing, 
How many ways thou hast to bring 
Distress upon mankind ! 


How oft, o’er youth and beauty dead, 

The drooping mother bends her head, 
With many a briny tear ; 

Waters her child’s cold, helpless clay, 

Then sinks herself, a ling’ring prey 
To Grief, and wan Despair ! 


Yon little, wretched, helpless band 
Around their widow’d mother stand, 
And cry in vain for bread : 
Alas! their guide, their father, friend, 
On whom alone they did depend, 
Lies number’d with the dead! 


As some fair rose, the garden’s pride, 
When pluck’d in haste, and thrown aside, 
Lies wither’d in its bloom, 
The maid adorn’d with ev’ry grace, 
Ingenuous mind, and lovely face, 
1s snatch’d into the tomb! 


The wife belov’d, the mother dear, 
Is laid on the untimely bier : 
The husband raves in vain, 
While, weeping o’er their mother dead, 
Her blooming offspring hang the head, 
Like flow’rets drench’d in rain ! 


The bashful virgin’s half-check’d sigh, 
Her downcast look and tearful eye, 
The much-lov’d youth deplore ; 
The grief she feels dares not impart, 
But, cherish’d in her aching heart, 
It rankles at the core! 


But now what terror shakes my hand ? 

The pen, oh Death ! I scarce command, 
To tell thy horrid ways, 

When, shunning day’s refulgent light, 

And hid beneath the gloom of night, 
The prowling murd’rer strays ! 


With heart and hand prepar’d for blood, 
Like some fell tiger from the wood, 
He darts upon his prey ; 
And, while his hapless victim’s life 
Yet reeks upon the guilty knife, 
Unseen he glides away ! 


The law, oh Death! is fix’d by Fate, 

That all mankind must, soon or late, 
Be subject to thy sway ; 

But put not on that frightful mien, 

And come not thus unheard, unseen, 
To steal our lives away ! 


Great Power Supreme! who reign’st above, 
Eternal source of boundless love, 

Stretch forth thy mighty hand! 
Protect us from the midnight fee, 


. And from such scenes of guilt and woe - 


Preserve the British Land! 
Godmin. 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND THE MAGPIE. 
A Tate. 
(Founded partly on fact.) 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Pearson, M. 4. 
HERE Lincoln’s fens extended lay, 


And noxious vapours rose, 
Ere art bade there gay meads display 
For flocks a rich repose, 


A Pastor’s aged widow dwelt, 
Oppress’d with cares and fears ; 

For all the gather’d ills she felt, 
Of scanty means and years. 


Her only earthly prop, her child, 
A daughter good and fair ; 

Whose tenderness full oft beguil’d 
Her feeble mother’s care :— 


So hangs the blooming apple-tree, 
Over some castle wall ; 

Which gracing Age’s majesty, 
Stays, too, the ruin’s fall. 

But oh ! what agony o’ercame 
Matipa’s gentle breast, 

When fast-consuming fever’s flame 
Her mother’s frame possess’d ! 


Where Learning’s sacred tow’rs abound, 
On Cam's distingnish’d shore, 

Liv’d one, though youthful, yet renown’d, 
In CEsculapian lore. 


To him for aid Matitpa turn’d, 
Nor sought his aid in vain; 

No more the wasting fever burn’d, 
And health return’d again. 


But difficult the cure and slow, 
Requiring time and skill, 

And how her gratitude to show, 
Perplex’d the patient still. 


For to repay her kind friend's care, 
Her means were too confin’d ; 
Yet child and parent anxious were, 
To prove their grateful mind. 


In wicker cage, poor Mag was heard; 
Of this Matitpa thought, 

And heav’d a sigh—for oh! the bird, 
Her father’s gift, was taught 


By her, full many a word to feign, 
That waken’d Mem’ry’s pow’rs, 

To all the envied joys which reign, 
O'er Childhood’s happy hours. 


The dear Physician came once more, 
And now from Mag to part ; 

The treasur’d offering she bore, 
With ill-dissembled art. 


The youth perceiv’d the rising sigh, 
The inward conflict guess’d, 

And thus the fair, with tearful eye 
And swelling heart, address’d. 


*¢ Matitpa ! on the filial cheek 
Returning smiles to see, 

And comfort cheer the widow weak, 
I seek no richer fee. 


“¢ Yet could I thy sweet care supply, 
The feather’d gift I’d take, 

And watch it with the fondest eye, 
For its lov’d donor’s sake : 


*¢ But could her heart divide its love, 
Martitpa still might be 

The guardian of her bird, and prove 
A skilful leech to me. 


«¢ For Med’cine’s art in vain would heal 
The wounds that I endure, 

The pains Matitpa makes me feel, 
Her hand alone can cure.” 


Looks spoke th’ emotions of the heart, 
Beyond all language faint— 

None but a Wivkie’s peerless art, 
The touching scene could paint. 


—_—)— 
IMPROMPTU 


On the re-appearance of Miss Stephens a‘ 
Drury Lane Theatre, on Tuesday the 13th 
April. By Sir Lumiey SkerrincTon. 

en reason yields an ever-radiant 

ace 

To those all-splendid in bravura grace, 

Thine is the triumph of the Doric reed; 

Simplicity no Science can exceed. 

Artless thyself, thou dost all Art transcend, 

While Taste and Nature hail thee as their 

friend ! 
-—o— 
LINES, 

Suggested ly a Person remarking, He ** should 

like to be a Poet.” 

O#, envy not the Poet’s lot, 

For he hath fears that few can know; 

His laurels are too soon forgot— 

Yea, long before his lasting woe. 

The scorn of Pride, the cold one’s scoff, 

Are his inheritance on earth ; 
All, all his flowers are broken off 
The moment they are budding forth! 

He hath indeed some hours of bliss, 

But they are few and scarce his own; 

For every tranquil stream of peace 

Is ruffled by some heart of stone! 
Shrewsbury. mm. 
—@— 

The Rev. Eowarp Lewron, A. M. Classical 

Professor at Hayleyltury College, died 
Feb. 21, 1880, aged 60. (See p. 281.) 


Epirapu. 
HERE Lewton lies, whose birth fond 
Muses hiail’d, [vail’d. 


And Learning’s love throughout his life pre- 
The truth that here he follow’d by its rays, 
Now breaks upon him in perfection’s blaze : 
To all the claims of human-nature kind 
And. condescending his exalted mind : 

The generous patron, and the friend sincere : 
All that knew Lewton will his name revere. 

I.U, 
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HISTORICAL 


[April, 
CHRONICLE. 


a 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, March 22. 

The Lord Chancellor brought forward his 
proposed alterations in the proceedings of the 
Courts or Law ann Eguity. The object 
in view he said was to assimilate the practice 
of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer; to simplify the prac- 
tice of special pleading, and to regulate the 
froportions of business within these courts, 
so as to afford relief to the Court of King’s 
Bench, which was now overwhelmed with 
business, by throwing part of it into the 
Court of Exchequer, the latter being erected 
into a Court of Common Law, distinct from 
an Equity Court. An additional Judge in 
each Court would also be appointed for the 
dispatch of busincss, which was to be effect- 
ed by the doing away with the Welch judi- 
cial offices. His Lordship next adverted to 
the state of the law in Scotland, and men- 
tioned the intention of introducing into that 
country the trial by jury inall cases; and al- 
luded to the commissions eppointed to exa- 
mine into the laws affecting real property in 
this country, and also to the commissiun of 
enquiry into the ecclesiastical law; neither 
of which had yet made a report. He then 

‘proceeded to consider the state of business in 
the Court of Chancery, and proposed the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge to clear off 
the arrear of business, whose office would 
terminate when that was effected. With 
respect to Bankruptcy business, the noble 
and learned Lord proposed some regulations ; 
among others to make country commissions 
embrace about the same number of commis- 
sioners as London commissions. Having 
stated all his views upon these important 
questions, he concluded by asking for leave 
to Lring in a bill for further facilitating the 
admiuistration of justice in the superior 
courts of law. — The bill was then read a 
first time. 





March 23. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
brought forward a motion censuring the Go- 
vernment of this country for preventing the 
Portuguese refugees, who were ordered to 
leave England, from landing at Terceira. His 
Lordship sa‘d it was a breach of our vaunted 
neutrality, committed in favor of the usurper, 
Don Miguel.—The Earl of Alerdeen op- 
posed the motion, as casting an undeserved 
censure upon the Government.—Lord Hol- 
land contended that the attack on the expe- 
dition was a violation of the law of nations. — 
The Duke of Wellington justified the con- 
duct of Government. Don Pedro, he said, 

sed no portion of the territories of 
Portugal since the separation of the two 
~-Crowns.—The Lord Chancellor spoke at some 


length in defence of the Government.— Their 
Lordships then divided, when there appeared, 
Contents, 30 ; Not Contents, 125. 


House or Commons, March 25. 

Mr. P. Thompson moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to enquire into the 
present state of taxation, and the best mode 
of collecting taxes with the least possible in- 
convenience to the people.-—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opposed the motion, and 
after considerable discussion it was negatived 
by a majority of 147 to 78, 





March 26. On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the house resolved 
itself into a committee upon the Four per 
Cent. Annuities Bill. The right hon. gent. 
said, that it was a matter of congratulation 
that the time had arrived when Government 
could relieve the public from a further bur- 
len of about two millions. He proposed to 
reduce the interest upon the stock in ques- 
tion from 4 to 34 per cent., the situation of 
the country being such as to warrant the 
proposition. The terms which he proposed 
to give to the holders of the 4 per cents. 
were, to give them 100 stock of the 3% per 
cents. which were at about 994. He also 
proposed to give an assurance that no fur- 
ther reduction should be made for ten years. 
The proposed reduction would be a saving 
to the country to the amount of 778,000/. 
After some discussion, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

In a Committee of Supply, on the pro- 
pesition for voting 174,5841. 9s. 4d. for 
the expenses of the superannuation of civil 
officers in the naval service, Sir H. Heron 
objected to the retired pensions of Mr. Ba- 
thurst and Mr. Dundas, both of whom had 
retired with allowances of 500/. and 4001. a 
year; the one as a commissioner of the 
victualling board, and the other as a com- 
missioner of the navy board, their period of 
service being only three years. He should 
therefore move, as an amendment, that the 
vote be reduced by 9001.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer assured the House, that in de~ 
ciding upon the claims of these gentlemen, 
the Treasury had acted upon an old and es- 
tablished rule, without the least reference to 
the birth or connexions of the parties. — Mr. 
Hothouse said, that it was impossible to de- 
fend these appointments.—Mr. Peel said, 
the compensation made was only what was 
usual on such occasiuns.—The Committee 
then divided, when the numbers were—for 
Sir R. Heron’s amendment, 139; against 
it, 121. 
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Houss or Lorps, March 29. 

Lord King moved a series of resolutions 
eondemnatory of the existing regulations, or 
indeed of any regulations, in the foreign corn 
trade. His Lordship brought forward, in 
a condensed form, all the arguments of 
political economists in favour of an open 
corn trade.—The Earl of Malmeslury, by 
authentic returns of enormous imports with- 
in the last two years, showed that the Bri- 
tish agriculturists had’ no monopoly of the 
home market, while the clamour was raised 
against them by men who in the exercise of 
corporate privileges, and in severe rules for 
the regulation of the several trades to which 
they belonged, proved themselves animated 
hy the most selfish and exclusive spirit of 
monopoly.—The Earls of Roseberry and 
Carnarvon supported the resolutions; and 
the Duke of Wellington pointed out the 
danger that if this country once threw itself 
in dependence upon other states for bread, 
the states from which its supplies were to 
be drawn might impose upon corn what 
taxes they pleased—thus in fact rendering 
Great Britain tributary for subsistence. The 
resolutions were negatived without a division. 

In the Commons, the same day, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
and many items in the navy estimates were 
discussed, but no division took place.—Mr. 
Perceval, after stating that this year there 
would be a net saving of 33,649/., moved, 
*‘ That a sum not exceeding 85,0251. be 
granted to defray the salaries of the Mester, 
Lieut.-General, and other officers of the 
Ordnance.””—Sir James Graham, after en- 
tering into a lengthened statement, the ob- 
ject of which was to prove that the office 
was perfectly unnecessary, moved, that the 
vote be reduced by 1200/., the amount of 
the salary of the Lieut.-General of the Ord- 
nance.—Mr. S. Perceval contended that it 
appeared quite clear, from the evidence of 
the noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, that the office was one which 
could not be abolished without great incon- 
venience.—A fter considerable discussion, in 
which Lord John Russell, Mr. Liddell, Lord 
Howick, Lord Althorp, Mr. Materley, Lord 
Morpeth, and Mr. C. Grant supported, and 
General Gordon, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
H. Hardinge, Lord E.* Somerset, Mr. Peel, 
and Mr. W. Wynne spoke against the amend- 
ment, the Committee divided, when there 
were—For the amendment, 124; against 
it, 200, 


—o— 
House or Loans, March 30. 

The Earl of Aberdeen laid on the table, 
by command of his Majesty, the Recipro- 
city Treaty between this country and Austria. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved, that 
an humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be pleased to 
give instructions to his consuls in South 





America to furnish returns of the gold and 
silver sent from that country.—The Earl of 
Malmesbury said, that the Consuls ought to 
furnish very valuable information, for they 
cost the country a large sum of money an- 
nually. The amount of the expense incurred 
in 1828, on this head, was not Jess than 
97,000l.—The motion was agreed to, 


House or Commons, April 1. 

The greater part of the evening was con- 
sumed in examining witnesses on the Bill for 
divorcing Edward Lord Ellenborough from 
his present wife, on t of adultery with 
Prince Swartzenberg, and to enable him to 
marry him again. The Bill was reported, 
and the evidence was ordered to be printed. 

The Solicitor-General brought in a Bill 
for coutinuing and amending the laws rela~ 
tive to Inso.vent Desrors. 

The Lord Advocate had leave given to 
bring in a Bill for uniting the benefits of 
Jury Triav in civil causes with the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
and for making certain other alterations and 
reductions in the judicial establishments of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Secretary Peel brought forward his 
important motion for consolidating the Laws 
relating to Forcery. There were, he said, 
at present sixty-one Acts relating to the 
crime of forgery where death was inflicted. — 
The Bill would contain not more than four 
clauses, which at once would point out those 
cases where death should be inflicted. He 
avowed himself an advocate for the gradual 
mitigation of the punishment of death in 
cases of forgery. The criminal code of this 
country was more severe than that of any 
other country. He would continue the pu- 
nishment of death in case of forgery con- 
nected with negotiable transactions, public 
documents, and wills. Also for false entries 
in the public stocks, forged transfers, pro- 
missory notes, Bauk of England notes, and 
indeed all notes that could be turned. into 
cash. He proposed to remit the punishment 
of death in cases of forged receipts for mo- 
ney or goods; for uttering forged stamps ; 
for fabricating the material for bank paper, 
and also in case of deeds, bonds, &c. In 
adopting this course, he believed he was fol- 
lowing closely the plan of the code Napo- 
leon. He should also make the passing of 
foreign bills of exchange, with the forged 
name of a British merchant, a capital . pu- 
nishment; and also the falsifying in this 
country wills made on the Continent by Bri- 
tish subjects. The right hon. gent. having 
obtained leave, the bill was brought in, read 
a first time, and ordered to be committed on 
the 26th April, 

The four per cent, reduction bill was read 
a second time, 








April2. Mr. Sykesbrought before the House 
the petition of the ship-owners of Hull, pray- 
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ing for an enquiry into.their situation. The 
stated that they were unable to compete with 
other countries, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of taxation. They also complained of 
the reciprocity laws ; and prayed the impo- 
sition of a property tax.—Mr. Herries ob- 
served, that there had been au increase of 
200,000 tons in the British ships in the 
last four years, and there was a similar in- 
crease in the number of persons employed. 
He could assure the House that Government 
had that subject under consideration, and 
would not be inattentive to the shipping 
interests. 

The Four per Cents. bill was read the se- 
cond time. 





April 5. Mr. R. Grant brought forward 
a motion for the Emancipation of the 
Jews, and, in the course of a long and able 
speech, entered intoa narrative of the his- 
tory of the Jews in this country, observing 
that it was melancholy to reflect, that the 
brightest pages of our history—those on 
which every Englishman loved to dwell with 
pride and satisfaction—were stained with 
the most revolting cruelties, practised on 
this devoted raee. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the civil 
disabilities affecting British-born subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. Sir R. In- 
glis opposed the motion. He observed that 
the admission of Jews to civil power was in- 
consistent with the Christianity of the eon- 
stitution. The Roman Catholic was a mem- 
ber of the great body of Christians ;_ but in 
admitting the Jew, they would admit one 
who declared the Saviour an impostor; and 
yet, after he had come to the table with his 
-hat on to be sworn, would be allowed to le- 
gislate for the religion of him to whom he 
- applied that contemptuous appellatiou.--The 
» Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that if 
they were at once to open the dours to every 
man, of whatsoever religious denomination 
.—whether he were a Jew or a Turk, or a 
follower of some less known sect—the pub- 
-lie confidence in Parliament would be sha- 
ken, and people would be led to believe that 
the legislature was indifferent to the inte- 
rests of religion. No man could say that 
-there was any urgent necessity for taking 
the proposed step, and he should oppose the 
measure.—Mr. Macauley, Sir J. Macin- 
tosh, Dr. Lushington, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. 
W. Smith, supported the motion, which was 
opposed by Mr. Batley, Mr. Perceval, and 
. the Solicitor-General. When the house di- 
vided, the numbers were—For the motion, 
114, against it 97. 

April 6. Loro Extensoroven’s Di- 
vorce Bit, after some opposition from 
Mr. Hume, Dr. Phillimore, and the Marq. 
of Blandford, was-read the third time and 

- passed. 
Lord Nugent moved for, and obtained 
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leave to bring ina bill for regulating and al- 
tering the mode of payinc. Lapoursns’ 
Waces. The object of this bill was to give 
to the magistrates the power to grapple at 
once with the ‘* rounding system,” as it is 
called, or the system of paying the wages of 
labourers out of the poor-rates, and to ena- 
ble the parish poor to do without it. He 
proposed to make it legal for two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of every parish to bind the 
remainder as to the rate of payment to be 
agreed to. The bill was brought up and 
read the first time. 

April 7. Mr. Dawson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the 7th and 8th of 
Geo, IV. cap. 62, respecting the Matt Du- 
Ties. The great object of the new measure 
was to protect the honest dealer, and place 
the trade on a fair footing. The most ma- 
terial alterations were, to do away with the 
malt-book—that, namely, in which the 
quantity of barley, malt, &c. was entered, 
and how long they remained on the pre- 
mises; to shorten the period for sprinkling 
from twelve to eight days; and to abolish 
the certificate system. The motion was 
agreed to, 

The Four per Cent. Annuity Bill was read 
the third time. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Hume, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
Post office laws were in a course of con- 
solidation. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into a 
committee on the Stamp Dutiss Acts.— 
The right hon. gent. then moved a resolu- 
tion repealing all the existing Stamp Acts, 
and enacting in their stead the duties con- 
tained in a schedule which he handed to the 
chairman.—The resolution was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into a 
committee on the Tosacco Duriss. In the 
committee the right hon. gent. proposed to 
repeal the Acts prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco in Ireland, and to enact in their 
stead a resolution permitting the growth of 
tobacco in every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and rendering it liable to certain 
duties.—After some conversation between 
Mr. Hume, Mr. P. Thomson, Mr. Rice, and 
other members, the resolution was agreed to. 





April 8. Mr. Calcraft moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for throwing open the Beer 
Trape. The bill provided that any person 
in London might, on going to the clerk of 
the excise office, obtain a license to retail 
heer, on the payment of two guineas, and 
that those resident in the country, on ap- 
plication to the collector or supervisor of the 


. town, should also be entitled.to a licence, 
on payment of the like sum.—Mr. Barclay 


only wished to take the opportunity of 
pointing out the necessity of some measure 
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being adopted to compensate those persons 
who had houses of their own, or what were 
termed free houses, and of publicans in the 
country.—Mr. N. Calvert said, that the bill 
would prove more destructive to property 
on a large scale, and more diffusive of ruin 
to persons not so wealthy, than any mea~ 
sure which the house had ever adopted.— Sir 





J. Sebright maintained that the existing sys- 
tem of licensing was an intolerable tax upon 
the community. He highly approved of the 
objects of the bill.—The motion was then 
put and carried. 





The two Houses adjourned for the Easter 
holidays, to Monday the 26th April. 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Feb. 12. The Scarborough Museum was 
opened for the purpose of Leetures, when 
one on Astronomy was delivered by Mr. 
Cole, who announced another on architec- 
ture in general, with a particular reference 
to the ancient existing remains, as well as 
the modern erections of Scarborough. 

The Newcastle and Carlisle Railway has 
commenced by the laying of the first stone of 
the intended bridge from Wetheral to Corby, 
across the river Eden, near to Corby Castle. 
The edifice when completed will be a most 
stupendous piece of workmanship. It will 
consist of five arches; and the viaduct or 
carriage road will be no less than 95 feet 
above the bed of the Eden. About a fifth 
part of the quantity of stone used in Water- 
loo Bridge, will be required for this. 

April 3. At Kingston Assizes, Lieut. R. 
W. Lambrecht, the principal in a duel fought 
in Battersea fields; F. Cox, his second; and 
H. Bigley, second of the deceased ; were 
tried for the murder of Mr. O. Clayton, the 
unfortunate victim of this rencontre. The 
Judge, in summing up, declared all the par- 
ties tobe guilty of murder.—The Jury in- 
quired of his lordship whether they could 
find a verdict of guilty of any other crime 
than murder? Mr. Justice Bayley replied in 
the negative, as there was no circumstance in 
the case which rendered it possible that the 
offence could be reduced to manslaughter.— 
The Jury, after an absence of three hours, 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty with respect 
to all the prisoners. Mr. Justice Bayley said, 
he hoped that when persons were called out 
to act in the character of seconds, they would 
feel it their bounden duty to do every thing 
in their power to prevent a conflict.—Since 
this unfortunate affair, Lambrecht has been 
wandering about the streets, as an outcast 
from society, in the utmost state of desti- 
tution. 1 

April 22. At Warminster, the foundation 
stones of two buildings, a new church, and 
a new town-hall, were laid this day, with 
great ceremony. The church is intended 
principally for the accommodaticn of the 
poor. It will hold 760 persons. Four-fifths 
of the interior, including the largest and 
best portion of the area, are reserved in free 


sittings for ever. The necessary funds have 
been supplied, partly by a grant of the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, and partly by a 
very liberal valuntary subscription, The 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Marquis of Bath, 
Sir J. D. Astley, M. P. W. Temple, Esq. 
and the Rev. J. M. Rogers, are among the 
principal contributors, The style of the 
building is Gothic, with a tower. The 
town-hall is to be erected (after. a design of 
Mr. Blore’s) in that style of civic and do- 
mestic architecture which prevailed in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. and of 
which Longleat House is a noble specimen. 
It will contain spacious courts for the admi- 
nistration of justice at the quarter sessions 
for the county, with convenient apartments. 
for all the officers of the law. 


a 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The St. Katharine’s Dock Company have, 
at a great expense, appropriated a spacious 
wharf, possessing about 170 feet river front- 
age, adjoining the dock entrance, to the pur- 
poses of steam vessels. When the tide is 
down, the passengers embark from an inter- 
mediate platform constructed in the front of 
the wharf, which platform is 160 feet in 
length and 14 feet wide, communicating 
with the wharf by two handsome and com- 
modious stairs, protected by iron railings, 
and to which it is intended to fix four drop 
stages, which, by means of machinery, com- 
municate with the deck of the vessel, ac- 
cording to the state of the tide. In the 
centre of the wharf a strong drop-bridge of 
40 feet in length, and 9 feet wide, has been 
erected, the drop being suspended by chains 
and iron plates, worked by machinery, by 
which, and with the greatest facility, the 
bridge may be lowered or raised to suit the 
deck of the vessel according to the state of 
the tide. The bridge is intended to be used 
principally for the landing or shipping of 
carriages, horses, cattle, &c. without the 
use of cranes; and whenever the intermedi- 
ate platform, from the state of the tide, can- 
not be resorted to, the bridge, with the ad- 
dition of accommodation-ladders, will be 
employed for the convenient landing or em- 
barking of passengers. Two brick buildings 
are erecting at each end of the wharf, which 
will afford separate places of deposit for bag- 
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gage, &c. landed from steam vessels arriving 
foreign, as distinguished from baggage, &c. 
landed from river or coasting boats; and 
convenient. waiting-rooms, with offices, &c. 
will be prepared for the use of passengers 
frequenting the wharf,- the platforms of 
which will be well lighted with gas for the 
safety of passengers arriving after dark. 

The Deptford Dock-yard establishment 
is nearly broken up. Most of the artisans 


and petty officers have been discharged or 


superannuated, with the exception of about 
150, who have been drafted into the other 
dock-yards. The extensive range of build- 
ings forming the left side of the yard are 
now occupied by a strong body of marines. 
Deptford is, however, to be the rendezvous 
for the royal yachts, and will still be used as 
a receiving and store-yard for the vavy. 
This dock was one of the earliest esta- 
blished in England, and is the scene of many 
remarkable events. It was formed by Henry 
VIII. at the commencement of his reiga, 
who erected a storehouse-for the royal navy. 
In 1515 Sir Thomas Spert, commander of 
the great ship Henry Grace Dieu, here 
founded the patriotic and benevolent Trinity 
Society. Queen Elizabeth, in 1581, visited 
Drake at Deptford, after his return from his 
first voyage round the world, and conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. In 1698 
Peter the Great of Russia worked in the 
dock-yard as a shipwright. It consists of 
two wet docks, one two acres in extent, the 
other one and a haf; with all the requisite 
out-buildings and storehouses for a great 
naval arsenal. Vessels of minor class, as 
small frigates, sloops of war, and bomb- 
ships, have been constructed here, though 
many stately vessels have issued from its 
slips, amongst which are the Windsor-castle 
and Neptune, of 90 guns each; the Bom- 
bay, 74; and the Queen Charlotte, 110. 
These alterations and removals which we 
have stated have already caused a material 
depression in trade along the banks of the 
river, 

April 14.—Twelve young men of the 
Jewish persuasion renounced the doctrines 
of their forefathers, and were baptized at 
St. James’s church. The ceremony was 
performed by the Bishop of London, after 
the rector had gone through the morning 
service to the second lesson. Amongst 
those who stood as godfathers for the young 
men, were, Henry Drummond, esq. and 
— Simeon, esq., of Cambridge. The 
Bishop had previously examined the candi- 
dates himself, and found them sufficiently 
instructed in the principles of the Christian 
religion. 

April 19.—A fire broke out at Mr. 
Grant's, baker, 84, Fetter-lane, Holborn, 
destroying that and the houses on each side. 
The three houses being occupied by lodgers, 
the greatest alarm was felt for the inmates, 
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who were principally saved hy the exertions 
of the police-men, who promptly procured 
ladders, and relieved them from their ha- 
zardous situation; but notwithstanding all 
their exertions, four women and a boy pe- 
rished in the flames; and another person 
who was severely burnt has since died in the 
infirmary. 

April 20.—In the Court of King’s Bench, 
an important case was decided, as respects 
the property of Mr. Grindall, an elderly 
gentleman, whose forcible detention by his 
nephews, in 1827, under the plea of insa- 
nity, excited some notoriety at the time. 
In consequence of the ill usage he had re- 
ceived on that occasion, he determined on 
disinheriting his nephews, and. his whole 
property, (with a trifling exception) consist- 
ing of about 200,000/., was left by will to 
Capt. Sturt, R.N. of Kensington, where 
the old gentleman had latterly resided, and 
who had in consequence assumed the name 
of Grindall. This was an action of eject- 
ment brought by the nephew C. E. Grindall, 
to try the right of Capt. Sturt to certain 
premises, under the plea that his uncle was 
insane, and at the tine incapable of making 
a will. The trial lasted two days, and the 
jury gave a verdict in favour of the defendant, 

April 22.—The fifty-sixth anniversary of 
the Royal Humane Society was celebrated 
at the City of London Tavern, Mr. Justice 
Gaselee in the chair. About 150 gentle- 
men sat down to a very excellent dinner. 
Amongst the company were Sir G. Staun- 
ton, Sir John Sewell, Colonel Clitheroe, T. 
Curtis, esq. Bank director, Mr. Ald. Atkins, 
&e. The most interesting circumstance of 
the evening was the exhibition in the room 
of a number of persons, men, women, and 
children, who had been rescued, since last 
meeting, from watery graves. After their 
procession round the room, Mr. Justice 
Gaselee, with suitable addresses, presented 
several medallions to different individuals 
who had successfully exerted themselves, 
and even risked their own lives, for the pre- 
servation of their fellow creatures. The 
amount of the evening’s subscription was 
stated to be about 650/. 


—-<$-— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garven. 

April 12. The subject of the Easter me- 
lodrama was Cooper's novel of The Pioneers, 
illustrative of the struggles of the Settlers to 
expel the Indian tribes. The scenery was 
beautiful aud picturesque. 





Drury Lane. 

April 12. The Easter pageant was The 
Dragon's Gift; or, the Scurf of Flight and 
the Mirror of Light. The incidents are 
supposed to take place in China, a region 
fertile in materials for spectacle. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 


March 20. Anne Earle, of Holton-park, 
co. Oxford, widow of Timothy Hare Earle, 
esq. to take and use the surname of Biscoe. 

March 26. Sir Henry Rich. Beding feld, 
Bart. to take and use the surname of Paston 
before that of Bedingfeld, and bear the arms 
of Paston quarterly, in the second quarter, 
with his own family arms. 

April 7. The Duke of Gordon to he of 
his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council ; 
Vise. Clive to be Lord Lieut. of the county 
of Montgomery; and John Gurdon, of As- 
sington, esq. to. be Sheriff of Suffolk. 

Aprili0. The Duke of Wellington, the 
the Hon. H. Goulburn, Lord Granville CH. 
Somerset, Lord Eliot, Geo. Bankes, esq. 
and Edm. Alex. M‘Naghten, esq. to be 
Commissioners for executing the offices of 
Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain 


_and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Corfe Castle—Geo. Bankes, esq. re-elect. 
Cork—Dan.Callaghan, esq. viceG.Callaghan. 
Dorchester—Heury Charles Sturt, esq. vice 
Cooper. 
Hythe—John Loch, esq. vice Farquhar. 
East Looe —Henry Hope, esq. 





EccesiasticaL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rev. Dr. Bethell, to be Bp. of Exeter. 
Rev. Dr. Barrow, Archd. of Notts. 

Rev. J. S. Cocks, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. Dr. Hawes, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. J. Wilson, Chancellor of Leighlia. 


BIR 

Dec. 14, 1829, AtBombay, the lady of 
the Hon. Sir W. Seymour, a son and heir. 

March 16, In Whitehall-place, the lady 
of Sir Chas. Wetherell, M. P. a son and 
heir. 18. At Nash Court, Dorset, the 
wife of John Hussey, esq a dau, 21. 
Lady An‘robus, a son. 25. At Chatham, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Paslow, Royal Engi- 
neers, a son. 26. At Thursford-hall, Nor - 
folk, the Lady Cath. Boileau, a son. 27. 
In Portland-place, the wife of J. Wigram, 
esq. & dau. 28. At her father’s, in De- 
vonshire-place, the wife of Major Dashwood, 
ason.——31, At Hithe-house, Oxon, the 
Lady Louisa Slater, a son ard heir. At 
Martyr Worthy, the lady of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Rivers, Bart. a dau. 

April 3. At Jersey, the lady of Col. J.Vicq, 
E.LC. a son. At Kiddington, Oxf. Mrs. 
Geo. Mostyn, a son. The lady of Col, 
Leslie, Upper Harley-street, a dau<—4. 
At Grove House, Clapham, the lady of the 
Hon. and Rev. W.L, Addington, a son. 
€. At the Grotto, near Reading, Hon. Mrs. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1830. 
































Rev. T. Brereton, Steeple Mordeu V. eo. 
Cambridge. 

Rev, J. E. Commins, N. Shoebury V. Essex. 

Rev. G. Dixon, Cold Kirkby and Kirkdale 

P.C. co. York. 

Rev. H. B. Domvile, Pencombe V. Heref. 

Rev, E. H. B. Estcourt, Great Wolford V. 
co. Warwick. 

Rev. C. W. Eyre, Babworth R. Notts. 

Rev. P, Felix, Easton Neston with Huln- 
cote V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. P. Fairburn, Church of N. Ronaldshay, 
Presbytery of North Isles. 

Rev. W Firth, Letcomb Bassett R. Berks. 

Rev. C. Goring, Twineham R. Sussex. 

Rev. W.H.Greene, Steppingley R. co. Beds. 

Rev. J.C. Hall, Offham R. Kent. 

Rev. C. Henley, Rendlesham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C.Holloway, Stanford Dingly R. Berks. 

Rev. A, Irvine, St. Margaret’s V. Leicester. 

Rev. H. Jenkins, Stanway R. Essex. 

Rev. J. F. Jones, Gwernesney R. Monm. 

Rev. P. C. Law, Northrepps R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Mason, Bramfield V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Moule, Box V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. D. Ness, Morthoe V. Devon. 

Rev. C.Reynolds, Brandon Parva R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H.Rose, Brington R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J. Rowlandson, Mansergh P. C. co. 
Westmoreland. 

Rev. R.Sherson, Yaverland R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. M.R. Southwell, St.Stephens V. Herts. 

Hon. and Rev. A. A. Turnour, Little Melton 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Walford, Dallinghoe R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J.Atkinson,Chap. to Earl Mexborough. 

Rev. W. Cooper, Chap. in ordinary to the 
King. 


—@— 
THS. 


Arthur Thelluson, a dav. 7. In Grosve- 
nor-sq , the Right Hon. Lady Harriet Sta- 

elton, a dau. 8. At Coleorton-hall, 
Leltestershire, the lady of Sir Geo. Beau- 
mont, Bart. High Sheriff for the county, a 
son. 12. At Blithfield-house, Stafford- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, a son. 
At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. Sea- 
ton, 5th Dragoon Guards, a son and heir- 
At Fulham, the lady of the Bishop of 
London, a dau. 15. At Englefield-Green, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Salwery, a son and 
heir. 17. At Finsbury-square, the wife 
of Henry Treacher, esq. a dau. 18. At 
Richmond, the Lady Jane Lawrence Peel, a 
son At Brighton, the wife of Rev. R. 
Walpole, a son. 19. The wife of Peter 
Hesketh, esq. of Rossall-hall, Lancashire, 
High Sheriff of that county, a son and heir. 
At Merton College, Oxford, the Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, adau. 21. Atthe 
house of the Hon, George Agar Ellis, M.P. 
in Spring Gardens, the Lady Georgians 
Agar Ellis, a son. 
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CApril, 


MARRIAGES. 


March 16. At Ipswich, Edm. Preston, 
esq. of Great Yarmonth, to Hannah, second 
dau. of the late John Farr, esq. of Cove-hall, 
Suffolk, At Edinburgh, William Forbes 
Mackenzie, esq. of Portmore, to Helen Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir James Montgomery, 
Bart. M.P. 93. At St. George’s Ha- 
nover-square, George, son of Sir Robert 
Wigram, of Wexford, to Fanny, dau. of Mr. 
and Lady Theodosia Bligh, niece to the 
Marquis of Londonderry. ——25. The Rev. 
Edw. Allen, Chaplain of his Majesty’s Lega- 
tien at Copenhagen, to Ann Eliz. dau. of 
Michael Sharp, esq. of Everett-street, Rus- 
se!l-sq. 27. At Merriott, Som., Edward, 
eldest son of late E. Whitley, D.D. to Char- 
lotte, daughter of late J. Roche, esq. of 
Glastonbury. At Fairlight, Sussex, Thos. 
Johnston Harton, esq. of Battle Abbey, to 
Frances, secund dau. of Jate Edw. Morris, 
esq. Master in Chancery, ard grand-dau. of 
late Lord Erskine. 29. At Brighton, 
Capt. Stanhope, R. N, only son of late Gen. 
the Hon. Fitzroy S., to Eliz. Rosamond, 
eldest dau. of James Ward, esq. of Willey- 
place, Surrey. 30. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. 
Bellingham John Smith, eldest son of late 
Major-Gen. John Smith, to Priscilla Eliz. 
Newport, widow of Lieut.-Col. G.S.Newport, 
and sister to Sir Bellingham Graham.—— 
At Southwell, Robert Warrand, esq. (late 
of the Enniskilling Dragoons,) to Sarah So- 
phia, youngest daughter of Rev. W. Claye, 
of Westhorpe, Nottinghamsh. At Shal- 
ford, Surrey, John Sparkes, esq. of Gosden 
House, to (tetas third dau. of late James 
More Molyneux, esq. of Loseley Park, Sur- 
Tey, 31. At St. Pancras Church, Wm. 
Roope Ilbert, esq. of Horswell-house, De- 
von, to Augusta Jane, second dan. of James 
Somerville Fownes, esq. of Mecklenb.-sq. 

Lately. At Thenford, John Morris, esq. 
of Ross Hall, Shropshire, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of Samuel Amy Sevune, esq At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord Henry Thynne, 
second son of the Marquis of Bath, to Har- 
riet, dau. of Alex. Baring, esq. M.P. At 
Edinburgh, Thos. youngest son of the late 
Sir John Leslie, Pa of Findrassie and 
Wardes, N.B. to Penuel, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Grant, late 78th Highlanders. 

April 2, At Dublin, Sir R. Gore Booth, 
Bart. of Lissadell, co. Sligo, to Caroline- 
Susan, second dau. of Mr. Serg. Goold. 
8. At Brighton, Fred. Bream Glasspoole, 
esq. M.D. to Mary-Georgiana, only dau. of 
Colonel Macdonald. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Clement, youngest son of W. 
Wigney, esq. of Brighton, to Harriett-So- 
phia, dau. of S. N. Cowley, esq. of Russell- 
squaraa———At St. George's Hanover-square, 

orace Twiss, esq. M.P. Under Secretary 
of State, to Mrs. Greenwood, widow of the 
late Mr. Greenwood, an eminent Russia mer-. 









































chant. At Aghada, Major Taylor, to 
Lady Sarah O'Bryen, dau. of the Marquis of 
Thomond.——8. At Paris, Samuel-James, 
youngest son of the late S. Gainbier, esq. to 
Maria-Rowlands, eldest dau. of Capt. R. 
Money, R.N. C.B.——18. At the Ear! of 
Tankerville’s, Grosvenor-square, Vise. Fitz- 
Harris, eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury, 
to the Lady Emma Bennet. At Hare- 
wood Chapel, John Arkwright, of Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire, esq. fourth son of Ri- 
chard Arkwright, of Willersley Castle, co. 
Derby, esq. to Sarah, eldest dau. of Sir 
Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart 14. At Har- 
bourne, the Rev. Adolphus Hopkins, viear 
of Clent, co. Stafford, to Sarah, second dau. 
of Geo. Bacchus, esq. of Smethwick Grove. 
——15. At St. Pancras Church, Lewis 
Hensley, esq. of Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, to Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.Col. De Morgan, E.1.C.—-At Streat- 
ham, Francis Bligh Hookey, esq. of Balham, 
to Mary Ann, seeond dau. of Adam Oldham, 
esq. of Upper Tooting.———At Dedham, W. 
Stebbin, Sadler, esq. only son of the Rev. 
W. Sadler, of Great Horkesley, to Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Jowett Stevens, of 
Norwich, At. St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-squate, the Rev. Edm. H. Buck- 
nall Estcourt, ‘son of T. G. Bucknall Est- 
court, esq. M.P. to Anne Eliz. youngest dau. 
of the late Sir John Johnstone, Bart. of 
Westerhal), co. Dumfries, At Westbury, 
co. Wilts, Capt. Porter, 6th Carabineers, 
youngest son of Dr. Porter, late Bishop of 
Clogher, to Eliz.-Gibbs, seeond dau. of the 
late Abraham Ludlow, esq. of Heywood- 
House, Wilts. At Weymouth, Wm. 
Eliot, esq. to Lydia, dau. of the late John 
Ffolliott, esq. of Holybrook, co. Sligo.— 
At Perth, N.B., F. H. Ramsbotham, M.D. 
of New Broad-street, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of H. Lindsay, esq. of Perth. 17. At 
Hanwell, Wm. Nichols, esq. of Tavistock- 
place, Tavistock-square, to Jane Eliz. eldest 
dau. of Martin Livesey, esq. of Kent-lodge, 
Hanwell, At High Ongar, W. Stone 
Lewis, of Sussex-place, Regent’s Park, esq. 
to Charlotte Anne, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Edridge, Rector of Shipdham, 
Norfolk. At All Souls, Marylabonne, 
Mr. Chas. Kirkman, of Mortimer-street, Ca- 
veudish square, to Jane, dau. of the late 
John Barnesley, esq. of Twickenham —— 
19. At Bitterley, co. Salop, R. Bell Price, 
esq. to Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Walcot, and niece to Sir John Dashwood 
King, Bart. of West Wycombe. 20. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry Petre, 
of Dunken Hall, esq. son of the late Hon. 
Geo. Petre, to Adela, dau. of Henry Howard, 
of Corby Castle, esq. At Headington, 
W. Gray, esq. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Oddie. 
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OBITUARY. 
— on 


Eart Mexporoven. 


Feb. 3. At Methbley Park, near Leeds, 
aged 68, the Right Hon. John Savile, 
second Earl Mexborongh, of Lifford, co. 
Donegal,” Viscount Pollington of Ferns, 
and Baron Pollington, co. Longford, 
M.R.1.A, 

His Lordship was born April 6, 1761, 
the eldest son of Jobn the first Earl, by 
Sarah sister of Jobn Lord Delaval, and 
succeeded his father in his titles Feb. 27, 
1778. He married, Sept. 25, 1782, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and sole heiress of John 
Stephenson, of East Burnham, in Buck- 
inghamsbire, esq. and by that. lady, who 
died June7, 1821, had one son and two 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. John now 
Earl Mexborough, and late M. P. for 
Pontefract ; be married in 1807 Lady 
Anne Yorke, eldest daughter of Philip 
third and present Earl of Hardwicke, 
K.G. and has six sons and a daughter ; 
2. the Right Hon. Sarah Elizabeth Coun- 
tess of Warwick, and mother of Lord 
Monson; married first in 1807 to John 
George fourth and late Lord Monson, 
and secondly in 1816 to Richard Henry 
third and present Earl Brooke and War- 
wick, K.T.; 3. Lady Eliza, who died at 
the age of five in 1794. 

The remains of the Earl were in- 
terred in the family vault of the Saviles 
at Methley. His Lordship, by will, ex- 
ecuted some years since, has bequeathed 
the whole of his real and personal pro- 
perty, with some slight exceptions, to 
his only son and successor, the present 
Earl. 





* The Saviles are a Yorkskire family, 
unconnected with Ireland: so, when Sir 
John Savile was raised to his Irish—or 
nominal——peerage, his object was to take 
an English title, from Mexborough in 
Yorkshire, and the style is correctly Earl 
Mexborough, as above written, though 
in most modern authorities it is printed 
Earl of Mexborough, which makes it 
appear more like an English earldom. 
In the same way the present representa- 
tive of the Thanes of Fife, though de- 
riving his title from that county, is (in 
consequence of the Royal prerogative 
of creating Scottish peers having been 
resigned at the Union) not Earl of Fife, 
but only Earl Fife in the peerage of Ire- 
Jand. Some families have attained a si- 
milar object by naming their Irish seats 
after place’ in England. 


Lorp Henry Seymour. 

Feb. 5. At Norris Castle, near Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, aged 83, the Right 
Hon, Lord Henry Seymour, M. A. Joint 
Clerk of the Crown in the King’s Bench 
of Ireland, Craner and Wharfinger of 
the Port of Dublin; uncle to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, to the Marguis of 
Drogheda, to the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry the Premier, and great uncle 
tv Lord Southampton, &c. &c. 

Lord Henry Seymour was the third 
of the thirteen children, and the se- 
cond son, of Francis first Marquis of 
Hertford, K.G, and Lady Isabella Fitz- 
roy, third and youngest daughter of 
Charles 2d Duke of Grafton, K.G. and 
Lady Henrietta Somerset. He was edu- 
cated at Etun, where his talents were 80 
highly estimated, that the head-master 
is said to have pronounced him to be of 
greater promise than his school-fellow 
Mr. Fox; and afierwards, at Merton 
college, Oxford, where he was formerly 
a fellow, as his nephew, George Hamil- 
ton Seymour, esq. (son of the late Lord 
George Seymour) is at present. 

Whatever were bis talents, Lord Hen- 
ry’s disposition appears to have been al- 
ways for retirement. His next brother, 
Lord Robert, had sat in Parliament for 
five and twenty, and his two younger 
brothers, Lord William and Lord George, 
had also both represented Orford, before 
he was induced to enter the House. He 
sat for that borough, together with his 
brother the late Marquis, during one 
Parliament, from 1796 to 1802; and 
then retired to the Isle of Wight, where 
the greater number of his days have 
been spent in building Norris Castle, 
and laying out the grounds of his estate. 
His Lordship never entered the married 
state; but he has left behind him a name 
blooming with all the charities that dig 
nify our nature. His habits were eccen- 
tric, but his mind was of the most en- 
lightened and liberal cast; it was cha- 
racterized by the purest benevolence 
the most generous feelings of friendship 
and the strongest sympathy for misery 
and distress. His Lordship’s remains 
were deposited in his parish church at 
Whippingham. , 

Lorp SEMPILL. ; 

Jan, 25. At Boulogne, aged 71, th 
Right Hon. Hugh thirteenth Lord Sem- 

ill. ; 
, His Lordship was born July 1,°1758, 
the eldest son of John the twelfth Lord; 
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by Janet, only daughter and heiress of 
Hugh Dunlop, esq. of Bishoptown, co, 
Renfrew. He was appointed to an En- 
sign’s commission in the 3: Foot-zuards, 
Dec. 24, 1777, toa Lieutenaney in 1781, 
and continued in that regiment until 
1793. 

His Lordsbip succeeded his father in 
the peerage, Jan. 15, 1782. He polled 
twenty-two votes at the election of Scot- 
tish Representative Peers in 1806: but, 
we believe, never had a seat in either 
House of Parliament. His Lordship mar- 
ried. at London, Jan. 24, 1787, Miss 
Me'lish, daughter of Charles Mellish, of 
Ragnal, co. Nottingham, esq. and by that 
lady, who died Sept. 16, 1806, had two 
sons and two daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Selkirk now Lord Sempill, born in 
1788, and who was formerly a Captaio 
in the Renfrewshire militia; 2. the Hon. 
Francis Sempill, who died in Bengal, 
Jan. 2, 18233 3. the Hon. Maria-Janet ; 
and 4. the Hon. Sarah. 





Sin Trevor WHELER, Bart: 

Feb. 4. At Woodseat, Staffordshire, 
suddenly, after a protracted illness, Sir 
Trevor Wheler, eighth Baronet, of Leam- 
ington Hastang, co. Warwick. 

Sir Trevor was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Sir Charles Wheler, the seventh 
Baronet, a Prebendary of York and Vi- 
ear of Leamington Hastang, by Lucy, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John 
Strange, Master of the Rolls. Sir Trevor 
succeeded his father July 12, 1821. He 
married Harriet, daughter of Richard 
Beresford, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
esq. and bad issue two sons and five 

daughters: 1. Sir Trevor Wheler, who 
~ has succeeded to the baronetcy, and is a 
Major in the 5th dragoon-guards ;_ he is 
married and has issue; 2. Francis ; 3. 
Harriet; 4. Lucy, mareried May 15, 
1828, to James Molony, of Killanon, co. 
Clare, esq.; 5. Maria; 6. Charlotte ; 
and 7. Agues. 

Lr..Gen. Sin J. H. MAXWELL, Br. 

Jan. 29. Azed 57, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Shaw Heron Maxwell, fourth Ba- 
ronet, of Springkeil, co. Dumfries, 

He was born June 29, 1772, the only 
son of Sie William Maxwell, the third 
Baronet, by Margaret, only daughter 
of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, second 
Baronet, of Blackball, co. Renfrew. He 
was appointed Major in the 23d light 
dragvons 1795, Lieut-Colonel io the ar- 
my 1797, Colonel 1805, Major-General 
1811, and Lieutenant-General 1819. 
He was fur many years on the half-pay 
of the 23d dragoons. Having married 
Jan. 4, 1802, Mary, only surviving child 
aud beiress of Patrick Heron, esq. of He- 
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ron, in the stewartry of Galloway, M. P. 
(by Lady Elizabeth Cochrane, the eldest 
sistet of the present Earl of Dundonald) 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, on the decease 
of that gentleman, in 1803, assumed the 
additional surname and arms of Heron ; 
he succeeded his father in the Baronetcy 
on the 4th of March in the following 
year. 

Sir John Heron-Maxwell had five sons 
and four daughters : 1. Sir Patrick, born 
in 1805, who has succeeded to the title ; 
2. John, in the Royal Navy ; 3. Michael, 
4. Robert; 5. Edward; 6. Elizabeth, 
who was married in 1819 to Sir James 
Hay Dalrymple, the present and second 
Baronet, of Glenluce, co. Wigton, and 
died in 1821; 7. Margaret; 8. Jane- 
Stuart ; and 9. Elizabeth-Catherine. 





Sir Joun JoHNson, Barr. 


Jan. 4. At St. Mary’s, Montreal, aged 
88, the Hon. Sir John Johnson, second 
Baronet (of Twickenham in Middlesex), 
Superintendant-general and Inspector- 
general of Indian Affairs in British North 
America. 

Sir John was the elder son of General 
Sir William Johnson, who went to Ame- 
rica under the patronage of his uncle Sir 
Peter Warren, K.B. and was created a 
Baronet in 1755 for bis conduct in the 
expedition against Crown Puint, which 
was under his command. He died at his 
seat, Johnson’s Hall, in New York, in 
1774, and was succeeded in his titie by 
the gentleman now deceased. 

Sir John had married, in the year 
perevious to his father’s death, Polly, 
daughter of John Watts, Esq. of New 
York ; and by that lady he bad ten sons 
and four daughters; 1. Anne, married 
in 1757 to Lieut.-Col. Macdonnel, de- 
puty Quartermaster-general in Canada, 
who died in 1812; 2. William, Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army; he married Sarab, 
daughter of Stephen de Lancey, Esq., 
and died in 1811, leaving three daugh- 
ters, but no male issue; 3. John, who 
died young; 4. Warren, a Major in the 
60th regiment; 5. Catherine, who died 
young; 6. Sir Adam-Gordon Johnson, 
horn in 1781, who has succeeded to the 
Baronetcy; 7. John; 8. Christopher, 
who died young; 9. James-Stephen, 
who was a Capt. 28th foot, and slain at 
the siege of Badajoz in April 1812; 10. 
Catherine-Maria, married in 1805 to 
Major-Gen. Foord Buwes, who was slain 
at the siege of Salamanca in Sept. 1812; 
11. Robert-Thomas, Capt. in the 100th 
foot, drowned in Canada 18113 12. 
Charles-Christopher, Major in the army, 
married in 1818 Susan, eldest daughter 
of Rear-Adm, Edward Griffith, of North- 
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brook House, Hants; 13. Marianne; 
and, 14. Archibald-Kennedy, born 1792. 





Apm. Sir Exias Harvey, G.C.B. 

Feb. 20. At Rolls Park, Chigwell, 
aged 71, Sir Eliab Harvey, G. C. B. the 
senior Admiral of the Blue, Knight in 
Parliament for the county of Essex, and 
F.R.S. 

Sir Eliab was the last male descendant 
of a family which settled at Chigwell in 
the person of Sir Eliab Harvey, brother 
to William Harvey, M.D. the immortal 
discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. His father, William Harvey, esq. 
was member for Essex from 1722 to 
1727, and from 1747 till his death in 
1763. William Harvey, esq., elder bro- 
ther to Sir Eliab, was elected in 1775, 
but died in 1779, at the age of thirty- 
five. After his death, the subject of this 
memoir was under the guardianship of 
his uncle, Gen. Edward Harvey, Adju- 
tant-general of the forces. Eliab, an- 
other uncle, was a King’s Counsel, and 
some time M. P. for Dunwich. 

Mr. Eliab Harvey entered the naval 
service in 1771, as a Midshipman in the 
William and Mary yacht; and was thence 
removed to the Orpheus frigate, com- 
manded by Captain (afterwards Adm.) 
M‘Bride. He served in the same capa- 
city in the Lynx, of 10 guns, at the Lee- 
ward Islands; and subsequently with 
Lord Howe in the Eagle 74, whom he 
joined in 1775 on the coast of North 
America, at the eventful period of the 
revolt of the American provinces. Whilst 
on that station, he was occasionally lent 
to the Mermaid and Liverpool, and had 
the misfortune to be cast away in the 
latter, upon Long Island. He returned 
to England with Lord Howe, Oct. 25, 
1778, and was soon after promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant. In 1781, be 
joined the Dolphin, of 44 guns, on the 
North Sea station ; and from that ship 
he removed into the Fury at Spithead, a 
few days prior to bis being made a Com- 
mander in the Otter brig, then recently 
launched, and fitting at Deptford. In 
this vessel, Capt. Harvey was employed 
in the North Sea until Jan. 1783, on the 
20th of which month he was advanced 
to post rank by the express command of 
his late Majesty, but does not appear to 
have served again afloat until the Spa- 
nish armament in 1790, when he ob- 
tained the command of the Hussar of 
28 guns. 

At the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, Capt. Harvey was 
appointed to the Santa Margaritta, a 
fine frigate, in which he served at the 
reduction of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. In the autumn of 1794, he as- 
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sisted at the destruction of La Felicite, 
French frigate, and two corvettes, near 
the Penmarks. Early in 1796, he re- 
moved into the Valiant, of 74 guns; and 
on the Lith of Augustin the same year, 
sailed for the West Indies, in company 
with Vice-Adm. Sir Hyde Parker, and 
the trade bound to that quarter. After 
remaining some time at the Leeward 
Islands, he proceeded to the Jamaica 
station, and invalided from St. Domingo 
in 1797. 

Ou the first establishment of the Sea 
Fencibles, in the spring of 1798, Capt. 
Harvey was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the Essex district, on which 
service he continued about fifteen or six- 
teen months, and then received an ap- 
pointment to the Triumph of 74 guns. 
He served with the Channel fleet during 
the remainder of the war; and on the 
renewal of hostilities in 1803, he as- 
sumed the command of the Temeraire, 
a second rate, in which ship he greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805. The Teme- 
raire was that day the next vessel a-stern 
of the Victory, bearing Lord Nelson’s 
flag, and had no less than 47 men killed 
aud 76 wounded ; 43 of her crew like- 
wise perished in the prizes. A few days 
afier the battle Capt. Harvey received 
the following handsome communication 
from Nelson’s brave and worthy suc- 
cessor: 

* Euryalus, Oct. 28, 1805. 

** My dear Sir, I congratulate you 
most sincerely on the victory his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet has obtained over the ene- 
my, and on the noble and distinguished 
part the Temeraire took in the battle ; 
nothing could be finer; I have not 
words in which I can sufficiently express 
my admiration of it. I hope to hear you 
are unburt ; and pray send me your re- 
port of killed and wounded, with the 
officers’ names who fell in the action, 
and the state of your own ship, whether 
you can get her in a state to meet Gra- 
vina, should he again attempt any thing. 
| am, dear Sir, with great esteem, your 
faithful humble servant, 

CuTusert CoLLincwoop.” 

At the general promotion that took 
place on the 9th of the following month, 
in honour of the victory, Capt. Harvey 
was advanced to the rank of, Rear- 
Admiral; and on the change of admi- 
nistration in the ensuing spring, he 
hoisted bis flag on board the Tonnant 
of 80 guns, in the Channel fleet, under 
the orders of Earl St. Vincent. Pre- 
viously to his sailing he attended the 
funeral of his late heroic chief, and was 
one of the supporters of the pall at that 
memorable solemnity, 
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On the retirement of Earl St. Vincent 
from the command of the grand fleet, 
his Lordship addressed the following 
letter to the Rear-Admiral : 
*¢ Mortimer-street, April 22, 1807. 
** Sir,—I cannot retire from the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, without ex- 
pressing the high sense I entertain of 
the ability, zeal, and perseverance dis- 
played by you in the command of a de- 
tached squadron during an unexampled 
long cruise off the north coast of Spain; 
and assuring you of the esteem and re- 
gard with which I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, St. ViNcEnT.” 
Rear-Adm. Harvey continued to serve 
in the Channel fleet until the spring of 
1809, at which period a serious misun- 
derstanding took place between him and 
Lord Gambier, who at that time held 
the chief command. The subject of our 
memoir was in consequence brought to 
trial by a Court Martial, a report of 
which will be seen in our vol. LXXxIXx, p. 
472. The sentence was that ‘the 
charge of using threatening language to 
Lord Gambier, as well as speaking dis- 
respectfully of him to several officers, 
had been proved, and that Rear-Adm. 
Harvey should be dismissed his Majesty’s 
service.” The character, however, of 
both parties engaged in this lamentable 
affair, was so unimpeachable, that a 
veil was thrown over the circumstance ; 
and Rear-Adm. Harvey was duly pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
1810, nominated a K.C. B. 1815, made 
a full Admiral 1819, and a G.C. B. 1825. 
Sir Eliab Harvey first entered Parlia- 
ment in May 4780, as a Burgess for 
Maldon, on the death of the Hon. Rich- 
ard S. Nassau ; he was re-chosen at the 
general eleetion in that year, and sat 
till 1784. He was elected a Verdurer 
of Waltham Forest on the death of Sir 
William Wake, Bart. in 1786; but was 
not again returned to the House of 
Commons until chosen for the county 
at the general election in 1803, when he 
suceeeded Thomas B. Bramston, esq. 
whose son is now elected in his room. 
Sir Eliab has net, however, represented 
Essex from that time without interrup- 
tion; he was re-elected in 1806, and 
1807: but retired in 1812. In 1812 and 
1818 John Archer Houblon, esq. was 
returned; but in 1820 Sir Etiab was 
again successful, and was re-elected in 
1826. In his potitical opinions, as de- 
scended from an old Tory family, he 
gave a-steady but not servile support to 
the administrations of Mr. Pitt and the 
fate Earl of Liverpool; but was in the 
minority on the great question of Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation. 
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Sir Eliab Harvey married, May 15, 
1784, Lady Louisa Nugent, younger 
daughter and coheir of Robert Earl Nu- 
gent, and aunt to the present Duke of 
Buckingham and Earl Nugent. His 
eldest son, Capt. Harvey, was slain at 
the siege of Burgos in 1812; William, 
the younger, died soon after the com- 
pletion of his 2Ilst year, in 1823. Six 
daughters survive, of whom the eldest 
was married, Oct. 8, 1804, to William 
Lloyd, of Aston in Shropshire, esq.; 
Georgiana, the fourth, April 22, 1816, 
to John Drummond, jun. esq. banker ; 
and Emma, the second, Feb. 16, 1830, 
only four days before her father’s death 
(see p. 170), to Col. William Cornwallis 
Eustace, C. B. 

The remains of Sir Eliab were de- 
posited on the 27th Feb. in the family 
mausoleum at Hempsted Church, where 
also repose those of his great relative 
the celebrated Dr. William Harvey. A 
numerous tenantry, by whom he was 
most highly respected and beloved for 
his liberality, preceded the procession. 
The carriages of Viscount Maynard, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, arid 
other neighbouring gentlemen, followed 
the corpse. 





Vice-ADMIRAL Sir C. V. PENROSE. 

Jan. ... At his seat, Ethy St. Winnce, 
near Lostwithiel, Cornwall, aged 70, Sir 
Charles Vinicombe Penrose, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., and K.F.M. Vice-Admiral 
of the White. 

The family of Penrose is of great an- 
tiquity in Cornwall, deriving its name 
from a place so called, of which was 
Richard Penrose, who was Sheriff of the 
county 18 Henry VIII. The subject of 
this memoir is the second son of the 
Rev. John Penrose, a truly Christian 
and eloquent divine, who was for thirty- 
five years Vicar of St. Gluvias. 

Mr. C. V. Penrose was born June 20, 
1759, and placed in 1772 at the Royal 
Academy, Portsmouth; from whence he 
was discharged, early in 1775, into the 
Levant frigate, Capt. George Murray 
(uncle to the present Duke of Atholl), 
under whom he completed his time as a 
midshipman, on the Mediterranean, 
Channel, and North Sea stations ; where 
he assisted at the capture of several 
American and French privateers, to- 
gether with many merchantmen. 

In Aug. 1779, Mr. Penrose was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant; and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed to 
the Cleopatra 32, commanded by the 
same excellent officer ; in which frigate 
he witnessed the battle between Sir 
Hyde Parker and Adm. Zoutmah, Aug. 
5, 1781. . 
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About 1782, Lieut. Penrose first saw 
the plan of numerary signals on board a 
Swedish frigate. These had been intro- 
duced by French officers into the Swedish 
marine, and he was much struck with 
their comprehensive simplicity. Being 
then senior Lieutenant of the Cieopatra, 
and Capt. Murray having a small squa- 
dron under his orders, Mr. Penrose, with 
that officer’s approbation, made out a 
code sufficient for its guidance, adopting 
the numerary system, instead of the 
tabular plan of superior and inferior 
flags, then in general use. 

During the Spanish armament, Lieut. 
Penrose again served under Capt. Mur- 
ray, in the Defence 74; and at the com- 
mencement of the French revolutionary 
war, he accompanied him to the West 
Indies, in the Duke 98; which ship 
formed part of the squadrom under 
Rear-Adm. Gardner, at the attack of 
Martinique, in June, 1793. After his 
return to England he successively fol- 
lowed his friend and patron into the 
Glory 98, and Resolution 74. 

On the 12th April, 1794, Capt. Mur- 
ray was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral; and at the same time his pro- 
tegé was promoted to the command of 
the Lynx, a new sloop, recently launched 
at Woolwich. Captain Penrose’s post 
commission bore date Oct. 7, 1794, at 
which period he was appointed to the 
Cleopatra frigate. When ready for sea, 
he was sent to Bermuda, to examine the 
harbour and channel that had been dis- 
covered by Lieut. Thomas Hurd; and 
for his able report thereon he received 
the thanks of the Admiralty. 

We next find Capt. Penrose com- 
manding Vice-Adm. Murray’s flag-ship, 
the Resolution, during the absence of 
Capt. Francis Pender, then acting as 
commissioner at Bermuda. Towards the 
latter end of 1796 he again returned to 
the Cleopatra; and had the melancholy 
satisfaction of conveying the body of his 
much respected patron to England, that 
valuable officer baving fallen a victim 
toa paralytic affection. On his passage 
he captured ’Hirondelle French pri- 
vateer, of 12 guns and 70 men; many 
of whom were young persons of family 
and fortune, whose dread of being foreed 
into the army as conscripts, had in- 
duced them to bazard their safety on 
the ocean. 

Capt. P.'s next appuintment was, early 
in 1799, to the Sans Pareil 80, then 
bearing the flag of Lord Hugh Seymour, 
but subsequently employed as a private 
ship under Rear-Adm. Pole, whom she 
joined off Rochefort, on the day previous 
to the bombardment of a Spanish squa- 
dron, in Aix road; but which that 
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Admiral found fruitless without fire 

ships. After this he escorted a fleet of 
merchantmen to the West Indies, where 
the Sans Pareil again received the flag 
of Lord Hugh Seymour, and which she 
continued to bear till the decease of that 
nobleman, Sept. 11, 1801. 

Captain Penrose returned home in the 
Carnatic 74, many of the crew of which 
ship ‘‘had never set foot on land for 
six or sever years, except in the dock- 
yard at Jamaica.” When paid off at 
Plymouth, the ship’s company, exclusive 
of commissioned and warrant officers, 
received upwards of 22,000/. wages: but 
we question whether they left that town 
with as many shillings in their posses- 
sion, for (as stated by Adm. Penrose 
in a pamphlet to be noticed hereafter,) 
*in a few hours some, and in a day or 
two many of these valuable men, were 
penniless.” 

At the renewal of hostilities, in 1803, 
Capt. Penrose accepted the command of 
the Padstow district of Sea Fencibles ; 
the effects of a coup-de-soleil, which he 
received previous to his departure from 
the West Indies, rendering it necessary 
that he should continue for some time 
longer on shore, 

In the summer of 1810, an extensive 
flotilla establishment was ordered to be 
formed at Gibraltar, principally for the 
defence of Cadiz, aud Capt. Penrose was 
appointed to the chief command, with 
the rank of Commudore. He accord- 
ing repaired to the rock, and hoisted his 
bruad pendant on board the San Juan 
sheer-hulk, lying in the New Mole. 
This flotilla proved of great utility, not 
only at the defence of Cadiz, but dur- 
ing the whole of the time that the 
French army under Marshal Soult con- 
tinued in the south of Spain. 

Commodore Penrose obtained a Colo- 
neley of royal marines, Aug. 12, 1812 ; 
and on bis return from Gibraltar, in 
1813, he was appointed a joint commis- 
sioner with Rear-Adm. T. B. Martin and 
Capt. John Wainwright, to make a re- 
vision of the establishments for the 
equipment of ships of war; in which he 
continued to be employed till his ad- 
vancement to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
Dee. 4, 1813. Previously to his quitting 
Gibraltar, the British merchants there 
presented him with a handsome service 
of plate, as a testimony of their high 
respect, and as an acknowledgment of 
his constant attention to their interests, 
while commanding on that station. 

In Jan. 1814, Rear-Adm. Penrose was 
selected to command the naval force 
employed at the bottom of the bay of 
Biscay, where the squadron rendered 
effectual service, particularly in clearing 
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the navigation of the Gironde. He re- 
turned to Plymouth in the Porcupine of 
22 guns, and struck his flag, Sept. 12, 
1814; but, before the conclusion of that 
month, he was appointed commander- 
in-chief on the Mediterranean station, 
to which he immediately proceeded, in 
the Queen 74. 

During the war with Murat, in 1815, 
the Sicilian navy was placed under the 
orders of Rear-Adin. Penrose, who after- 
wards had the honour of conveying 
Ferdinand IV. from Palermo to Melazzo, 
Messina, and Naples. On his arrival off 
the latter place, the King refused to go 
ashore in the royal barge, saying he 
would rather be landed and reinstated 
by his friend the British Admiral, upon 
whom he then conferred the Grand 
Cross of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, 
presenting bim at the same time with 
an enamelled snuff-bux, having his Ma- 
jesty’s portrait set in large diamonds 
upon the lid. 

On the 3d Jan. 1816, Rear-Adm. Pen- 
rose was nominated a K.C.B.; and in 
March following, with his flag in the 
Bombay 74, he accompanied Lord Ex- 
mouth from Minorea, upon an expedi- 
tion to Tunis and Algiers. Had it then 
been found necessary to adopt bostile 
measures at the latter place, for which 
the squadron was fully prepared, the 
same honorable station was assigned to 
Sir Charles Penrose which Lord Ex- 
mouth took, and so nobly maintained, 
on the glorious 27th Aug. 1816. Sir 
Charles was at Malta when his Lordship 
re-entered the Mediterranean, for the 
purpose of chastising the barbarians 
should they refuse to make reparation 
for their renewed aggressions. Hearing 
of his Lordship’s arrival, and the object 
of the expedition, he immediately sailed 
from Valette in the Ister frigate, Capt. 
Thomas Forrest ; but arrived too late 
to take his share in the attack upon 
Algiers ; which Lord Exmouth particu- 
larly lamented, as ** his services would 
have: been desirable in every respect.” 
Still, although Sir Charles had the mor- 
tification to find that the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition had been accom- 
plished without his participation, his 
services, as Lord Exmouth’s representa- 
tive, during the last three days’ nego- 
ciations with the Dey, were found parti- 
cularly useful; and ‘* the prudence, 
firmness, and ability with which he con- 
ducted himself” on that delicate occa- 
sion were highly praised by his Lordship. 

In Sept. 1816, Sir Charles Penrose 
Ouce more assumed the chief command 
on the Mediterranean station; and 
shortly afterwards he was presented by 
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Pope Pius VII. with two superb marble 
vases, in consideration of the expeditious 
and humane manner in which the eman- 
cipated subjects of his Holiness were 
forwarded to the Roman States. 

Sir Charles afterwards accompanied 
his friend Sir Thomas Maitland, Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian islands, 
to Prevesa, in Albania, where they were 
for several days entertained by the cele- 
brated Ali Pacha, during which time 
business of much importance was trans- 
acted. In Aug. 1817, being then off 
Leghorn, with his flag on board the 
Albion 74, Sir Charles was honored with 
a visit by a party of distinguished indi- 
viduals, amongst whom were Leopoldina 
Carolina, the late Empress of Brazil, 
who bad recently been married by proxy ; 
Maria-Louisa, widow of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte ; several others of the Austrian 
Arch-Duchesses ; Leopold If. Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; Leopold Count of 
Syracuse ; Prince Metternich, the great 
dipiomatist; General Count de Neip- 
perg; and the Portuguese Adm. Souza. 

On the 27th April, 1818, the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George was insti- 
tuted for the Ionian islands, and fur the 
ancient sovereignty of Malta and its de- 
pendencies. By the rules of that Order, 
the naval Commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean is to be first and princi- 
pal Knight Grand Cross thereof, but 
only for the time he holds his profes- 
sional appointment. Sir Charles Pen- 
rose, however, was speciaily authorised 
to bear the tithe and wear the insignia 
for life, in consequence of his long ser- 
vices on that station, and his having been 
there at the institution of the Order. 
We believe that the late Lord Guilford 
and himself were the only persons to 
whom that privilege was allowed. 

The merchants at Malta subsequently 
presented Sir Charles Penrose with a 
service of plate, as a token of their re- 
spect and esteem; the Captains and 
Commanders under his orders likewise 
requested his acceptance of a splendid 
silver salver, with a flattering inscrip- 
tion, expressive of their high respect for 
his public and private character. He 
returned home in the spring of 1819, 
and was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral July 19, 1821. 

In 1824 he published an ably written 
pamphlet entitled, ‘* Observations on 
Corporal Puuishment, Impressment, and 
other matters relative to the present 
state of bis Majesty’s Navy; which gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to 
naval discipline which had occurred in 
his own experience (see some extracts 
in’ Marshali’s Royal Naval Biography, 
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Supplement, Part 1. from which the 
present memoir has been abridged.) 

Sir Charles V. Penrose married in 
1787, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Trevener ; and by that lady he had 
three daughters; the eldest of whom 
was married in 1819 to Captain Joha 
Coode, C. B.; and the second, Char- 
lotte-Murray, in 1817 to Capt. William 
Mainwaring, of the 10th foot, (brother 
to the present Sir Henry M. Mainwar- 
ing, Bart.) who died s. p. in 1821. 





GENERAL CALCRAFT. 

Feb. 20. At his house at East Chol- 
derton, Hants, John Calcraft, Esq. a Ge- 
neral in the Army. 

This gentleman was appointed Ensign 
in the 2d Foot-guards 1781, and Lieu- 
tenant 1785; from February to May, 
1793, he served on the Continent, and 
was present in the action of St. Arnaud. 
He became brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1793, 
aud served again on the Continent from 
July, 1794, to May, 1795. In 1796 he 
received the brevet of Colonel; and in 
May, 1798, he commanded the Light 
Infantry battalion of Guards, in the ex- 
pedition to Ostend, when he was taken 
prisoner, and detained till November. 
He was appointed 2d Major of the Cold- 
stream guards 1801; Ist Major 1808; 
a Major-General 1802. From May, 
1803, to the same month in 1808, he 
served on the Staff of the Western dis- 
trict; he attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General 1808, and General 1819. 





Masor-GeEneraL Corrin, C.B. 

Feb. 10. At Bath, aged 51, Major- 
Gen. Jobn Pine Coffin, C.B. of Charlton 
Cottage, Wilts. 

This officer commenced his military 
career in 1795, as Cornet in the 4th, or 
Queen’s Own Dragoons, and obtained a 
Lieutenancy in 1799. Whilst bolding 
the latter rank he was appointed an 
Assistant Quartermaster-general to the 
army, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 
the expedition to Egypt; he was present 
at the surrender of Cairo; the attack of 
Alexandria from the westward, when he 
had his borse shot under him; he was 
promoted to a company in the Royal 
Staff Corps, April 22, 1802: and was 
thence removed June 9, 1803, to the 
Quartermaster-general’s permanentStaff, 
with the rank of Major in the army. 
From that time till 1806, he was employ- 
ed in Ireland, and was present in Dublin 
at the insurrection in which Lord Kil- 
warden was killed. In 1807 he was sent 
with the army, under the command of 
Lord Cathcart, to Rugen, and from 
thence acccmpanied him to the siege 
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and capture of Copenhagen. On the 
19th May, 1808, he was appointed De- 
puty Quartermaster-general to the forces 
in the Mediterranean, with the brevet 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He immediately 
joined the army in Sicily, under Sir Jobn 
Stuart, and was employed under bis 
orders in the attack and capture of the 
islands of Ischia and Procida, in the Bay 
of Naples, in 1809. In 1810he was em- 
ployed in organizing and equipping a 
flotilla of gun-boats, attached to the 
Quartermaster-general’s department,and 
manned by Sicilian Marines and a few 
English soldiers, of which he was ap- 
pointed Inspector, and which materially 
contributed to the defeat of Murat’s at- 
tempt on Sicily. In 1813 he was en- 
trusted by Lord Wm. Bentinck, with the 
command of the troops employed in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s ships Thames 
and Furieuse, in the attack of the island 
of Punza, which was captured by sailing 
into the barbour, in spite of the cross 
fire of the enemy’s batteries, and land- 
ing the troops under cover of the fire 
from the frigates. He subsequently 
joined the army in the south of Spain, 
and was in charge of the Quartermaster- 
general’s department with that army, 
nearly from the period of the occupation 
of Tarragona, to the time of its being 
broken up, when he rejoined the army 
under Lord Wm. Bentinck, at Genoa. 
He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
June 4, 1814, 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1815, 
he was sent as Military Commissioner, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, to 
the Austro-Sardinian army, which in- 
vaded France from the Alps, with which 
corps he continued serving till it quitted 
the French territory, in execution of the 
treaty of Paris. He afterwards served 
as Major of the Royal Staff Corps; and 
was promoted to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral in 1895. Major Pine Coffin edited 
in 1806, ‘* Stutterheim’s Account of the 
Battle of Austerlitz. From the French.’ 
8vo. 





Ligeut.-Cot. James TayLor. 

Sept. 10. At Bellary, Madras, Lieut.- 
Col. James Taylor, Lieut.-Col. of the 
48th foot. 

This officer entered the army as En- 
sign in the 48th regiment, in 1804, was 
promoted to be Lieutenant in the same 
year, Major of brigade on the Irish Staff 
in 1805. In 1807 he purchased a com- 
pany in the 48th, with which he em- 
barked at Cork in March 1809, and 
sailed to Lisbon. He was present at the 
affair of the 12th of May 1809, and at 
the battle of Talavera ; and on the 3d 
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of August. was appointed Major of bri- 
gade to that under the command of 
Major-Gen. R. Stewart, with which he 
was engaged in the battle of Busaco, 
the affair of Pombal, the siege of Bada- 
jos, and the battle of Albuera. On this 
last oceasion, Major-Gen. Hoghton, who 
had succeeded to the command of the 
brigade on the death of Major-Gen. 
Stewart, was slain; andin consequence 
of the great fatality the brigade in gene- 
ral had experienced, it was broken up. 
Major Taylor was then ordered to a 
brigade in the fifth division of the army, 
under Major-Gen. Hay, with which he 
was present at the action of Fuente 
Guinaldo, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the storming of Badajos, the battles of 
Salamanca and Vittoria, the siege of St. 
Sebastian, and various other fatiguing 
services of that campaign. He was 
twice noticed in Lord Lynedoch’s dis- 
patches, and in consequence obtained 
the brevet of Major. He returned to 
England on account of sickness in De- 
cember 1813; and after having lan- 
guished under fever and ague, at length 
rejoined his regiment in Ireland in the 
latter end of 1814. In March 1817 he 
embarked with it for New South Wales, 
where he served with it some time, and 
afterwards concluded his active career 
in India. 





Majsor KeatinGE, C.B. 

Lately. In Ireland, Major M. DD. Kea- 
tinge, C.B., of the Bengal establishment. 

This gentleman entered the service as 
Ensign in 1796; and early in 1797, 
marched from Madras to Hydrabad, 
where he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in the LOth Native Infantry. 
In 1800, he returned with the 10th regi- 
ment to Bengal ; and being removed to 


‘the 17th Native Infantry, was appointed 


Adjutant to that corps, and joined the 
army under Lord Lake, in the Mabratta 
campaign of 1803. In October 1804, 


‘being Brigade-Major at Delhi, under the 


late gallant Major-General (then Colonel) 
Sir David Ochterlony, he served as prin- 
cipal Staff and Engineer, when the capi- 
tal was besieged by Holkar’s army, con- 
sisting of 12,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
and 150 pieces of artillery, and success- 
fully defended it by 180 men, and twelve 
pieces of ordnance: upon which eccasion 
he received the particular thanks of Col. 
Burn, the senior officer in the garri- 
son. 

In the years 1805, 1206, Major Kea- 
tinge continued principal on the staff at 
Delbi, and was frequently employed in 
the reduction of small forts, belonging 
to refractory chiefs iu the vicinity. tn 
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1806, he was removed to the Rewarre 
frontier; andin 1809, he partook in the 
successful assault of the strong post of 
Bhowannee, which was carried, after a 


long and desperate resistance, Major 
Keatinge acted for some time as De- 
puty-Adjutant-General ; and in 1812, 
proceeded to Ireland to succeed to the 
extensive property of his uncle, Patrick 
Don, Esq., who died in 1811, at the age 
of ninety-six. 

After Major Keatinge’s return to Ire- 
land, he was, without the slightest soli- 
citation, brevetted as Major, and ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Bath. From 
the same period, he has resided constant- 
ly in Ireland, improving his property, 
encouraging every manly sport, endea- 
vouring, in all possible ways, to increase 
the happiness and comforts of his tenan- 
try, and proving to the world, that the 
gallant hero of many a ‘ well-foughten 
field,” on laying aside his sword, may 
resume his domestic functions as a kind 
friend, a good landlord, an affectionate 
son, a loving husband, and a devotedly- 
attached father, 





Rev. STEPHEN WESTON, F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Jan, 8. At his bouse in Edward-street, 


- Portman-square, aged 82, the Rev. Ste- 


phen Weston, B.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. M.A.S. 

This elegant scholar was born at Ex- 
eter in 1747, the eldest son of Stephen 
Weston, Registrar of that Diocese, and 
grandson of Stephen Weston, Bishop of 
Exeter, from 1724 to 1743. The Bishop 
was a man of eminent learning and cha- 
racter; his history is elegantly told on 
the monument erected to his memory in 
Exeter cathedral, and must be read in 
its own correct and chaste language. 

Stephen Weston, whose death we now 
record, was educated at Eton, and from 
thence went tou Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a Fellowship. He 
accompanied Sir Charles Warwick Bam- 
fylde, Bart., as his tutor in an exten- 
sive tour on the Continent, and never 
lost that taste for foreign society which 
he thus early imbibed. Mr. Weston also 
formed an early friendship with the late 
Earl of Lisburne, who was rejoiced to 
ensure the society of his friend, by con- 
ferring on him, in 1777, the living of 
Mamhead, in which parish his lordship’s 
magnificent seat was situate. Of the 
unrivalled beauties of that truly noble 
place, to all who have visited that part 
of Devonshire, it will be needless to 
speak; and those who intimately knew 
Mr, Weston, can appreciate tie mutual 
enjoyment which such a connection must 
have conferred. 


In 1784 Mr. Weston married Miss 
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Tierney ; and on that occasion entirely 
rebuilt his Parsonage House on a scale 
worthy of the noble situation in which 
it stands, overlooking the grand estuary 
of the Exe; but, how uncertain are the 
schemes of this life!—the loss of his 
amiable wife, in 1790, closed Mr. Wes- 
ton’s enjoyment of this situation ; and 
he quitted the scene and his preferment 
there for ever. He resigned this living 
to his patron, amply benefited by the 
money he had expended there. He also 
held, from 1786 until his quitting De- 
vonshire, the small living of Littlehemp- 
ston, near Totnes, in the gift of the 
Crown. ‘ 

His first publication was in 1784, 
**‘ Hermesianax: sive Conjecture in 
Atheneum, atque aliquot Poetarum Gre- 
corum loca, que cum corriguntur et ex- 
plicantur, tum carmine donantur,”’ 8vo. 
The title of this work was taken from 
the name of a Greek Poet in the days of 
Alexander the Great ; and it is reviewed 
in our vol. Liv. p. 276. 

In 1785 he publisted ‘* A Sermon on 
Isaiah, xiv. 18,19,20; in which it has 
been endeavoured to preserve the ge- 
nuine sense and original meaning of the 
Prophet, in an exact and literal transla- 
tion.” printed at Totness, 4to. In 1788, 
**An attempt to translate and explain 
the difficult passages in the Story of De- 
borah, with the assistance of Kennicott’s 
collations, Rossi’s Versions, and Critical 
Conjectures.” 4to. (noticed in our vol. 
Lyi. p. 147.) In 1789, ‘* The Provin- 
cial Ball,” a Poem; also ‘* The Turtle- 
doves of Florian, in French and English,” 
printed at Caen, by Le Roy. 

In 1792 and 1793, in two volumes, 8vo. 
*¢ Letters from Paris.” In 1794, ** Elegia 
Grayiana, Grecé,” 4to. At the same 
period were published two other Greek 
translations of the same Poem, by the 
present Bishop of Ely and Mr. Sim, 
Fellow of Eton (see Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 154.) In 1795, 
** Conjectures, with some Comments and 
illustrations of Various Passages in the 
New Testament, particularly in the Gos- 
pel of St.Matthew; to which is added, 
a specimen of Notes on the Old Testa- 
ment.” (see our vol. Lxvi, p. 404.) Mr. 
Weston had contributed to the edition 
of 1782 of ** Bowyer’s Conjectures on the 
New Testament.” In 1799, “A Fast 
Sermon,” 4to. In 1802, * A specimen 
of the Conformity of the European Lan- 
guages, particularly the English, with 
the Oriental Languages, particularly the 
Persian, in the order of the Alphabet, 
with notes and authorities,” 8vo. Ano- 
ther edition of the same work, enlarged, 
was published in the next year (1803). 

At the peace of 1802, Mr. Weston took 
an early opportunity of revisiting the 
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French metropolis; and so great was his 
pleasure and admiration, that in 1803 for 
the title to a description of his observa- 
tions, he adopted that of ‘‘ The Praise of 
Paris; or, a Sketch of the French Capital, 
in extracts of letters from France, in the 
Summer of 1802 ; with an Index of many 
of the Convents, Churches, and Palaces, 
not in the French catalogue, which have 
furnished pictures for the Louvre Gal- 
lery. By S.W. F.R.S. F.S.A.” 1203. 
(This work is reviewed in our vol. LXxIn, 
pp. 532—538.) Mr. Weston found much 
less real alteration in Paris than might 
have been expected: and with regard to 
libraries he pronounced it a more con- 
venient residence than any other city or 
university in Europe. He siways re- 
tained the greatest partiality for the ele- 
gant amusements and lively society of 
the French capital; and during the last 
summer, when upwards of eighty, he 
was seen there, frequenting the Theatre 
Frangais and other places of public re- 
sort. We may here also notice by anti- 
cipation several subsequent productions 
of Mr. Weston, the result of his foreign 
travel: “A slight sketch of Paris in 
its improved state, since 1802,” 1814, 
8vo. “Enchiridion Rome; or Manual 
of detached remarks on the buildings, 
pictures, statues, inscriptions, &c. of an- 
tient and modern Rome,” 1819, 12mo.; 
‘© A Trimester in France and Switzer- 
land,” 1821, 8vo.; ‘A Visit to Vau- 
eluse,’’ 1823, 8vo.; and “ The English- 
man Abroad,’’ two parts, 1824 and 1825, 
8vo. ; ** Short Recollections in a Journey 
to Pestum,” 1828, 12mo. 

In 1803, Mr. Weston published ‘‘ The 
Spirited Remonstrance of Rajah Soubah 
Sing to the Emperor Aurengzebe, in 
Persian and Englisb,’’ 4to. In 1804, 
*“‘Dares and Entellus; or Bourke and 
the Chicken, carmine Latino.” In 1805, 
**Q. Horatius Flaecus; cum collatione 
Scriptorum Grecorum perpetua et notis 
nominibusque variorum illustratus, pre- 
mittuntur Ode ‘ O Fons’ atque ‘ Inter- 
missa Venus’ e Latino in Grecum 
converse,” ®vo. In the same year, 
** Arabic Aphorisms, with Persian com- 
ments,” 8@vo. In 1805-6, ‘Earths and 
Metals, Werner and Haity.” In 1807, 
“* Fragments of Oriental Literature, 
with an outline of a Painting on a cu- 
rious China Vase,” 8vo. In 1808,‘* The 
Sunday Lessons for the Morning and 
Evening Service throughout the Year, 
with those for Christmas-Day and Good- 
Friday ; illustrated with a perpetual com- 
mentary, notes, andindex. Part J. con- 
taining the First Lessons.” * Part IT. con- 
taining the Second Lessons,”’ followed in 
1809, 12mo. In 1809, “ Ly Tang, an 
Imperial Poem, in Chinese, by Kien 
Lung; witha translation and notes,” 8vo, 
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* Siao cu Lin; ora small collection of 
Chinese characters analysed and decom- 
pounded,” &c. 8vo, In 1810, ‘ Con- 
quest of the Miaotsee, engraved (by Mut- 
low) from the original Chinese Poem,” 
4to.; and * Remains of the Arabic in 
the Spanish and Portuguese Languages, 
with a passage from Bidpay, in German, 
Greek and Latin hexameters,” 8vo. In 
1812, ** Specimen of a Chinese Dictio- 
nary, with the keys explained” (engraved 
by Mutlow,) 4to.; and ‘ Persian and 
English Ambassadors, with fifteen new 
Persian Tales, and a Portrait of Sir Ro- 
bert Shirley,’’ 4to. In 1814, ‘ Persian 
Distichs, from various authors: in 
which the beauties of the language are 
exhibited in a small compass, and may 
be easily remembered,’” 8vo.; to which 
were added, additions to his ‘* Con- 
formity of European and Oriental lan- 
guages.” ‘* Fan-Hy-Cheu, a tale, in Chi- 
nese and English ; with notes, and a short 
Grammar of the Chinese language,” 
4to. ‘ Porsoniana; or scraps from Por- 
son’s rich Feast.” In 1815, ‘*An Ode 
to Her Imperial Majesty Catherine the 
Great,” 8vo. In 1815, “ Episodes from 
the Shah Nameh; or Annals of the Per- 
sian Kings, by Ferdosee, translated into 
Euglish verse,” 8vo. In 1816, ¢*A Chi- 
nese Pvem inscribed on Porcelain, in the 
33d year of the Cycle, A.D. 17763; with 
a double translation and notes,’ 12mo. 
In 1818, *¢ Nyg.”” In 1819, ** La Scava,” 
Ip 1820, ‘A Chinese Chronicle, by Ab- 
dalla of Beyza; translated from the Per- 
sian, with notes and explanations,” 8vo. 
In 1821, ** Voyages of Hiram and Solo- 
mon.”” In 1822, ‘ Petrarchiana,” 8vo. 
In 1826, ** Historic Notices of Towns 
in Greece, and other countries that have 
struck Coins,” 8vo. In 1829, * A Sup- 
plement to the German Grammar, for 
the use of Students in that Language, 
1829,” 8vo. The last and perhaps most 
useful buok which he published was in 
1830, * Annotations on the Sunday Les- 
sons for Morning and Evening Service 
throughout the Year,” in a thick 12mo. 

Mr. Weston was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 179%, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1794. To the 
Archzxologia he contributed: in 1798, 
** Observations on Mr. Towneley’s An- 
tique Bronze Helmet, discovered at Rib- 
chester in Lancashire’ (vol. x11, 223— 
926.) In 1800, * Explanations of the 
inscriptions on the base of a Lar of Mars, 
discovered in the Fossdyke’’ (xiv, 274.) 
In 1801, ** Observations on the second 
Arundelian Marble” (ibid. 33—36 ;) and 
‘© Explanations of an unfinished Pheeni- 
cian Coin,” (ibid. 132—135.) In 1802, 
** Observations on the Ogmian Hercules 
of Lucian, and on the derivation of the 
word Ogham,” (ibid. 244—248.) In 1804, 


‘¢ Explanation of a cast of an [nseription 
taken from a column, brought from a 
private house near Aboukir” (xv, 389, 
390.) In 1806, ‘* Four Letters on un- 
published Greek Coins,” (xv1, 9—13, 89 
—-90.) In 1807, ** Account of an Antique 
Persian Gem,” (ibid,135—136.) In 1808, 
Ss‘ Account of a Silver Tetradram, with 
Siculo-Punic characters” -(151—152;) 
‘* Of an inedited Coin of Alexander the 
Great’? (179—180.) ‘* Of a curious Coin 
not described by the writers on Gadir;” 
*© Of a curious and unique Coin of Edes- 
se; “© Of a very rare Samaritan Coin; 
and of a Coin struck at Cyparissa” 
(all printed ibid. pp.272—278:) In 
1810, “A note on Sir Joseph Banks’s 
Swan-roll’’ (ibid. 163 ;) ‘* A translation 
of the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone,” 
(220—224 ;) ** Explanation of an Antique 
Bacchanalian Cup,” (xvi, 113—114.) In 
1812, ** An account of a Bronze Figure 
found at Richborough, Kent, represent- 
ing a Roman soldier playing on the bag- 
pipes,” (176—179;) * Account of a Coin 
of Germanicopolis” (218—219 ;) *Ofa 
Roman Altar found in the neighbourhood 
of Aldston Moor in Cumberland,” (229- 
330.) In 1814, ‘* An account of an in- 
edited Seal of the Hospital of Burton 
Lazars in Leicestershire,” (xvitt, 525 3) 
** Of a large Gold Medal of Elizabeth of 
Hungary” (432—434.) In 1815, Re- 
marks on Gog and Magog, as they are 
mentioned in Genesis, chap. x, v.2; in 
Ezekiel, chap. xxxvill;_ andin the Reve- 
lation of St.John the Divine” (263—266;) 
‘© Description of a Coin of the Emperor 
Vitalian,” (267, 268.) In 1816, “A view 
of the opinions of various writers on the 
identical place where the Ark of Noah 
rested,” (302—305;) ‘* On the origin 
and antiquity, use and advantage of Cu- 
fic Coins,’’ (309—312.) In 1816, “A 
Letter from Queen Elizabeth to King 
James the Sixth in 1592,” (xix, 11, 12.) 
In 1818, ‘* Observations on the bas-relief 
supposed to represent the Evil Eye,” 
(99—101 ;) ** A Letter from Sir Edward 
Atkyns, to his brother Sir Robert from 
London, during the fire]666” (105—108.) 

To his friends Mr. Weston also com- 
municated a number of ingenious fugi- 
tive essays, both in prose and verse ; 
amongst which, ‘‘ Cracherode in the 
Shades,” and “ The tears of the book- 
sellers on the death of Dr. Gossett,” will 
be readily remembered. ‘The humorous 
epitaph by Mr. Weston, on Dryander the 
librarian of the Royal Society, is pre- 
served in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. 1x, p.44; also some Latin elegiac 
verses ‘* In Mortem Toupii,” p.496. In 
1789, he contributed notes to Shak- 
speare, in the edition by Johnson and 
Steevens, signed 5S. W. with the Taming 
of the Shrew, from El Conde de Lu 
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canor, in Spanish. He also printed, se- 
parately, in 1808, ‘‘Short Notes on 
Shakspeare,” 8vo, He was formerly an 
occasional contributor to this Miscel- 
lany; and also to the Classical Journal. 
Mr. Weston was remarkable for the pe- 
culiarly happy manner he possessed of 
communicating his immense and diver- 
sified stores of erudition; and by the 
charm of his conversation he was the 
delight of a numerous circle of friends, 
of all ages and of every rank in society. 
His frequent trips to the Continent, and 
constant intercourse with the higher 
classes of society, as well the learned as 
the gay, enabled him to form a valuable 
collection of “ Reminiscences,”*contained 
in more than fifty volumes, of various 
sizes, from which an excellent ** Wes- 
toniana” might be selected. 

There are two private portraits of 
Mr. Weston; one engraved by Harding, 
from a picture painted at Rome, in 1775, 
and the other recently taken, and etched 
by Mrs. Dawson Turner. The re- 
maining portion of Mr. Weston’s library, 
and his remaining collection of coins, 
are announced for sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby. 





Rev. Tuomas REYNOLDS. 

Dec. 24. Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas 
Reynolds, Rector of Little Bowden, co, 
Northampton. 

Mr. Reynolds was fourth in descent 
from Dr. Edward Reynolds, Bishop of 
Norwich, from 1660 to 1676.* He was of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1777. In 
1776 he was presented to the rectory of 
Little Bowden, and to the vicarage of 
Dunton Basset, in Leicestershire; the 
latter he resigned in 1802. In 1787 he 
was presented to the vicarage of Lub- 
benham, which he resigned in 18 

In 1794 Mr. Reynolds communicated 
to Mr. Nichols for the History of Leices- 
tershire, ‘* Observations on the Foss 
and Via Devana’”’ (printed in vol. 1. of 
that work, p. cliv.); he also furnished 
some remarks on Lubbenham and Farn- 
don Camps (vol. 1. p. 700), and other 
valuable assistance, particularly in the 
history of his neighbour town Market 
Harborough, from some MS. collections 
made by Mr. Rowland Rouse, an attorney 
there. At the same period he made se- 
veral communications to this Magazine 
on the subject of Roman antiquities. 

In 1796 Mr. Reynolds was Chapiain to 
John Clarke, Esq. when sheriff of Lei- 





* See a specimen of the Bishop’s sin- 
gularly close hand-writing, communi- 
cated by Mr. Reynolds, engraved in vol. 
LXXVIII, p. 294, 
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cestershire, and published ‘‘ Equality 
enjoyed in this Country: a Sermon 
preached at the Assizes ;” (reviewed in 
Lxvill, 1055). 

But Mr. Reynolds’s principal work was 
a quarto volume, entitled “ Iter Britan- 
niarum ; or that part of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus which relates to Britain, with 
a new Comment,” printed at the Cam- 
bridge University press in 1799. No 
work specifically written upen this classic 
among antiquaries bad been published 
for nearly a century before, since the 
time when Horsley compiled bis Britan- 
nia Romana; but during that interval a 
host of writers had incidentally contri- 
buted partial illustrations, and numerous 
discoveries of Roman remains had con- 
tinually thrown fresh light upon the 
subject. These it was the object of Mr. 
Reynolds to arrange; and, although un- 
fortanately prevented by the circum- 
stances of his profession and situation 
from making those personal investiga- 
tions which might be considered almost 
requisite to the adequate performance 
of the task he had undertaken, yet he 
certainly accomplished it with all the 
skill that could arise from mere book 
and map enquiries; and by his industry, 
care, and considerable judgment, per- 
formed a very acceptable service to the 
study of Roman British antiquities. 

It added greatly to the value of Mr, 
Reynolds’s work, that before it was sub- 
mitted to the press, it was revised by Dr. 
Bennet, Bp. of Cloyne, to whom also it 
was dedicated, Bp. Bennet, in company 
with the late Rev. Thomas Leman, had 
surveyed nearly the whole of the island 
in search of Roman autiquities, and any 
very capital errors were thus avoided. 
An article in the British Critic, indeed, 
treated the work with considerable se- 
verity ; it was supposed to be written by 
Mr. Whitaker, the historian of Man- 
chester, whose opinions, particularly with 
regard to Ricbard of Cirencester, Mr. 
Reynolds had found reason to dispute, 
The opinions, however, of that preju- 
diced and very fanciful writer, are not to 
be weighed against those of the late 
Mr. Leman, who in the preface to his 
similar work on the Itinerary of Richard 
of Cirencester, published in 1809, names 
** the ingenious Mr.Reynolds; who, with- 
out seeing them, has thrown light on 
many of tbe obscurer parts by his la- 
bours.’’—It is indeed to be wished that, 
now thirty years bave elapsed since the 
publication of Mr. Reynolds's work, and 
twenty since that by Mr. Leman; and 
many fresh discoveries of importance 
have been made by the indefatigable re- 
searches of Sir R. C. Hoare, and other 
able investigators ; the same lime labor 
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should again be performed with equal 
unprejudiced impartiality and assiduous 
fidelity.* 

Mr. Reynolds married in early life. 
His eldest son, Joseph, died on his third 
voyage to China, in 1805, in his 19th 
year. (See our vol. LXxvi. p. 775.) 





Mrs. KENNICOTT. 

Feb.25. At Windsor, far advanced in 
age, Ann, widow of the Rev. Benjamin 
Kennicott, D.D. Canon of Christ Church, 
and Keeper of the Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford. 

Dr. Kennicott died so long since as 
1783, when it was stated in our Obituary 
(see vol. Li. p. 718), that “Dr. K. 
has left a wife and family by no means 
well provided for. Mrs. K. is widow to 
the late Mr. Edward Chamberlayne, of 
the Treasury.”" Dr. Kennicott was the 
editor of an Hebrew bible ; and his 
widow has left a bequest to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, for two Hebrew scholar- 
ships, of which the following is an ab- 
stracted copy : 

*¢I give and devise all my freehold 
and copyhold estates at Sustead, in Nor- 
folk, to the Rev. Hugh Pearson, of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Catherine 
Henley, of New Windsor, spinster, upon 
trust, with all convenient speed after 
my decease, to sell, and convert the 
same into money. 

And 1 bequeath the monies arising 
from the sale unto the Chancellor, Mas- 
ters, and scholars of the University of 
Oxford, upon trust, to invest the same 
in the parliamentary stocks or public 
funds of Great Britain, and dispose of 
the interest of the said trust monies in 
the establishment and support of two 
Hebrew scholarships in the said Uni- 
versity. And my will is, that the said 
scholarships shall be open to Bachelors 
of Arts of any college or hall in the said 
University, not exceeding one year from 
the taking of that degree; that the said 
scholars shall be elected from time to 
time after a public examination by the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew for the time 
being, and any two other members of 
the University, not under the degree of 
Master of Arts, to be nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor with the approbation of 
convocation. And that the scholars so 
to be elected shall not retain their said 
Hebrew scholarships beyond the period 
of four years from their election. And 
it is my desire that any minor points of 
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arrangement respecting the said scho- 
larships shall be left to be regulated by 
the wisdom of the Vice-Chancellor and 
heads of houses with the approbation of 
convocation, it being my wish and in- 
tention to promote the study of Hebrew 
Literature in the said University.” 

Among the bequests in the will of the 
late Hon. Dr. Barrington, Bishop of 
Durham, was an annuity of 100. to his 
excellent friend Mrs. Ann Kennicott, of 
Windsor. 





J. W. SuHepparp, Eso. 


April 2. At St. Edmund’s Bury, aged 
30, John-Wilson Sheppard, of the High 
House, in Ash-by-Campsey, Esq., and 
High Sheriff of the county of Suffolk. 

He was the only son of John Shep- 
pard, esq.* and Letitia his wife, the 
daughter of Henry Wilson, of Dudling- 
ton, in Norfolk, esq. and received his 
academical education at Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the 
degree of A.B. in 1822. In the year 
following, he married Harriot, the 
daughter of Colonel Crump, of Allexton, 
in the county of Leicester, by whom he 
has left issue four children, viz. two sons 
and two daughters. 

As this highly-respected gentleman, 
after having discharged the important 
duties of High Sheriff at the Assizes, 
which terminated on the day previous 
to his decease, was preparing to return 
to his residence at Campsey-Ash, he re- 
tired to a water-closet at his lodging in 
Bury, where remaining for an unusual 
length of time, his attendants became 
alarmed. His valet went to the door, 
which was fastened, and having broken 
it open, discovered his master in a state 
of insensibility. He was immediately 
removed to his bedroom, and every ex- 
ertion used to restore animation, but 
without effect. A Jury was summoned 
by the Alderman of the Borough, in the 
absence of the Coroner, who returned 
. verdict, ** Died by the visitation of 
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Tuou wilt be miss’d and mourn’d, 

though young in years ; [son, 

As landlord, master, husband, father, 

Equall’d by few, surpass’d perchance 

by none. [endears 

And oh! how much that gladdens and 

Our toilsome passage through this vale 
of tears, 





*** A Perlustration of the Seventh 
Journey of the Iter Britanniarum,” was 
announced nearly six years ago by the 
Rev. B. R. Perkins, but has not yet ap- 
peared. 


* An old and much valued corre- 
spondent has favoured us with an histo- 
rical and genealogical account of this 
family, to which we shall shortly give in- 
sertion.—EbIT, 
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Is link’d with names like these; in 


every one 
Brightly, though briefly, thy example 
shone, [veres. 


And memory still its striking worth re- 
Would there were more like thee! Men 
taught to prize [shion roves, 

Not joys, in quest of which mere fa- 
But household virtues and domestic 
loves, [ties, 

And all those fond, familiar, home-born 
Dear to the good, and honour’d by the 
wise, [groves. 

Who dwell amid their old ancestral 


In 1766, Gabriel Trusson, of Kelsale, 
esq. died during his Sheriffalty, for Suf- 
folk. 





Lake Taswet., Eso. 

Feb. 18. At Portsmouth, in his 82d 
year, Lake Taswell, esq. for many years 
a highly respected medical practitioner 
of that town. He was the youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Taswell, A.M. student of Christ Church, 
Oxon, and Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, 
in Gloucestershire ; and brother to the 
Rev. Henry Taswell, Sub-Treasurer and 
Senior Vicar-choral of Hereford cathe- 
dral, and Vicar of Marden near tbat 
city, of whom a brief notice was given, 
on his death in 1796, in our vol. Lxv1, 
p. 256. The gentleman now deceased 
passed a considerable time at St. John’s 
college, Oxford, where he laid the foun- 
dation of extensive classical attainments. 
The brilliancy of bis talent for wit and 
repartee was equal to his learning, which 
few have equalled, and none surpassed. 
Not even his professional duties inter- 
fered with his devoting daily a portion 
of his time to the perusal and study of 
the Greek and Latin authors. In his 
political opinions he was firm to the 
Tory interest: his religious ones were 
equally so to the Established Church. 
As a Christian, so far as the infirmities 
of human nature will admit, he was per- 
fect. The innocence of his mind, and 
purity of his life, gave a cheerfulness 
to his manner, fascinating to all who 
knew him. So highly were his profes- 
sional abilities appreciated, that, bad he 
not preferred a life of lettered leisure to 
the acquirement of worldly riches, he 
might have doubled the property he died 
possessed of. His remains lie interred 
in the chancel of St. Thomas’s Church. 





BENJAMIN FuLLER, Eso. 

Jan. 29. At Hornsey, of a complaint 
at the heart, aged 73, Benjamin Fuller, 
esq. This gentleman was a native of 
Berkshire; and was for many years a 
leading member of the Clothworkers’ 
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Company. In that opulent body, con- 
taining many Dissenters amongst its 
members, he was looked up to as the 
leader of the Church and State party. 
He has left a widow, who, with himself, 
was mainly instrumental in establishing 
the Female Charity School at Hornsey, 
where 50 girls are excellently educated 
according to the established religion, 
and recommended to places. He was a 
sincere Christian, but not one of those 
who exhibit their religion in a gloomy 
face and austerity of manners. Endowed 
with a retentive memory, which he had 
stored with much reading, and gifted 
with strong common sense, he afforded 
gratification both to young and old, by 
his lively and instructive conversation. 
He never spared his time or trouble in 
assisting his friends, and was always ac- 
tive in promoting every rational and 
charitable design. 

The village of Hornsey is greatly in- 
debted to him for the preservation of its 
rural beauty, he having been very zeal- 
ous in defeating some encroachments 
which had long disfigured the place. 





Rosert Bourne, M.D, 

Dee. 23. At Oxford, after a long ill- 
ness, aged 69, Robert Bourne, M. D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine, and a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians. 

Dr. Bourne was formerly a Fellow of 
Worcester college, and proeeeded, M. A. 
1784, B.M. 1786, and D.M. 1787. He 
became early distinguished as a Reader in 
Chemistry, and attained to considerable 
practice in Oxford. In 1797 he delivered 
the Harveian Oration at the College of 
Physicians ; and in 1803 he was ap- 
pointed Aldricbian Professor of the prac- 
tice of Medicine, which office he resigned 
on being elected Clinical Professor on 
the death of Dr. Wall, in 1824. Dr. 
Bourne was the author of, * An Intro- 
ductory Lecture to a course of Chemis- 
try 1797,” 8vo; “Oratio in Theatro 
Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. ex Harveii insti- 
tuto habita, 1797,"’ 4to; ** Cases of Pul- 
monary Consumption treated with Uva 
Ursi; to which are added, some practi- 
cal observations, 1805,’” 8vo. 





Robert ANDERSON, M. D. 

March. 20. {n Windmill-street, Edin- 
burgh, aged 78, Robert Anderson, M. D. 
a gentleman as much regretted in his 
death as he was esteemed in his life, and 
well known to the public as the editor 
and biographer of the British Poets. 

He was born at Carnwath, an exten- 
sive parish in Lanarkshire, and was 
educated at a celebrated school in the 
Royal Burgh of Lanark. His academi- 
cal studies were prosecuted in the Uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh, and, after an ex- 
tended course of literature and science, 
he there took his Doctor’s degree. For 
several years he practised as a physician 
at Alnwick, in the County of Northum- 
berland, where he married Miss Grey, 
a lady related to the noble family of that 
name; and having thus been emanci- 
pated from the necessity of professional 
exertion, he fiaally returned to Edin- 
burgh, where be continued to reside for 
upwards of forty years, in a condition of 
life removed from affluence, but per- 
fectly consistent with genuine independ- 
ence and comfort. 

The works of Dr. Anderson are various 
and valuable, and have been favourably 
received by the public; they are princi- 
pally critical and biographical: his edi- 
tion and lives of the British Poets in 
14 large volumes, was published in 1795, 
and was soon followed by an edition of 
Dr. Moore’s works: both were more 
creditable to the editor than to the pub- 
lishers, who injured the sale of them by 
an ill-judged parsimony in bringing them 
out. He next published the Miscella- 
neous Works of Dr. Smollett; this passed 
through six editions; the eighth made 
up a separate edition under the title of 
‘¢ The Life of Tobias Smollett, M.D. with 
critical Observations on his Works,’’ 
Edin. 1800; this work is held in great 
and just estimation, but that which is 
most admired, is his ** Life of Samuel 
Jobnson, LL.D., with critical observa- 
tions on his Works,’’ third edition, Edin. 
1815, 8vo. He also made numerous con- 
tributions to various publications, but 
more through his fondness for literature 
than any love of money. His corre- 
spondence with literary men was exten- 
sive, by whom he was held in the great- 
est esteem, not more for his talents than 
the frankness of his temper and the 
warmth of his beart. He was very atten- 
tive to the interest of men of letters, 
and peculiarly so to that of young per- 
sons in whom he perceived any indica- 
tions of genius. He was in his polities a 
sound whig, and from his earliest youth 
showed the highest respect for the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind ; this 
his passion appeared even strong in 
death, for on the very evening before he 
died, he called for a map of Greece, that 
he might observe the elements of this 
new state, in whose future fortune he 
had felt himself so deeply interested. 

Though Dr. Anderson lived to so good 
an old age, his mental and corporeal 
faculties betrayed few symptoms of it; 
he had been uniformly temperate and 
regular, and he possessed an habitual 
cheerfulness. He was in many cases 
kind even to enthusiasm. Though, hav- 
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ing reached his 80th year, he had out- 
lived many of his oldest friends; he still 
enjoyed the society of a respectable cir- 
cle, who knew how to appreciate his 
character, and will retain a pleasing 
sense of bis worth, and a lasting affec- 
tionate respect for his memory. 





Joun Carey, LL.D. 

Dec. 8. In Prospect-place, Lambeth, 
aged 73, John Carey, LL. D. a gentle- 
man well known in the literary world. 

Dr. Carey was a native of Ireland, 
whence, at the age of twelve, he was 
sent to finish his education in a French 
University. He dues not seem to have 
appeared as an author before the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Latin Prosody made 
Easy,” in 1800. That work was ho- 
noured by the approbation of those best 
qualified to appreciate its merit and uti- 
lity, and bas passed through a second 
edition in 1812, and a third before 1826, 
and an Abridgement was printed in 1809. 
It was succeeded by the following classi- 
cal and elementary works: ‘ Skeleton 
of the Latin Accidence, 1803 ;” ** Al- 
phabetic Key to Propria, que Maribus, 
1805; ** Practical English Prosody and 
Versification, 1809 ;”’ ** Learning better 
than House and Land, as exemplified in 
the History of a Squire and a Cowherd, 
1809 ;” * Scanning Exercises for young 
Prosodians, 1812;'’ ‘* Clavis Metrico- 
Virgiliana ;” ‘The Eton Prosody illus- 
trated ;” “Introduction to English Com- 
position and Elocution ;” ** The Latin 
Terminations made easy;” and ‘* The 
Greek Terminations (including the dia- 
lects and poetic licences) alphabetically 
arranged, and gramatically explained.” 

As an editor, Dr. Carey’s labours were 
very voluminous. In 1803, and again 
in 1819, he edited Dryden’s Virgil, in 
three volumes octavo; he subsequently 
accomplished the lengthened task of 
editing more than fifty volumes of the 
Regent’s Classics, as well as two editions 
in quarto of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, 
five of the Abridgment of the same, the 
Gradus ad Parnassum in 1824, the 
Latin Common Prayer in Bagster’s Pu- 
lyglott edition, the Abridgment of 
Schleusner’s Greek Lexicon, Ruperti 
Commentarius in Livium, &c. &e. He 
translated the following works : The Ba- 
tavians, from the French of Mons. Bi- 
taubé ; The Young Emigrants, from Ma- 
dame de Genlis ; Letters on Switzerland, 
from the German of Lehman; a volume 
of the life of Pope Pius VI.; a volume 
of Universal History; and revised the 
old translation of Vattel’s Law of Na- 
tions. He was the editor of the early 
numbers of the School Magazine, pub- 
lished by Phillips; was a contributor 
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to several other periodicals, and will be 
remembered as a frequent correspondent 
of Sylvanus Urban. His communica- 
tions to this miscellany were generally 
short, and mostly on classical trifles. 

Dr. Carey is styled in some of his 
tite-pages, ‘* private teacher of the 
Classics, French, and Short-band.” His 
residence was for many years in West- 
square, Surrey. The last eight years 
of his life were cruelly embittered by the 
most distressing and painful bodily com- 
plaints: and the disease which termi- 
nated bis mortal career, was of a calcu- 
lous nature, than which there is, perhaps, 
none more excruciating in the long cata 
logue of human suffering. Dreadful, in- 
deed, were thetortures which he endured ; 
though, to mitigate their severity, all 
that skill and experience could suggest 
was essayed by that emineut, able, and 
benevolent physician, Dr. Walshman, of 
Kennington; who, during a period of 
Six years, attended bim on all Occasions, 
with the most anxious and disinterested 
kindness. 

Dr. Carey was twice married ; and, by 
his second wife (who, as the author of a 
novel, entitled, ‘* Lasting Impressious,” 
and of numerous pieces of fugitive poe- 
try, many of which have been published 
in this Miscellany, is not unknown to 
the public), he has left a very promising 
boy, now in his eleventh year. 

His remains, followed to their last 
resting-place by only four individuals, 
allied to him by the closest ties, were 
interred in the burial-ground of Saint 
George, Hanover-square, in accordance 
with the wishes expressed by the de- 
ceased. 


oe 


Rev. Tuomas BeLsHaM,. 


Nov.... At Hampstead, where he had 
for some years resided, in his 60th year, 
the Rev, Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
the Unitarian Chapel in Essex-street. 

This celebrated preacher was the elder 
brother of the late William Belsham, 
esq. the violent Whig historian, of whom 
we gave a memoir in our vol. XCVIII. i. 
274. He was educated under Dr. Caleb 
Ashworth, at the Dissenting Academy at 
Daventry, which bad been removed to 
that town from Northampton in 1752 
on Dr. Ashworth’s succeeding Dr. Dod- 
dridge in the Mastership, and which af- 
terwards returned to the county (own on 
the resignation in 1789 of Mr. Belsham, 
who himself became its master. A large 
portion of Mr. Belsham’s life was spent 
at this establishment, since he was as~- 
Sistant tutor there in metaphysics, ma- 
thematics, and natural history, till in 
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1778, when he settled at Worcester ; 
which he quited in 1781, and returned to 
Daventry, in the double capacity of pastor 
and principal or theological tutor. His 
predecessor was the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
bins, who bad succeeded Dr. Caleb Ash- 
worth in 1775, but who was obliged to 
resign bis charge, in consequence of 
having irrecoverably lost his voice, from 
preaching three times On une Sunday 
whilst labeuring under a severe cold ; 
he passed the remainder of bis life with 
great humility and contentment in the 
secular employments of a bovkseller and 
druggist, and on his death in 1810 was 
commemorated in an epitaph written by 
Mr. Belsham, which may be seen in Ba- 
ker’s History of Northamptonshire, vol. i 
p- 331. 

After Mr. Belsham had superintended 
the Daventry Academy for about eight 
years, his religious views having gra- 
dually receded from Caivanism to Uni- 
tarianism, he honourably apprized the 
trustees of the change, and in 1789 re- 
signed both his functions. He published, 
in vindication of his conduct, ** The Im- 
portance of Truth, and the Duty of 
making an open profession of it; repre- 
sented in a discourse delivered on Wed- 
nesday April 28, 1790, at the Meeting- 
house in the Old Jewry, London, to the 
supporters of the new College, at Hack- 
ney (see our Review, vol. Lx. p. 932); 
and ‘* Dishonest Shame the primary 
source of Corruption of the Christian 
Doctrine; a Sermon preached at the 
Gravel-pit Meeting in Hackney, April 6, 
1794” (vol. Lxiv. 1197). Mr. Belsham 
was now Professor of Divini:y at the 
Hackney college, aud the successor of 
Dr. Priestley at the Grave!-pit Meeting. 
Whilst filling those situations be pub- 
lished the following: Kuowledge the 
foundation of Virtue, a Sermon 1795, 
A Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise, 
intituled, ‘ Practical View of the pre- 
vailing Religious Systems of professed 
Christianity” In a Letter to a Lady, 
1798, (see our vol. Lxvii'. p. 869), 3d 
edit. 1813. Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Mind, and of Moral Philosophy ; 
to which is prefixed, a Compendium of 
Logic, 1801. Reflections and Exhorta- 
tions, adapted tothe state of the Times; 
a Thanksgiving Sermon, 1802. The 
Character of the Christian Teacher de- 
lineated, a Sermon, 1804, Discourse on 
the death of Dr. Priestley, with a brief 
memoir of bis life and writings, and a 
letter from his son ¢ontainiag the par- 
ticulars of his last illness, 1804. The 
Progress of Error concerning the person 
of Christ, aSermon, 1805. A Discourse 
delivered to the Unitarian Congregation 
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at Hackney, on the resignation of the 
pastoral office in that society, 1805. 

Mr. Belsham had accepted the post of 
Minister at the chapel in Essex-street 
on the resignation of the Rev. John 
Disney, D.D. F.S.A. His subse- 
quent publications were; Adherence 
to Christian Truth recommended, a 
Sermon, 1805. Vindication of certain 
passages in a discourse on the death of 
Dr. Priestley, in reply to the animad- 
versions of the Rev. John Pye Smith, 
1206. Discourse occasioned by the death 
of the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox, 1806. The 
importance of right sentiments respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, a Sermon. 
1807. The Providence of God over- 
ruling the issues of War and Conquest, 
a Sermon, 1807. A general View of the 
evidence and importance of Christian 
Revelation, 1807. Letters on Arme- 
nianism, and other topics in Metaphysics 
and Religion, 1808. A Sermon, occa- 
sioned by the death of the Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsay, [a former Minister of Essex-street 
Chapel,] with a biographical memoir, 1808. 
The year of the Jubilee, a diseourse, 1809. 
Uncorrupted Christianity unpatronized by 
the Great, a Discourse on the decease of the 
Duke of Grafton, 1811. Letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, on the subject of his Bill rela- 
tive to Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
1811. A Calm Inquiry into the Scripture 
doctrine concerning the Person of Christ ; 
including a brief Review of the Controversy 
between Dr. Horsley and Dr, Priestley, and 
a summary of the various opinions enter- 
tained by Christians on the subject, 1811. 
Rights of Conscience asserted and defined, 
in reference to the modern explanation of 
the Toleration Act; a Fast Sermon. To 
which areadded, Notes and anAppendix, illus- 
trative of the Toleration Act. A Discourse 
occasioned by the death of Mrs, Lindsay, 
1812. Memoirs of the late Rev. Theophi- 
lus Lindsay, M. A.; including a brief Ana- 
lysis of his Works, together with anecdotes 
and letters of eminent persons, his friends 
and correspondents ; also, a general view of 
the progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in 
England and America, 1812. A Plea for 
the Catholic Claims, a Sermon, 1813. 
The Claims of Dr. Priestley, in the con- 
troversy with Bp. Horsley, restated and 
vindicated, 1814. Letters to the Bp. of 
London, in vindication of the Unitarians, 
1815. Review of American Unitarianism, 
or a brief History of the Progress and State 
of the Unitarian Churches in America, third 
edition, 1815. Reflections upon the death 
‘of Sir Samuel Romilly, in a discourse de- 
livered at Essex-street Chapel, Nov. 8. 
1818, (see our vol. Lxxxvuil. ii. 530). 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, 
with an exposition and notes, in four 
volumes 8vo. 1823. In 18!4 and 1815, 
Mr. Belsham carried on a controversy with 
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Bishop Burgess in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Mr. Belsham had for some years entirely 
resigned his ministerial functions. 


Rev. Isaac Taytor. 

Dee.11. Suddenly, the Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, of Ongar in Essex, for many years 
Minister of the dissenting congregation in 
that town, aud author of several highly use- 
ful juvenile works. 

Mr. Taylor was brought up to the art 
of engraving. His engagements as an artist 
being such as allowed him to reside at a 
distance from London, he left the metropolis 
in 1786, and gladly availed himself of the 
liberty of choosing an abode where the same 
means would procure for an increasing 
family a larger amount of comfort. He 
fixed his abode at Lavenham in Suffolk, 
where he remained until 1796, when, in 
compliance with the wishes of a dissenting 
congregation at Colchester he removed to 
that town, in order to assume the pastoral 
care of the society assembling in the meet- 
ing-house in Bucklersbury-lane. This charge 
he retained until the close of 1810, and 
then resigned; but about the same time in 
the following year accepted the invitation of 
the dissenting congregation at Ongar, to 
become their pastor. 

In the line of his original profession, 
Mr. Taylor produced a set of prints to illus- 
trate the Bible, from designs by his son; 
in his ministerial capacity he published 
“‘The Glory of Zion, a Sermon, preached 
at the Baptist Western Association, in 
Gloucester, 1808,” 8vo. and, of his very 
excellent juvenile works, the following were 
the principal: ‘* Self Cultivation recom- 
mended; or, hints to a youth leaving 
school.” ‘The Child’s Birthday, aiming 
to state the nature and importance of that 
season.” ‘* Twelve Addresses to a School, 
with an original Hymn toeach.” ‘* Scenes 
in Europe, for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of little tarry-at-home travellers.” Of 
this charming work an impression of 3000 
copies was disposed of in about nine months 
after its first publication in 1818, and seve- 
ral editions have since been sold; it was 
followed by ** Scenes in Asia,” ** Scenes in 
Africa,” ** Scenes in America,” ** Scenes in 
England,” and ** Scenes of British Wealth, 
in produce, manufactures, and commerce,” 
all likewise ‘* for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of little tarry-at-home travellers.” 
‘¢ Beginnings of Biography, being the lives 
of one hundred persons eminent in British 
story,” two volumes, 1824. ‘* Beginnings 
of European Biography,” in three volumes, 
respectively comprising, the Early Ages, 
the Middle Ages, and the Latter Ages. 

Mr. Taylor married a sister of the Rev. 
James Hinton of Oxford ; and had a family 
of one son and two daughters. The mo- 
ther and daughters have all conferred great 
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benefits on the rising generation by their 
literary productions, and it appears to have 
been the ‘¢ Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
by Jane and Anne Taylor,” that first Jed 
the way of the family’s successful career in 
this peculiar line of authorship. Jane died 
in 1822, and two volumes of her ‘‘ Me- 
moirs and Poetical Remains, with extracts 
from her Correspondence,”’ were soon after 
published by her brother, Mr. Isaac Tay- 
lor. Anne is the wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert. 





Mr. Josern Haynes. 

Dec. 14. At Chester, in his 69th year, 
Mr. Joseph Haynes, Drawing Master. 

He was a native of Shrewsbury, and hav- 
ing, as his friends conceived, a genius for 
the arts, he was placed under Mr. J. H. 
Mortimer, the celebrated painter. On the 
death of his master, in 1779, he continued 
some time with the widow, and etched many 
plates from Mortimer’s pictures aud sketches ; 
the most admired was St. Paul preaching to 
the Britons, but many other subjects had 
much merit. He was noticed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who permitted him to copy several 
of his pictures. He afterwards went, an 
adventurer in the arts, to Jamaica, but 
always regretted the time he spent there, as 
it neither contributed to his farae nor emolu- 
ment. On his return to Shrewsbury, he 
was employed by several gentlemen to make 
drawings of local subjects, and in 1794 he 
etched and coloured a plate of the Roman 
tesselated floor or pavement, discovered at 
the Lee, near Shrewsbury, a very accurate 
representation, which he published. He 
soon after removed to Chester, and com- 
menced teaching drawing, which he con- 
tinued to do till nearly the time of his death. 
He was modest and unassuming in his man- 
ners, and much respected. 
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Berxs.—March 30. At Hurst, aged 73, 
Susannah, wife of Richard Westbrook, esq. 

April 9. At Sonning, aged 24, Maria, 
eldest dau. of late John Cooper, esq. 

Aprilii. At Reading, aged 72, John 
Tappenden, esq. 

Dersy.—April 2. At Park-hill, Ashton 
Nicholas Mosley, esq., for 37 years a ma- 
a for the counties of Derby and Staf- 
ord. Hewas the third and youngest son 
of the late Sir John Parker Mosley, Bart., 
by Eliz. dau. of James Bailie, esq. He 
married Aug. 10, 1790, Mary, widow of 
Sir Edward Every, Bart.; and by that lady, 
who was the dau, of Edw. Morley, of Hors- 
ley, co, Derby, esq., and had also had two 
other husbands, William Elliot, esq., and 
Joseph Bird, esq., and who died Feb. 9, 
1826, had issue a son, Ashton-Nicholas, 
who is married and has issue, and a dau. 


Emma, married to the Rev. Francis Ward 
Spilsbury. 

Devon.—April 9. At Arlington rectory, 
Mary-Elizabeth, wife of Rev. James Hamil- 
ton Chichester, and only surviving dau. of 
late Richard Bateman, esq., of Derbyshire. 
She had been married only the short space 
of a year, and died in childbed. She was in 
a superior degree amiable and plished ; 
her drawings, particularly in the miniature 
style, were equal to most artists; her re- 
mains were interred iu the family vault, in 
All-Saints Church, Derby. 

Dorset.—March 31. At Weymouth, 
aged 66, Charles Andrews, esq., late master 
of the ceremonies. 

April 3. The wife of Rev. Robert Frome, 
Rector of Folke. 

Duruam.—March 13. At Durham, Mrs. 
Ann Chaytor, dau. of late Henry Chaytor, 
LL. D. formerly Rector of Croft, York, and 
Preb. of Durham. 

Essex.—Lately. At Colchester, aged 63, 
Marianne, widow of C. P. Leslie, esq., of 
Glasslough, Ireland, above 40 years M. P, 
for co. Monaghan. 

April 8. At Coln Park, in his 63rd year, 
Philip Hills, esq. 

April 14. Anna-Maria, wife of John 
Knowles, esq., Stratford Grove. 

Groucester.—Feb. 11. At Clifton, aged 
45, Miss Anne-Barbara Wrighte, only dau. 
of late George Wrighte, esq., of Gayhurst, 
Bucks, by Anne, dau. and heir of Joseph 
Jekyll, of Dallington, co. Northampton, 
esq., and grand-dau. of George Wrighte, 
esq., M. P. for Leicestershire from 1727 to 
1766 (and who was grandson to Lord 
Keeper Sir Nathan Wrighte). 

March 16. At Clifton, aged 37, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Rev. E. M. Hall, M. A. some 
time one of the officiating clergy at the 
parish church in Sheffield, and late of 
Gainsborough. 

March 19. At Clifton, aged 30, Cathe- 
rine, wife of G. M. Maunsell, esq., of Bally- 
william, co. Limerick. 

At Bristol, Mr. L. Henwood, architect 
and city surveyor. 

March 24. At Shirehampton, of apo- 
plexy, Edw. Sheriff, esq. 

March 26. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Greentree, for many years a merit- 
orious servant of the East India Co. at St. 
Helena. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Fitzmaurice 
Caldwell, esq., 2nd son of late Sir James 
Caldweil, of Castle Caldwell, co. Fermanagh, 
Bart. 

April 8. At Cheltenham, after a long and 
painful illness, occasioned by his exertions 
in the Nepaul war, Captain Charles Corn- 
wallis Chesney, late of Bengal Art., 2nd son 
of A. Chesney, ésq., of Packolet, co. Down. 

April 6. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 
James Smith, of the Bombay establishment. 

April 17. At Cheltenham, the relict of 
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Ralph Mountague, jun. esq., and sister of 
Dr. Bernard, of Clifton. 

Hants.—March 20. At Dibden Lodge, 
near Southampton, aged 68, William Ri- 
chard, esq. 

April 5. At Norton, I. of Wight, aged 
76, William Michell, esq. formerly resident 
ot Nagore, East Indies. 

April 16. At nis residence, Southampton, 
aged 72, Edw. Midd!ecutt, esq., formerly of 
Warminster. 

Herts.—March 3. Aged 17, Anne- 
Mary, eldest dau. of C. Dering, esq., of 
Ayott St. Lawrence, and niece to Sir Edw. 
Dering, Bart. 

Aprit7. At Cheshunt, aged 48, Captain 
Thomas O’Brien, late R. N. 

Kent.— March 31. At Greenwich Hos- 
pa after twenty years’ residence, aged 80, 

ieut. Robert Aitchison. 

April . At Woolwich, aged 41, Capt. 
Edw. Barlow, Royal Art. 

April 10. At Bexley Heath, aged 54, Jo- 
seph Farthing, esq., of Milebrook-Cottage, 
co. Radnor, and formerly of Norton, near 
Taunton, Somersetshire. 

April 11. At Stone Castle, in his 70th 
year, Robert Talbot, esq. 

LeicesTERsHIRE.—Lalely. At Ravenstone 
Hall, Leonard Fosbrooke, esq. 

April 4. Aged 72, John Saville Hyde, 
esq. of Quorndon. 

Lincotnsuire.—March 18. 
Wm. Owston, esq. 

Aprii 16. At Louth, aged 75, C.M. 
Clarke, M.D. 

Mippiesex.—April 18. Aged 86, Sil- 
vester Lowden, esq. of Lower Edmonton. 

At Barnet, aged 70, John Cattley, esq. 

Monmoutusuire.— March 28. At Chep- 
stow, in the house of James Jenkins, esq. 
Harriet Sophia, second dau. of Rev. David 
Williams, of Heytesbury. 

Norroikx.—Fvl. 12, At Cromer, aged 24, 
Geo. Thos, Wyndham, esq. of Cromer Hall, 
and of Gayhurst, Bucks. He was the son of 
John Wyndham, esq. by Elizabeth, dau. and 
heiress of Richard Dalton, esq. and Mary, 
dan, of Geo. Wrighte, esq. of Gayhurst. He 
married July 12, 1826, Maria-Augusta, se- 
cond dau. of Rear-Adm. Windham, of Fel- 
brigg Hall, and niece to the late Rt. Hon. 
Wra. Windham. Two months before his 
death the greater part of his new residence 
at Cromer was destroyed by fire ; and imme- 
diately before his decease he had by the death 
of his second cousin,Miss Wrighte, of Gay- 
hurst (see p. 379) succeeded to the large 

property of that family. 
© Lately, At Attleborough, Eleanor Mary, 
wife of the Rev. James Young Couke, of Se- 
mer, aud eldest dau. of Rey, Fairfax Franek- 
lin, rector of Attleborough. 

NortTuumbBertann.—At Rothbury, aged 
109 years, Tibby Allan, widow of the noto- 
rious Northumberland piper, Jemmy Allan, 
who terminated a life of singular adventure, 
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vicissitude, and crime, in Durham gaol, about 
twenty years ago. 

NortuampTonsHire.—April 13. At the 
vicarage, Brackley, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. C. A. Sage. 

Oxon.— March 29. At the house of his 
son-in-law, Mr. James Budd, Woodstock, 
aged 57, Alexander Russell, esq. of Bridge- 
water-sq , London. 

Suropsnire.—Jan. 6. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 70, Mr John Hiram Haycock, archi- 
tect. Several of the public buildings in 
Shrewsbury are from his designs, particu-- 
larly the County Gaol, the Town-heil, and 
Allatt’s Charity-school. As a man of busi- 
ness, he was highly respected; as a friend, 
a husband, and parent, he was deservedly 
esteemed. 

March 15. Lucy, relict of Hugh Smythe, 
esq., third son of late Sir Edw. Smythe, Bart. 
She was second dau. and co-h, of late Edw. 
Sulyarde, esq. of Haughiley Park, co. Salop, 
and sister to the Rt. Hon, Lady Stafford. She 
was married to Mr. Smythe in 1803, and left 
his widow in 1822, with an only child, Lucy, 
who was married in 1826 to the Hon. Henry 
Benedict Arundell. 

Somerset.—March 21. At Bath, George 
Clarke Symonds, esq. of Hinton Abbey, 
Som., formerly Capt. 18th Light Dragoons, 
and brother of late Col. Symonds, M.P. for 
Hereford, 

March 20. At Dunster Castle, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of J. Fownes Luttrell, esq. M.P. 

March 27. At Bath, Penelope, relict of 
Gilbert Trewe Beckett Turner, esq. of Penleigh 
House, Westbury, and also widow of Thomas 
Phipps, esq., by whom she was mother of 
Lieut.-Col. Phipps of the Royal Dragoons, 
and T.H.1. Phipps, esq. of Leighton- house. 

April 2. At Bath, John Seymour Davis, 
esq., Inspecting Barrack-master-geo. of the 
south-west district, and Capt. 31st reg. 

April9 At Bath, dged 79, Edw. Watts, 
esq. of Hanslope Park, Bucks. 

April12. At Hope Corner, near Taunton, 
aged 55, William Oliver, esq. 

At Bath, Frederick Keppel, esq. of Lex- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. 

Lately. At Taunton, Charles Poole, esq. 
banker, aged 45. 

Strarrorpsnire.—Lately. At Lichfield, 
aged 74, the relict of the Rev. Geo. Parker, 
Rector of Oddingley, Wore., whose murder 
in 1806 has recently been legally investi- 
gated, and has excited much attention. 

Surro.k.— March 19. Henrietta, wife 
of the Rev. J. Bickersteth, Vicar of Acton. 

Surrey.—Lately. At Dorking, in her 
70th year, Eunice, wife of T. Philps, esq. 

April 5. Aged 56, Wm. Davis, esq. of 
Bletchingley. 

Sussex.—March 24. At Brighton, Lady 
Mary Anne, wife of Adm. Sotheby, and sis- 
ter to the Earl of Mayo, the Bishop of Wa- 
terford, Lady de Clifford, the Dean of Ossory, 
&e. She was the fourth dau. of the Most 
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Rev, Joseph-Deane third Earl, and Abp. of 
Tuam, by Eliz. only dau. of Sir Richard 
Meade, Bart. and sister to John first Earl of 
Clanwilliam ; and was married to the Admiral 
in March, 1806. 

March 29. At Wiston Park, aged 29, 
Frances, second surviving dau. of the late 
Chas. Goring, esq. 

April 6. At Brighton, John Walter, esq. 
second son of late W. W., esq. Devonsh.-pl. 

April 9. At Hastings, Henry Bonham, 
esq. of Rochetts, Essex, and Portland-place, 
a Director of the West Middlesex Water- 
works, and late M.P. for Rye. 

Warwick.—At Edgbaston Grove, aged 
64, Robert Smith, esq. for many years the 
head of one of the largest commercial esta- 
Llishments in Birmingham. 

Witts.—March 24. At Somerford Keynes, 
Anne, wife of Rev. N. G. Woodroffe, the 
Vicar, authoress of ‘* Shades of Character,”’ 
and other works. 

April 13. At Trowbridge, John Waldron, 
esq. late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 

Yorx.—March 12. At West Frimstone, 
Mr. Mark Fostyn, aged 101. He was coach- 
man to the Hon. Dr. Trevor, at the time he 
was translated to the see of Durham, in 
1752. 

March 21. At Hovingham Hall, aged 
70, Edw. Worsley, esq. 

March 29. At Hull, aged 80 years, Ap- 
pleton Beunison, esq. architect and builder. 

April 8. At Leeds, Mary, eldest dau. of 
late Charles Gibbes, esq. of Devizes. 

April 11. At Kirk Ella, aged 5, Mary, 
only dau. of Capt. Whitaker, R,N. 

Wares.—April 7. At Swansea, Susanna, 
younger dau. of late Reynold Thomas Deere, 
esq., and sister of Mrs. W. Salmon, of 
Penllyne Court, Glamorg. 

April 8. At Llanrwst, Mr. John Thomas, 
senior Commoner of Jesus college, Oxford. 

April 10, At Gredington, aged 21, Pe- 
regrina, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. 


Lord Kenyon. 


ScotLanp.— At the North Muir of For- ~ 


far, Peter Smith, aged 102. He was one 
of those who were pressed, in the year 1745, 
to assist in conveying Prince Charles Ed- 
ward's baggage from that quarter to the 
north, and was a walking chronicle of the 
occurrences of those times. 

’ Trevtanp.—Dec. 17. At his seat, Beach 
Mount, co. Limerick, Thomas Lloyd, esq., 
Knight in Parliament for that county, and a 
King’s Counsel in Ireland. It was his first 
Parliament, ‘having been chosen at the ge- 
neral election in 1826. 

Lately. Ellen, wife of Henry Wallis, esq. 
of Distrane castle, eo. Cork, and eldest dau. 
of the late Grice Smith, esq. of Ballynatray, 
co. Waterford. 

March 19. At Dublin, from a wound 
received in a duel with Capt. Smith, of the 
32d regt., arising from an accidental rencon- 
tre in the street, Standish Stamer O’Grady, 
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esq., a Commissioner of Bankrupts, son of 
Edw. O'Grady, esq. Chairman of the county 
of Waterford, and nephew to the Chief Ba- 
ron. His remains were interred on the 25th 
in the family vault at Knockany, county of 
Limerick. 

April 3. At Dublin, aged 76, the Right 
Hon. Anne, Countess of Ormonde and 
Ossory. She was the only dau. and heir of 
John Earl of Wandesford; was married in 
1769, to John, Earl of Ormonde, (whose 
a was restored in 1791,) and was left 

is widow in 1795, having given birth to 
the late and present Marquess, two other 
sons, and two daus. Her Ladyship expended 
a long life and a splendid income in her na- 
tive country. The handsome village of 
Castlecomer, co. Kilkenny, remains a record 
of what a resident proprietor, possessing a 
noble fortune, can accomplish. 

Asroap.—June 30. At Agra, E. I. aged 
51, George Blunt, esq. son of the late Wal- 
ter Blunt, esq. of Wallop, Hants. 

July 3. At Ellickpoor, E. I., Helen, 2d 
dau. of the late Hon. Wm. Erskine, Lord 
Kinedder. 

July 24. Lt.-Col. Frederick Reh, C. B. 
and K.H. This officer had the temporary 
rank of Capt. 7th batt. line of the King’s 
German Legion, 19th Oct, 1803 ;' was pro- 
muted to be Major 4th batt. 1810. He 
served in Flanders, and at the battle of Wa- 
terloo; and was promoted to the rank of 
Lt.-Col. by brevet, dated the day of the 
battle. 

Sept. 4. At Baltimore, U.S. where he 
had long resided, Sir Richard Lyttleton 
Reynell, fifth Bart., of the kingdom of Ire- 
land. He was the son of Thomas, an offi- 
cer in the army, slain at Saratoga, in 1776, 
and succeeded his uncle Sir Richard in the 
Baronetcy in 1798. It has now devolved on 
his only surviving brother, Major.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Reynell, K.C.B. 

Sept. 8. At Hingolie, in his 18th year, 
Lieut, Jas. Williamson, of the Nizam’s 3d 
inf., youngest son of Lieut.-Col. W. Com- 
mandant of the R. Mil. Asylum, Chelsea. 

Sept. 16. At St. Vincent’s, aged 90, the 
Hon. Robert Gordon, President of the Coun- 
cil of that Island. 

Oct. 2. At Bombay, James Joseph Spar- 
row, esq. Third Member of the Council of 
tliat Presidency. 

Oct.5. At Calcutta, aged 18, Ferdinand, 
4th and youngest son of Charles George 
Beauclerk, of St. Leonard's, Sussex, esq. 
(great grandson of the 1st Duke of St. Al- 
ban’s), and Emily-Charlotte, 2d dau. of W. 
Ogilvie, esq. and her Grace Emilia Mary, 
Duchess dow. of Leinster. 

Nov. 21. In Spanish Town, St.Catherine’s, 
Jamaica, at the extreme age of 151 years, 
Mrs, Judith Crawford, highly esteemed by 
all who had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. She had the power of her bodily 
strength, as well as her faculties, until 
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within a few days of her death. She re- 
membered the dreadful earthquake of 1692. 

Dec. 26. At Paris, Jane, wife of Roger- 
sen Cotter, esq. and mother of the Countess 
De Lahette. 

Jan.2. At Malta, Samuel, youngest son 
of Rev. Rob. Jarratt, Vicar of Wellington. 

Jan. 9. At Gibraltar, aged 37, Capt. 
John Macdonald, of Arisaig, co. Inverness, 
Paymaster of Royal Welsh Fusileers. 

Jan. 18. At Homburg, aged 63, the 
Princess Louisa Caroline Sophia, of Solms 
Braunfels; sister to the late Prince Fre- 
derick-William, the second husband of the 
present Duchess of Cumberland. 

Jan. 28. At New Strelitz, aged 76, his 
Serene Highness Prince George Charles 
Landgrave of Hesse, cousin and brother-in- 
law to the Grand Duke. 

Feb.7. Aged 88, M. Gosselin, one of 
the most illustrious members of the Aca- 
demy of Belle Lettres, and one of the most 
learned geographers of Europe. He was 
borne at Lille, in 1741. 

Feb.14. Aged 73, the Dowager Grand 
Duchess Louisa of Weimar. 

Feb. 15. At Paris, M. de Lavalette, for- 
merly Director-General of the Post-Office, 
who was condemned to death in 1815, but 
was saved by the heroic conduct of his Indy, 
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de Clermont-Tonnerre, a Cardinal and Peer 
of France. He was born at Paris, Jan. 1, 
1749. 

Feb. 24. At Paris, John Hawks, esq. of 
Gateshead Iron Works, near Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

At St. Kitt’s, Mr. Rich. Cabb, editor and 
joint-proprietor of the St. Kitt’s Advertiser, 
from endeavouring to extinguish a fire in his 
bedroom. 

In Curdistan, by assassination, Dr. Schulz, 
Professor of the University of Giessen, who 
had been sent out, at the expense of the 
King of France, to visit Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia. Two servants, a soldier, anda Persian 
serjeant, who accompanied the unfortunate 
traveller, were likewise assassinated. 

Cuunt Bozon de Perigord, brother of 
Princ: Talieyrand, and Governor of the 
Chateau de Saint Germain. 

At Rio Janeiro, Eliza-Mary, dau. of the 
late Lient.-Col. the Hon. Esme Stuart Ers- 
kine, and grand-dau. of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine. 

At Boulogne, aged 61, the wife of Sir 
Jeremiah Homfray, of Llandaff-House, Gla- 
morgansh. sister to the dowager Lady Lynch 
Blosse, and dau. of John Richards, esq. of 
Cardiff. 

April 17. At Avranches, in Normandy, 





seconded by Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Hutci- Lieut. Edward Preston, R.N. second son of 
iason, and Mr. Bruce. Rear-Admiral Prestor, of Askam Bryan, in 
Feb. 21. Aged 81, Marc-Antoine-Jules the co. of York. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 24, to April 20, 1830. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 106|50and 60170 
Males - 801 1579 Males - 809 1649 5and10 65 | 60and 70 162 
‘females - 778 “| Females- 740 10 and 20 58|70and 80 144 





Whereof have died under two years old 
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Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


537 





Between 


80 and 40 117] 90 and100 9 


20 and30 79 |80and 90 66 
40 and 50 136 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 15s. to 51. 0s. 


Beef ...ccccccccsessseseee 35e 4d. to 3s. 10d. | Lamb..... 
Mutton . .ccsecocesesees 35. Od. to 48. 2d. 
Wediciccnmcacasessnccecee GG =H, Gh Ge. «Gi, Beasts .......0+00e 2,778 
Patiissasccacsccgtticss OS 660 to de, 68 








CORN EXCHANGE, April 26. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8s d. s. d. s. d, s. d. s. d. s. d. 
78 +O 37 0 32 0 84 0 40 0 87 0 














PRICE OF HOPS, April 26. 


Kent Bags... Si. Os. to Gl. 15s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 71. Os. to 8. 
Sussex Ditto......... 4/. 15s. to 5l. 15s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 5l. 12s. to 9! 
eccesescoes ceoveee SL. OS. to Gl. 6s. | Sussex...crccceee 
am (fine) ...... Sl. 95. to Ql. OS. | Essex ......ccsccsseceesee SL. 128, to 7s 


covccgccee Ske SS. tD GI. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 26. 
Straw 2l. 5s. to 21. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Sheep and Lambs 18,090 Pigs 
COAL MARKET, April 26, 27s. 0d. to 34s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 82s. ———CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 


Os. 
Os. 
6°. 
Os. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 51. 5s. 


eeccccccccccccces GS. Od. £0 78 Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . April 26: 
Calves 131 


230 
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PRICES OF SHARES, April 19, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuens, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 






































CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div. p.an: 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .| 85 0 |£.4 0 || ForestofDean . .|#45 0 |£ 2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 119 0 5 0 || Manchester & Liverp. — = 
Barnsley. 300 0| 14 O || Stockton&Darlington| 170 0 5 0 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh.) 290 0 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 108 0 6 0 || East London . . «| 118 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 5 0 Grand Junction . .| 52% 210 
Coventry . . . «| 800 44 &bs. || Kent . 415 1 10 
Cromford . 2. . «| 420 0 is 0 Meachester & Salford 40 0 ; 
Croydon . se 2 0 — South London . . — 4 p.ct 
Derby . « «+ «| 360 @ 6 0 || West Middlesex . .| 75 0 38 0 
Dudley . . . 60 0 3 0 INSURANCES, 

Ellesmere and Chester _ 315 | Alliomn . «+ 2 «} G5 © 3 0 
Forth and Clyde , .| 590 0 | 27 © | Alliance . . . «| 109 0 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 {1312 8d.|/ Atlas ., . +} 11$0 0 10 
Grand Junction . 288 0} 13 O || British Commercial . 5% 54$p.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || County Fire .. . 39% 210 
Grand Union . . .| 254 0 Ut © |) Eagle . 2 2 2 5g 0 5 
Grand Western . 9 — Globe . . . . «| 1670 <> 
Grantham ... .| 215 O 10 O Pe. 6. 2 « 263 1 0O 
Huddersfield Re 15 0 _ Hope oe 6 6 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 274 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . .| 1190 5 5 
Lancaster . . 25 1 0 || Ditto Life. . . .| 11 0 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool « 460 20 0 Protector Fire. . .| 1 13 6 1 6 
Leicester . . —_ 17 0 Provident Life . .| 19% 100 
Leic. and North’ n - ss 0 4 0 Rock Life SMe ti anil 440 0 8 
Loughborough . . |2800 0 175 0 RI. Exchange (Stock) 188 0 5 p.ct, 
Mersey and Irwell .| 645 9 | 40 0 MINES. 

Monmouthshire . .| 240 0} 12 © {| Anglo Mexican . .| 38} 0 _ 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 19 0 =a Bolanos  . . -| 500 0 _ 
Neath . . . . «| 400 0} 20 O || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 814 pm.| 38 0 
Oxford . . . . «| 635 O} 82 O || British Iron . 5 0 —_ 
Peak Forest . . «| — 3 9 |} Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 29 dis.| — 
Regent’s . . . «| 22% 12 6 || Hibernian . . 5 0 — 
Rochdale . . . .| 87 0 4 0 || Irish Mining Compr _ — 
Severn and Wye . .| 24 0 1 6 || Real Del Monte . .| 60 0 — 
Shrewsbury - «| 250 0] 11 O || United Mexican . .| 214 _ 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 770 0 88 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

Stourbridge -| 230 0} 12 © || Westminster Chart*, _ 3 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .j| 42% 0 110 || Ditto, New . .. 1 pm.| 0 12 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 O 23 0 City a0. i ar 190 0 10 0 
Swansea. 272 0} 15 © || Ditto,New . . .| 120% 6 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 31 0 110 || Phenix. . . 35 pm.| 6 p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . 20 0 15 6 || British . 2. 2. 2. _ —— 
Trent & Mersey (Esh.) 780 0} 87 10 |! Bath . 254 1 4 
Warw. and Birming. | 270 0 | 12 O || Birmingham . 100 0 5 0 
Warwick and Napton | 220 0/ I1 5 | Birmingham8 Stafford 110 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . .| 5% 0 4 || Brighton oe 10 dis.) — 
Wore. and Birming. 75 0 3 0 || Bristol . + + «| 84 Of} S8¥p.ct 

DOCKS. || Isle of Thanet. . .| 24 dis 5 p.ct 
St. Katharine’s . .| 893 8 pet.|| Lewes . . . . .{ 180 4 p.ct 
London (Stock) | 774 8% do. || Liverpool . . . «| 8750 10 0 
West India (Stock) | 1914 0 | 8 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . _ 210 
East India (Stock)| 75 0 | 4 Odo. || Ratcliff ae 4 p.ct 
Commercial varee 82 0(|4 Odo,|| Rochdale... . _— 1 § 
Bristol . . . 124 0 |5 8 2do. || Sheffield . . . . - 1126 

BRIDGES. || Warwick . . 50 0 5 p.ct 
Hammersmith . .| 22 0 110 | MISCELLANEOUS | 
Southwark. . . . 23 _ || Australian (Agricult!) | 11 dis. — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 30 0 115 || Auction Mart. . . 215 0 —_ 
Vauxhall . . 21 0 1 O || Annuity, British . .| 19 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . .. . 3 0 -- | Bank, Irish Provincial | 27% | 4p.ct. 

Ann. of 8... _— 0 17 4 | Carnat.Stock,!stclass | 974 4 0 

Ann. of 7... -— 0 15 2/| Ditto, 2dciass . .{ 90$ 0 3 0 
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c 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ev W. CARY, Strawnp, 
From March 26, to April 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fakreuheit’s The:m. 
oes (8 ll ABH. S| L 
SiS 5| 8 33 Barom.) Weather. |SSa ef 3 | Baro. Weather. - 
RSS| zs | O "r in. pts =Slo S| Z | O "ep | ine pts. | iM 
Az \e=|~ 22) Axles © HZ) iM 
Mar! ° | ° |e || apfetejel | S 
26 | 54 | 63 | 60 |! 30, 54/fine 11 | 49 | 53 | 49 |), 60 showers “ 
27 | 56 | 66 | 46 || , 38 fine 12 | 54 | 56 | 51 i > 61 showers Ww 
23 | 47 | 67 | 50 ||, 10/fine 13 | 52 | 59 | 50 ||, 89'cloudy C 
29 | 50 | 63 | 48 | 30, 00)fine | 14 | 54 | 62 | 54 ||, 96 fair P. 
30 | 44 | 54 | 41 || 29, 74/cloudy 15 | 57 | 60 | 54 |, , 76 showers P 
A.l | 37 | 43 | 36 ||, 69)rain 16 | 60 | 61 | 56 ||, 67;showers 8 
2/388] 39] 386'|°, 46)rain 17 | 59 | 60 | 54 |), 65, showers \20 
3 | 35 | 40 | 35 || 380, 09)rain 18 | 61 | 67 | 53 | > 80, ‘fair ~ 
4 | 87 | 41 | 33 jj | 2 08 ‘cloudy 19 | 58 | 63 | 48 || , 60 ‘cloudy 8 
5 | 41 | 48 | 36 i}? 08] fair 20 | 50 | 59 | 46 | » 65 windy |B 
6 | 42 | 57 | 46 || © , 10)fair 21 | 54 | 58 | 51 » 80 cloudy m 
7 | 49 | 55 | 48 || 29, 75 fair | 22 | 54 | 54 | 53 , 50 rain G 
8! 59 | 64157 || -, 58\fine 23 | 54 | 54] 51 |; +, 30 rain C: 
9 | 61 | 63 | 514 » 40) rain 24 | 54 | 63 | 50 > 32 rain Cc 
10! 50| 56 | 50° » 50 showers 25 | 56 | 61 | 53 | 80, 00 fair - 
as i Ce 
- 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, > 
From March 29, to April 26, 1830, loth inclusive. iB 
‘ : = Gi 
5 l tu ilss la iteal £214 .| 2 | £&- ae 
3;93 108 lOsiOg 91S Siupsiaw! & 3 8) s 
age si )-2 ge 52/20 SEPESE 2 Fe) ex Bis, 
giana! Se | LE eR Ss ag Be AE S| 3s (2g) 1000 M 
= | A | gg? ry ries tit | <| a, Zn C 
SS —y——————————————OOOO OOOO nanenel ( 
29\—-———924 41025 4 —- 8 82 pm. 80 78 pm P 
30;\— 92g §}— ——1024 3; ——-——-——81 82 pm. —_ 77 78 pm In 
31;— 924 §] — 1025 3 —— 82 pm. ——| 77 79 pm IM 
1\—, 92g | §j——— 1025 4 —'—| 82 pm.—— 78 79 pm iT 
2|— 928 *4,———— 102 ‘——|—_ | 79 78 pe. iW 
en ees | {————109 1g ————|——|_ 82 pm. 79 78 pm F; 
5} 925 | ne BPO leper 1gj——————_ 83 pm. 924) 78 79 pm. Cl 
6|2163 91% 2928 ¢——| 993/1013 2104 19 —— 82 pm. | 78 79 pm. G 
7\2154:91g 2928 3/—! 994 101g 2/1043, 19 | ——! 78 80 pm Re 
s/a16h 925 $192 34; 100 101923) 1044 193, — 82 pm ——) 79 80 pm 0: 
9 Hol. —_——_— —_ ——_— —_——_— — —— D 
10 2164) 925 $933 3j— 1005, 1025 §)1043, 194; | 82 pm.——) 80 81 pm. D: 
12/Hol. | — — — — H. 
13/Hol. | en ee ee mes am — A 
14/217 |923 393} 4311003100 |1023 3)104% 193/———|_ 82 pm. ——, 81 80 pm. CI 
15|216}, 922 ¢93% 3 99% 1023 41043, 194/2444)83 82 pm. 80 81 pm E 
16/2163'91g 24922 3/—— 993/101$2% 1043, 193! | 82 pm. 928) 80 81 pm. iN 
17/216 |924 j\93 4—— 993/102  4104% 19§ 2425) 83 pm. | 80 79 pm. 0: 
19\——'92_ 1§ 923 $'99§ | 99$/102513/1043 19§, 243 | 8&2 pm.—— 79 80 pm. ‘01 
20/2153'91% ¥92§ § 1003 993|101§ 2|1044) 19/242 82 pm.'——| 79 80 pm. 0: 
21 215$914 292% «4! 993! 101525, 1043) 193|242 |83 82pm. 924] 79 80 pm. Tt 
22/215 |924 19|93 24 100§ 993,102 $1045) om aT said 23) 79 80 pm. i 
23\Hol. —_— Le 
24/216 |924 493 4/1005, 995,102 $104} 193 242 | —! 79 80 pm. {Be 
26 2154 92§ : #1003 99§)10241§ 1044 193) 241 82 83 pr. —| 79 80 pm. | 
South Sea Stock, March 29, 106.—April 26, 105. 
Old South Sea Ann. April 6, 91§.—21, 914. | 
J.J, ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooviuck, and Co. | 
danicbdipaiaeninieane 7 i 
J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARILIAMENT-STREET, : : | - 
se 
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